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perſecutions. - | Univerſity of St Andrew's founded. Affairs 
of France, Battles of - Beauge and Verneuil. Progreſs of 
Scottiſh affairs. Death of the Duke of Albany. Adminiſ- 
tration of Mordac. Perg Nr er from n 
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4 Tan. t SECTION SECOND. 


hy, betty on the Now prograld, &f manners.) 4 
tal Hiſtory of Scotland in che courſe of the fourteemh, and 
the beginning of the fifteenth. century. II. Progreſs of A- 
_ gficulture. Population. Architecture. Caſtles. Caves of 
Hawrhoruden. Churches and monaſteries. Towns. Culi- 
nary and meaner mechanic Arts. Navigation. Diſcovery 
ef Newfoundland. Martial ſpirit of the Scots. RefleQions 
upon armour. Tacties and other arts of war. Invention of 
gunpowder and fire · arms. Effects of this inventien on the 
artis of war. The uſe. of fire · arms has not mitigatedithe- fu · 


the art of war, us not tendered War an art of which vnd ei 
 vilized nations can be capable. Commerce. Coinage.—III. 
 KnoKLEDGE( Unverſity of St Andzew's. Genuine cauſes 
of the revixal af Letters. Particular cireummſtanchs which 
attended the inſtitution of the Univerſity of St Andrew's: 
Reflections on the: &ndics of the gf. The Scots Ruddied at 
Oxford. Firſt centroverſy of the Univerſity of St Andrewꝰ's. 
Elegant Literature. Curious ſatire on women. John Bar- 
bour. Blind Henry. Language. Joho Fordun. Proper 
Names. Lars. Civil Laws. Recapitulation of the pre- 
vious hiſtory of Law in Scotland. Laws againſt ſeuds, rob- 
bery, and theft. Laws reſpecting the transferense of qroper- 
4 in lam. Jaws reſpefting trade. Single combat. Poli- 
tttal Laws, Mealine of the feudal inſtitutions. Parliament. 
Dignities and tiales:of Nabilty. Condition ef the Willains, 
Dusgeſſes, and ahtuls, Iutemal order. Records of che Laws. 
| pos it torn to be praiice of the Charts of _ 

tice. Lawyers. Religion. Miracles of St Col : 
2 eee the Virgin Mary, —of the Maſs. Care . 
St Patrick. The influence of Chriſtianity, favourable to ci- 
Yilizatien. Authority of Rome over the Scottiſh Church. 
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a. Jants aur Faxsr, Situation of bs Lopliſh 
govettmant.. Prudent conduct of James during his captivi- 
ty- Willingneſs ef the Engliſh to ſet James at liberty. 


James's return. A ſubſidy granted to James by his Parlia- 
ment. Diſeontents of the barons, Deciſive and vigorous 


activity of James. Albany and bis ſons in confinement. Put 
to death. General train of James's government. Acts of 
Juſtice againſt the Highland Clans. Tranſactions in the 
Highlands. Feſtivities at Court, and other events. James's | 
attention to the intereſts of trade, and his polioy in reſpect to 
foreign nations. Forfeiture of earldom of Dunbar. Mar- 
riage of James's daughter to the Dauphin of France. Battle 


ſotſakes the ſiege of Roxburgh. He is treaſonably murther- 
ed at Perth. The aſſaſſins puniſhed. Character of James... 
Page 'g7gth % $23d———Cnar. II. Janes Tre Sxconn. | 
Acceſſion of James the Second. Condition of Seotland in 


reſpect to foreign nations. Licentious diſturbances. Fac. | 


tions. Progreſs of the factions. Advantage obtained by 
Livingſton. Artful policy of Crichton. Diſorders in the 


court Sad. $ Kingdom. - Runes: carried away by Crichton from 
the 
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Edinburgh - caſtle. Meaſures employed by James to confirm 
his authority. A new rebellion. Means adopted by James 
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the cuſtody of Eivingfton, "makin between Crichton 
th Livingſton.” The young earl of Douglas. Counſels a 


Affairs of the Douglas. family. New diſturbances excited 
by earl William. He gains James's favour. | Seeks the ruin 
of Crichton and Livingſton. Meaſures of Douglas againſt 
Crichton and Livingſton. Marriage of King James. War 


Vith the Engliſh: The earl of Dougids goes abroad. The 


King becomes jealous.of Douglas. Feud between the Dou- 


glaſſes and Crichtons. Cruelty of Douglas to Madlellan of 
Bombie. Douglas invited to Court and ſlain. Rebellious 


conduct of the earl's followers. Battle in che North. Final 


ruin of the Houſe of Douglas. Tranſadions relating to the 


earl of Roſs. State of Engliſh affairs. Siege of Roxburgh- 


| caſtle, and death of James the Second. His 'charaQter,— | 


? 
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| | Competition for the regency. Support granted to the King 


of England. Prevalence of Boyds at court. Diſturbances 


in the Highlands Diſgrace of the Boyds. Ceſſion of the 


Orkney Iſles. Situation of James in reſpe& to his brothers. 
Eecleſiaſtical affairs. James ſurrounded by mean favourites, 
Progreſs of James's character, and intrigues of his brother 
Alexander. Rebellious meaſures of the Scottiſh barons. 
' Reconciliation of James with his brother Alexander. In- 
| 4rigues to ſet the brothers at variante. Albany eſcapes from 


to defeat the rebellion. The barons of the North diſplay 
their loyalty. Activity and intrigues of the rebels.” "Datile 
at Torwood, N 555 Meere ee Cee er- wre 
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eng RY Tun internal ate of the kingdom, and the mil 
kingdom. chiefs which {till diſtantly threatened it, from a- 
broad, were ſuch as to demand the full exertion of 

all the vigorous activity "and ſteady wiſdom of a 

ruler able as RAN DOL YH. After that anarchy, 
and thoſe long wars which had been but lately ter- 
minated; civil order was, as yet, ſcarce perfectly 
re-eſtabliſhed, the laws had not yet recovered due 
authority, the people ſtill retained the turbulent 
and ferocious habits of military life. The ſon of 
os BALLIoL ſurvived, and Was ready to renew his 
claims to the Scottiſh Crown: There was a nume- 
;rous party of exiles, whoſe attachment to the Bal- 
| - hols, or to the Engliſh, and averſion from the cauſe 
of Bruce, had deprived them of their poſſeſſions in 

a Scotland, and driven them from their country; 

WW and who were, therefore on the watch for an op- 
peortunity to obtain ther ess of their own wrongs 
dy overturning the py ent government of the land 
from which they had been expelled: On the 

; 1 throne, now ſat a monarch who was not 
leſs ambitious, politick, or martial than Edward 

the Fiſt; and Os cer Scotland, as by 
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right, a fielf of the Engliſh Crown was een 855 5 


diſpofed to employ every effort of force or artifice,\ 


in order to regain a poſſeſſion which his father's' 
{- | weakneſs and folly had loſt. - Such difficulties and 
i- | dangers concurred to threaten long calamities to 
of || the reign of David Bruce, and to oppreſs the re- 
a geney "ae nee es en and trouble“. 


to be not unequal to the neeeſſities of the time, 
and of the ſituation in which he was placed. By 
his care, due reſpect for the majeſty of the laws, 
and for the king's peace, was vigorouſiy enforced 


plougli of the huſbandman, or whatever other arti- 


ngs who was pillaged. II 
and through the kingdom, ths Regent happily ſeized, 


cle'of property „might be neceſfatily expoſed i in the 
open fields; ſhould not be ſtolen, without juſt pu- 
y 3 niſhment being afterwards. inflicted on the"thief, 
op- and due compenſation, being made to the perſon 
grand juſticiary progreſs 
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Kandolpli. | 
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the near Wigton i in Galloway, a company of banditti, | | | 


not and forthwith executed ſummary juſtice upon them. 15 
ome 
by RO va 9885 ted 4 e | 25 / Inver nels, 
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ard Another. notable inſtance of ſtern and wholeſo 
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in all quarters of the Scottiſh dominions. Provi- 1 
ſion was made, that the horſe of the traveller, the adminif. 


tration. 


| T | 5 555 mau eee and prop Rong: a 


. L in the e execution ofa a man alin 0 guilty of 
—— IJ the murther of a prieſt, believed himſelf ſecure from 
wt l. Paniſhemens; becauſe he had obtained a Papal ale 
lution from the crime. In whatever diſtri&, tur- 
bulent e ee or crimes againſt the peace 

of the community, demanded the chaſtiſement of 

public juſtice; there, the Regent, with unwea, 
ried activity and vigilance, ſtill ſhewed himſelf 
alike ready to maintain civil order, to ptoteQ the 
weak and innocent, and n. inſubordination, 
rapacity, and op reſñlon. His cares were ſo far 
ſiucceſsful, as to repreſs ſs effectually whatever diſor, 
- ders had been excited by riſing contempt for the 

"6: Infant gs Ws e was eee revered: 
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In ine. Rom abroad. The exiles, abetted in their 
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* 2 the king of England, excited by th © corceſpan« 
_ * dence of Edward Balliol, and guided: by: the couns 
ſels of Henry de Beaumont, a ſufferei F 

cauſe with themſelves; muſtered a force, collected 


\ what of that generous adour which might become 
the 
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EATERY en iflued from his 
u mand of the expedition. F our hundred wartiours. "A. D. 
back, with tres chouſand fot liter moro . 1 
perfectly equipped, and variouſly armed, appear to 
hate compoſed the whole force of the eee 
They wauld have entered the threatened ki 1 


by land, from England: But the Engliſh. bf , | | 
altho* . ann A 


e qt Sing far hs conn, 1 8 
the bordering territories of his infant brother. in- „ 
Jaw. Forbidden to proceed by land, they were e 
not, however, driven to re, W their ent 5 
but embarked at Ravenſb 1 
——_— ee Humber, and thence, ft 
Nonsens. and the 8 were 150 weten. 2 — 
the tion and the hoſtile deſigns of fert ber- 1 
1 any: invaſion. of the K 
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the change · in the plan of the enterprize, to which 


Balliol and his followers had been driven by the 
policy of the Engliſh King, not by his faithful a- 


mity to Scotland; here diſconcerted Randolph's 


_ meaſures ; and conipelled him to'return ſuddenly 


Anand in order to meet, if poſſible, the de- 
ſcent of the invaders upon the coaſt. ' Randolph's 
bodily ſtrength, and the vigour of his health, had 
been long ſince broken, amid his military toils 
with Robert Bruce: He had lately been, for ſome 
time ſeverely afflicted with the ſtone in the blad- 


der: Its torments became more conſtant, and con- 


- tinually more excruciating, while he was haraſſed 


by the anxiety and the neceſſary activity of this 


expedition. He was with difficulty conveyed back- 
wards from Colbrandſpath, .as far as Muſſelburgh. 
At Muſſelburgh he expired, on the twentieth day 
of July, in the year one thouſand three hundred 
and thirty-two. The prejudices of an ignorant 


age propagated the vain and groundleſs belief, that 


the immediate cauſe-of the death of the Regent, 


at this moſt critical juncture, was poiſon, treacher- 
| ouſly. given him by an Engliſh Monk- who had, 


- - ſome months before, unſucceſsfully. attempted to 


adminiſter a remedy for his diſorder.—Randolph's 
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the Crown, and haſtened 
— with a powerful force, as far as Colbrandſpath, on 


9 the frontier of Eaſt Lothian. But, the news of 
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try, perhaps even. more ne how that. of Szer. I. 


his maſter Bruce, had been. After this man, Soo 
8 qually wiſe and brave, zealouſly faithful to the true 1524, 

\ If] intereſts of Scotland, and ſingularly able to main- 

| tain and advance them, had fallen; who was there, 
nov ſurviving, of. talents and reputation equal to 

. ſave the. ſtate: 0 the troubles of a ARIA A 0 : 
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1 all the heroic enterprizes of Bruce, and ever the ventures | 
generous rival of Randolph, been now in Sc 8 
land; the Scots might have heard the tidings of Doll - 
the Regent's death, with leſs of general perplexity 
and deſpair. But, Douglas had departed, ſoon after 
the death of Bruce, to carry the heart of his be- 
loved maſter, to Paleſtine, and depoſite it at the 
Holy Sepulchre. At Sluys in Flanders, the gal- 
lant Scot, burning with impatience to try his 
proweſs on the infidels, and again to thunder i im- 
petueus along the field of battle; accepted an in- 
vitation to fight under the banners of the King of 
Caſtile, againſt the Moors of Granada; and eager- 
ly repaired to the Caſtilian Court. Occaſions ſoon 
preſented themſelves, to gratify the martial ardou. 
| of Douglas. But, it, was not long till a great ba. 
tle eee in which when Wen Moors e 8 f 
in. Bl a2 + Fordua. L. XIII. Gamn—Mojors L. V. c. Lennie. 7 en 
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the main body of the Chriſtian army. "The fag. 
tive Moers, rallying where they ſaw theinſelves 


followed only by Douglas with ſome few atten- 


ee. in this laſt a; took. from his do. 


; 75 thou erh as abou waſt wont; and Drogles 


the thickeſt ofthe ef — vihing after, 
with a deſperate effort, was quickly. overpowered, 
_ and buried amid a mukitude of enemies falling by 
His hand. The news of the fats of Douglas, being 
received in Scotland, amid the gener 
for the death of Randolph, and the univerſal con- 


dants; ſurrounded the putſuers; and affailed them 


ber and exhauſted vigour could: ill withſtand 


antly Shout ne 3 nd cryin 


al lamentation 


| Kernation with which the threatened invaſion was 
expected; fo enhanced the ſenſe of the national 
As; Lena t ſeemed a6 if e kin dom 


ee gente roquiſ 
[i the frog exigency of ep a des 

; Man. 
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with. rekindling courage, which their ſcanty num- 


ts pay” 2 828 1 
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„ Mranw IHE, Battiot vith ths elles his conf r 
n dene and all the force which they had miſter. 
i- ed, failed, im one ſquadron, into the frith of Forth, 2. . 
Their landing was, in vain oppofed by the _ off. 

Ne Fife, with a few followers, haſtily aſſembled. One Fife. 

m part of the invaders came on ſhore at ace en 

a- fly routed thofe by which they were encountered; 

d. and alter the delay of only a ſingle night, marched 

* to Dunfermling. While their ſhips, coaſting 


ong whe eaſtern ſhores of Fife, entered the fritü 

ON the army on land, proceeded rapidly, 
rthward, till they reached Forteviot, - the 
ſouthern dank of the river Erne, at the diſtance of 
between three and four miles ſrom the town of 
erke 1 


Pro 


er ee of the ſtation of the ee. 
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ML wk ; de a new ent cho- 


Tt B _—_ was, 1 dome e ae eee 
nated to ſueceed Randolph in that high office. 4 | 
inſtantly muſtered a numerous arid: powerful for 


hoſt, and ſo nigh, that the invaders coul 
the pop" 4 without 52 a batile. Nor were e the- 


en; and 
Ko. e 
, of d fence 


and from Perth advanced to Dupplin, on the north. | = 
bank of the Erne; where he encamped his ar- 
17 in a poſition oppoſite to that of the dee 
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fer Fee by the Earl- os March, yah Por den, 
©... northward, by Stirling, as far as Auchterarder, 
within eight miles of Forteviot, and Balliol's camp. 
In compariſon with the numbers of theſe two ar. 

| mies which thus“ haſtened to oppoſe them, the in. 
vaders were but an handful; the junction of the 
forces of March with thoſe of Marre, would great. 
ly augment the relative diſparity of the two hoſts 
which were immediately oppoſed to each other: 
Nor could Balliol and his followers even retire to 
their ſhips, without expoſing themſelves to all the 
eeiuꝛils of entire defeat. In theſe circumſtances; if the 
. ..___» reſolution and unanimity of the Scots, had been 
| equal to their apparent ſtrength and activity; no e. 
dup q vents could be more probable, than the uleien of 
20 "che nen aud deg defirygtion of uf the e ir 
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the invaders were deſperately bold, as a lion caught 
in toils. The Regent's army were, at once diſ- 


truſtful of the abilities of their leader, and inſo- 
 lently/ ſcornful of the enemies, whom they. had to 


5 enedunter; ſecure even to the neglect, of all diſ- 
5 cipline, and amid their boldneſs, not all cordialh 
an. to the, intereſts & their count a 7 kV 
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A cnc his followers were full renfble of all the dib ge. 1 * 
ch fculties of their ſituation, and were unanimous in N 
ne, their reſolutions to do whatever, vigilance, valour, Ar 7 55 
an, ¶ and ſtratagem could accompliſh, in order to del: 
er, I ver themſelves from danger, and to -purſue their f 
np. enterprize to a ſucceſsful iſſue. | When the two „ 
ar- hoſtile armies were reſpectively in theſe NRtuations 0 oy Fl 
in. and diſpoſitions, the invaders ſuddenly croſſed the 58 5 0 
the river by night; and while the Scots were diffolved. . 
al · in ſleep, and intemperate riot, made an unexpected 1 Ee 
ſts attack upon their unfortified and diſorderly” —_ 
r: At the firſt alarm of the aſſault, the young earl. of, 3 
to Moray, fon to the late Regent, with three hundred Dupplin. 
the men in full armour, haſtened to meet the ſhock = 
the the aſſailants. His gallantry being bravely ſecqnd- a 8 wet | 
een i ed by his companions, for ſome moments withſtood.  - | 
the onſet of the enemy. But, the alarm was, in 3/58 
the mean time, communicated throughout the Scot- 
tin camp; Marre and his whole diſorderly and 
ill appointed hoſt, were rouſed to arms; they ruſh OE . 
ed onward in a confuſed crowd, and in an uncer r 
tainty concerning the circumſtances of the attack, = 
which made them incapable of action, and expoſ- - 
ed them, an 'ealy prey to the fury of the enemy. e — 
Even the efforts of young Randolph and thoſe 
who fought by his fide, were ſo impeded by the 9 
movements of this diſorderly. hoſt, which ſhould 
have ſuſtained and aided them ; n,, ' 1 
no * make wy n eee to the tre · I 
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: of the kingdom, and a ſtation ſufficiently acceflible 


a, ts; number of thoſs v who I alley: in ans battle? 


| Diſperſion TE "Tok Earl of 3 ar Sa Was now e e 1 


of the earl 


of March's 
army. 


- nuous impulſe of Balliol's troops · Randolph, and 
— ) with him, the earls of Menteich and Carrick, and 
ſome other nobles perit 


wounded ſoldier ry had eſcaped out of the battle, 
met him by the way; but ere he could diſtincti 


March haſte ening anxiouſly. onward, ſoon came 


had come to ſupport. Diſappointme; nt 
row, conſter 


Buchanan. Be, Nel. 259 be. . 
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ſhed in the fight. The mul. 
titude of the Scots were trodden down in heaps, 
and flaughtered by the enemy without. oppoſition. 
The havock and purſuit of che vanquiſhed and flee- 
ing hoſt, were prolonged to mid- day. Balliol's 
victorious army then proceeded to Perth, and took 
poſſeſſion of that ſtrong town, the central capital 


to their fleet, which now rode at anchor 1n the 
frith of Tay. Marre, the Scottiſh Regent, was in 


Ms fron, om, AS et ww. wm 2a, cc i@amw od = ww 3a .N.weG, 


5 FT 


his army, from 4 arder to Dupplin.. A 


— 


communicate the tidings of the miſerable overthrow 
of the Regent s forces, fell down, and expired. 


£5, K — — . — 


within ſight of Dupplin-moor, and. there beheld 
only the ſlaughtered remains of the army which he 

t, rage; for- 
ation were at the ſight excited, with 
winged 6 forcs and ee. in the hearts of the 
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Scots. They would avenge the fate 

] countrymen ;. they could not but — nne 
of the vidors, who, although but an handful, had 7: 
h prevailed in fight, againſt ſo many; they began to 


1. Wl feel a ſudden diſtruſt,” every one of the courage 

+. I and fidelity of his neighbour ; they were ready 4 

6 deſpair of a cauſe which they ſaw to be ſo fatally 

anfortunate ; yet, ſhame withheld them from a- 

bandoning the intereſts of the ſon of Robert Bruce, 

without making at leſt one trial of their ſtrength, 
my. In theſe wavering and diſcor- 


dant ſentiments, they heſitatingly purſued the foot | 
ſteps of the victors toward Perth. But, when they 


againſt the en 


had reached the north-eaſt lope of that hilly ridge 


its ſouthern fide; they faw Balliol's forces i impa- 


their wh I irceſolute 


ade of the town, thoſe whom March and his troops 
durſt not aſſail with one vigorous impulſe. Cr 


| I elf in the defence of Berwick, came, in the mean 


1 time with ten ſhips, ata 1 frick or Tay, and en- 


which immediately ſhelters the ,vale of Perth, on 


tiently ung an approach, in all the confi- 
tory. eee 

poſe. They baked; 8 and within wrt 

| time, without orders, and without conſultation, 

diſperſed themſelves in univerſal flight. Yet, be- 

fore this final diſperſion took place, a faint attempt 

was, for ſome few days, made, to reduce by a block - 


the Fleming, who had formerly ee him- . 


" 
of their gain ster. * 
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Seer, T. gaged the Engliſh get, but was Gele ed, with the 

loſs of all his veſſels. It was in” conſequence of 

5 . theſe continued diſaſters, that the general flight of 
the Scots, left Edward Bailiol, for a time, ungil- 
- turbed maſter of Perth, and all the adjacent terri- 
_ tory of Gowry, Fife, and Strathern. Purſuing the 
' advantage which his good fortune had beſtowed ; 
Balliol convoked the principal inhabitants of theſe 


\ corna- diſtricts; and on the twenty Fourth day of Septem- 


"Qing: 55 theſe fucceflis 1 Edward Balliol, "ix e ex- 


tion o 


Edward ber, in the year dne theuſand three hundred and 


Tf ' thirty-two; was, in their ny qui crowns 
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tions on 


the ene. IE adventurers who had eſpouſed his cauſe ; the 
dee ancient conteſt for the ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh 


wir for the 


5 e Crown ; and the 1 8 of the Engliſh, to- ſubju- 
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1 . 10 r in the 1 5 — — 1 Wc 
once more. renewed. The effect of the toils and 5 : 
darings of Wallace, of the adventurous enterprizes * 5 2 e 
of Bruce, of the perſevering courage and fidelity Reet. 
„of Douglas and Randolph, the eſtabliſhment for che bo. 
e che fake: of which ſo. many thouſands had Wed e VVV 
. ſeemed now to be again; overthrown. Reſigning Dru, Ni 1 
ſe his authority into the hands of the King of Eng- 
. land; and deſerting the cauſe of the Scottiſh nation, 
d while: they fought to vindicate their freedom; the. 
. father of Edward: Balliol, had, by thoſe acts, no 
L 4oubt,. abſolutely forfeited all his rights to the 
- I Scottiſh Crown. His rights had. juſtly devolv- 
ed upon Robert Bruce, as the next in the or- 
Ler of ſucceſſion, and as à patriot and a hero 
chom his own exertions, and the general voice : of 
his countrymen, had alike conſpired; to exalt ta 
pee the regal dignity. But, their own private inte- 
reſts, perhaps their perſonal wron gs, thoſe: preju- 
dices which intereſt and reſentment eaſily gener 
ate; had naturally concurred ta make thoſe: who | 
were exiles on account of their enmity to Bruce, 
ſtill eee Balliol's the better cauſe. Now, hen 
fluſhed with ſucceſs, they could not fail to regard 50 
both Balliol's claims and their own, as equally _ 
irrefragably juſt. Their farther ſucceſs might eaſis — 


| f 
; 
1 
k 
| 
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ly turn the wiſhes of the whole nation from the fa. 
mily of Bruce to that of Balliol. How ſhould the > 


rights of 4 an mſn boy, mio againſt the 
e Fee 
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l Perth. ' nation at Scope, returned Tour o open A 


e in councils, who was followed by a 


d Hm of gallant and faithful warriours, and 


bogs eee were favoured vith — unlooked- 
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Len while e Balle, eee is coro- 


communication with the Engliſh marches; a part 
of the loyal adherents to the intereſts of; David 


Bruce, concerted a ſudden enterprize againſt the 
| fender garriſon left by the uſurper in the town of 


Perth. Its temporary fortifications were unfit-to 
- refiſt a ſiege : It was garriſoned by ſew elſe, beſide 
the earl of Fife, who from the priſoner: had become 
the partizan of Balliol; with his family and his vaſ- 
Ws: By ſtratagem, however, probably, rather 
than by A _—_ afault, it was quickly taken by 
r whom the leaders were James and 
on e an Robert Keith. Murray of 'Tul- 


Balliol, the Ader of the royal army at Dupplin, 
by diſcovering the ford, at which the invaders 
croſſed the Erne; to fi ze the Scottiſh | camp; 
being found with Ballio 's garriſon in Perth; Was 
| furiouſly put to death'b by Ft eee as a trat- 
wy to INE a e Ü» 
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K. and upon the confines between een 
two kingdoms, there were now paſſing, tranſactions . 
of much weightier import to the intereſts of Kooks A 2 
land. The Engliſh King, from the firſt, no doubt, 
aware of the counſels and deſigns of Balliol and 
his followers; was no ſooner informed of Gel. 
> Wl growing ſucceſſes; than he haſtily came 'north-tains the b 
a ward to the vicinity of the Scottiſh frontier: 3 as if England. 
of purpoſe. to take advantage of the troubles which 
id were ariſing in this neighbouring kingdom. Bal- 
ne liel and his adherents, repairing, at the ſame time, 
of W ſouthward to Roxburgh, entered eagerly into a 
to new negociation. with the King of England; to 
which they were impelled, equally by the hope of 
gaining his aid, and by the fear of his eſpouſing, 
in oppoſition to them, the cauſe of his brother - in- 
law, young David Bruce. No circumſtances could 
have been more favourable than theſe, to the am- 
bitious policy of England. Edward Balliol, readi- 
ly conſenting to imitate the example uf ſhis father; 
did homage to the Engliſh King, as lord parumount 
of Scotland; reſigned to him, by a ſolemn, writ. 
ten deed, the direct poſſeſſion of the town, e le, 
and territory of Berwick; and engaged, for 
ſelf and his ſucceſſors, that, if eſtabliſſed on the 
rai» © Scottiſh throne, they ſnould, whenever ſummoned; _ 
| attend the kings of England in all their foreign 
wars, at their own charges, and upon each diffe- 
ier, J vent occaſian, for the de of one year. | 
| Vol.. III. 
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| __ 0 wan Balliol himſelf, with two hundred men in 


/ 


wu complete 'armour,—every one of his ſucceſſors, 
2 2 with one hundred. In return for this homage and 
- theſe engagements, the Engliſh monarch ; regard- 
leſs of the treaty of Northampton, and of his own 
affinity to young Bruce; agreed to maintain Ed- 
ward Balliol and his. heirs, in the feudal and de- 
pendent ſovereignty of the Scottiſh kingdom. This 
favour and ſupport of the Engliſh King, added to 
_ their former ſucceſſes, greatly increaſed the repu- 
tation of Balliol's party throughout Scotland. Al. 
though ſo ſoon deprived of Perth, they were now, 
however, maſters of almoſt all the ſouthern and 
fouth-eaſt parts of the country. Every day brought 
in new vaſſals to d homage to Ballial, and new 
le 1o-fight under. his * e 


{$f 


103 
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IE Adem thats; n the loyal th to the 


| New ef Amy of Bruce, began to recover, more generally, 


mw | zers-: | 


Friends of out of their firſt panic. By the ſucceſs of the Fra- 


nd Keith at Perth, their friends and fellow- 
ſubjects were encouraged to rally, to combine their 
efforts, to make head once more againſt the party 
of Balliol, however ſupported by the aid of Eng- 
land, and the traĩtorous or cowardly defection of the 
N Bee Wis ought to * OY _ unſhaken 
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kdelity, to the ſon of Robert Brice, « The north. e 
ern and north-weſt parts of the Scottiſſi Jane 
as far as theſe were ſubmiſſive to the controul of — 4 
regular government; with the eaſtern and weſtern 
counties; were as yet, almoſt every where loyal to 

their infant King. Sir Andrew Murray of Both. 
well, huſband to the ſiſter of Robert Bruce, 'accep- ;  - 
ted the office of Regent, which had been left vacant 

by the fall of the Earl of Marre, at Dupplin. On 

the eaſtern and ſouthern marches, | the Earl of 
March, and Archibald Douglas; whoſe poſſeſſions 

were either actually within the power of the ene- 

my, or at leſt expoſed to their inroads; ſeem to 

have wavered between adherence to Bruce, and 
deſertion to Balliol; and ſolicited a ſhort truce 

from the latter, in hopes of negociating, as they 

ſaid, an accommodation of differences between 

their king and the uſurper. But, tò this truce, 

the Brucian party in general, who owned Murray 

for Regent, refuſed to accede. Even Douglas ſoon 
returned to inſtant and hearty activity in the cauſe 

of his King. Aſſociating with John the young 

Earl of Moray who had ſucceeded his brother, and 

with Simon Frazer, one of the conquerors of Perth; 
Douglas, with theſe chieftains, aſſembled a body of 
horſemen at Moffat in Annandale; and in a dude 0 

wes 

den and ſecret enterprize, came unexpectedly up · ceſs at 
on Balliol, while he lay in thoughtleſs ſecurity pox 
the town of Annan; overpowered the reſiſtance of 


CAA 


fe other perſons of diſtinction; and had almoſt 

2 made priſoner, Edward Balliol himſelf; who, with 

difficulty, run naked. and unattended, into 
en 


2 his nn 3 flew his eticher day and not a 


1% 
Fed 
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Ballo! W e eee theſe efform * the loyal 


on” A and the ſucceſs with which this laſt, bold 
Engliſh. enterprize; was crowned ; the King of England 
wore not ſo ſoon renounce his engagements with 
Balliol, nor relinquiſh the hopes upon which thoſe 


_ engagements were founded. Had Edward Balliol, 


indeed, been flain or taken captive at Annan; fuch 
an event might have at once compoſed the troubles 
which the Proſecution of his pretenſions, had be- 
gun to excite. But, one of his firſt acts, after his 
eſcape into Cumberland, was, to appoint commiſ- 


ſioners, who ſhould, in his name, ſolemnly ratify. 


by oath,” the treaty which he had already made 


with the Engliſh monarch. Edward of England, 


_ almoſt immediately upon this, throwing off all diſ- 

guiſe; accuſed the Scots of having violated the 

_ treaty of tapers, by acts of hoſtility upon 
the Engliſn borders; encouraged his barons to 
take arms with Balliol ; and muſtered a- force, to 


ya 
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be, that Edward old böller have accepted the* mor we 

ſame conditions of homage and vaſſal- ſervices from 3 — 

his young brother-in-law, David Bruce, than from 135. 

Balliol, who was not allied to his family: But, the 

adherents to Balliol, were; men attached likewiſe 

to the intereſts of England ; they who ſupported 

l Wl the family of Bruce, were the ardent votaries of 

d Wl their country's freedom; the former had forfeited. 

d their ancient inheritances in Scotland, by taking 

hb Wl part with the Engliſn; the latter had acquired 
their ' preſent poſſeſſions, by the heroitm with 
which they and their fathers withſtood md os + 
threw Engliſh uſurpation : And, in theſe circum- 

ſtances, the intereſts of his policy and ambition, 

left Edward no room for choice between the rights 

of Bruce, and the pretenſions of Balliol. Balliol — _ - 
thus openly encouraged and fupported, quickly re- 
turned out of his ſhort exile, with a powerful force 
of Engliſh warriours ; and having taken and burnt + 
the caſtle of Oxnam in Teviotdale ; fixed his head. 
er gas. for a b th in e vicinity of u | 


„ 


dow! the a of Bruce, and of hy 8 in- 
ties of Scotland, were not now idle. Archibald ns 
Douglas, one of the leaders in the fortunate enter- 
as bony — was ſent with a force of thres 

1 thouſand . 
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'  Roxburghzof military policy. But, Sir Andrew Murray, the 
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Stor, 1 * thouſand. men, to invade the weſtern border of 
England. He accompliſhed | his enterprize with 
+1 full ſucceſs, ravaged the diſtrict of Gilleſland, and 
returned ſafely home with abundant ſpoils and 

many priſoners. The invaders were quickly pur- 
ſued. by a retaliating incurſion from England. 

Near Lochmaben, the Engliſh, led on by Sir An- 

| thony Lucy, were bravely, but in vain oppoſed by 

the aſſembled Scots of the adjacent diſtricts. The 
Engliſh prevailed. Of the. Scots, - Humphry de 

Bois, Humphry Jardine, and William Carlyle were 

Cain, with many others; and Sir William Doug- 

las, afterwards the celebrated knight of Liddeſdale, 

with William Baird, and an hundred my" were 


made priloners*, | ED ee OP eee 


—_— 


IE Tut 31 * but ravaging incurſions, intended, 
83 on both ſides, rather to haraſs, and alarm, than to 


. 2 anſwer the ends of any regular, conſecutive plan 
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1s made 


priſoner. Regent, attempted the more important enterprize 
| of affaulting the encampment of Balliol at Rox. 
burgh, and cutting off his ſlender army before they 


.  thould be ſtrengthened by reinforcements from . 
| England. At the bridge of Roxburgh, an impe- K 
{ 


s onlet x was made by the Scots, and was vigo- 
"O02 
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roully reſiſted by the troops of Balliol. While the euer. . * 


conflict was earneſtly preſſed, on both ſides, a brave 
eſquire, Ralph Golding by name, ſtepping forward 225 | 
from among the Scots, fought with aſtoniſhing i bp 


trepidity, amid the thickeſt of the enemy, till he 


was thrown to the ground. From the ranks out 
of which he had advanced, the Regent himſelf, | 
more generouſly gallant than became his office, 
was the firſt to fly to the relief of the bold Gold- 
ing. By the hope of making ſo. conſiderable a 


perſon their priſoner, the ſoldiers of. Balliol, were 


called forth in a larger number, and moved to fight 
with redoubled ardour, None, or few of the Re- 
gent's own ſoldiers ruſhed forward, to ſupport or 
reſcue him. He fought with incredible activity 
and vigour ; but was at laſt compelled: to ſurren- 
der himſelf a priſoner ; although, even then, it was 
not Balliol, but the King of England, whoſe cap- 
tive he would acknowled ge Rane: to 25 


8 chen Third of England, ! had, in Wl mean 


The ki 
time, ſummoned his military vaſſals to attend himof le 


land, 
in arms, at Newcaſtle upon Tyne; and was With conjunc- | 


t ith 
great activity, making every neceffary preparation gen * ogg 


for the invaſion of :Scotland, -in fulfilment of the belieges 
_ he * made with n In vain had the 


2 rench 
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2 ſition, to divert Edward from his hoſtile intentions 


Pard earneſtly ſtrove to deprive them, by. requeſt. 


at Tweedmouth, on the ſouthern bank of the 
Tweed, and oppoſite to Berwick, Balliol, with 


ſtrong place; or ſlow to meet the coming ſtorm. 


named the rebellious Scots. Having taken every 
requiſite, previous meaſure, and having muſtered 


. append with Seton, the Earl of March was ap- 
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French King endeavoured, by his friendly interpo- 


713, Againſt David Bruce and his ſubjects. Of the be- 
_ nefits of their naval intercourſe with Flanders, Ed- 


ing the Earl of that country, to prohibit his ſub- 
jects from lending aid by ſea to thoſe. whom he 


his forces at Newcaſtle; he proceeded on his 
march; and in the end of May, in the year one 
thouſand three hundred and thirty-three, arrived 


his ſmall army had already laid fiege to this im- 
portant town, the frontier Wee af er 
at its wan eaſt e | 


— 


"as were. the Scots _ of b the 3 of thi 


The governor of the town of Berwick; was the 
brave Alexander Seton ; and while this command 


mm — Pa 


pointed to the government of the caſtle. By ſea, 
2d on land, the fiege was vigorouſly urged by the 
fleet and army of the Engliſh. A gallant reſiſtance 
was made by the beſieged; many of the Engliſh 
ſhips were burnt or ſunk ; many of their ſoldiers 
fell; every u they attempted, was ſtill with 

0 heroic] 
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ns Wl force and perſeverance of the deſiegers, began W 1 
e · ¶ overcome the reſiſtance of thoſe by whom they 25 4 

d- vere oppoſed : William, the ſon of Alexander Se- 
ton, a youth worthy of his father, periſhed in an 


attack upon the Engliſh fleet: Each ſucceeding day 


he thinned the numbers, and diminiſhed the reſources 
-ry N of the townſmen and the garriſon : And Seton was 
red I at laſt obliged to ſolicit and accept a truce, on the 


hard conditions of agreeing to ſurrender the town 

to the beſiegers, unleſs it ſhould before a certain 

day, be relieved by ſupplies from Scotland; and of 
giving hoſtages, among whom was his own only 25 
ſurviving ſon, to the Engliſh, as ſecurities for his 
faithful performance of the ſtipulated ſurrender, if 
the fap | "on he e expetted, e 1 to arrive“. | 


bY Too 


— 


Am Douglas, n now Ravens of Scotland The Seoty—© © 
for David Bruce, in conſequence of the captivity ae dne 


raiſe the 


orm. Nof Andrew Murray, had, in the mean time, afſem- . 


the bled a numerous army, and was impatiently advan: andinvade 
Northum- 

nandeing to give battle to the Engliſh, and raiſe the berland. 

s ap- ſiege of Berwick. On the eleventh day of July, the 

ſex, I beſieged garriſon, with infinite joy, beheld the ar- „1 

y theſſmy of Douglas arrive within ſight of the town, 

tance and were flattered with. hopes of ſure rener, be- | 
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from Scala Chronica, publiſned by Sir . 3 * 
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or to introduce by ſome avenue, more effectui 


Truces, 
and cruel- 
ty of Ed- 
ward. 


ours into the town; and after vainly ſtriving to 
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fl fore the expiration of the truce. Douglas with hi * 


forces, aroſſed the Tweed; threw ſome ſmall ſup. 
plies of neceſſaries, and ſome few auxiliary warri 


draw the Engliſh out to battle upon equal ground; 


ſupplies to the relief of the beſieged ;. paſſed on, 
ward with his army, to depopulate Northumber. 
land; and even aflaulted | Bamburgh-caſtle, in 
dich Philippa, the young nooks of mene, ba 
"oi her e els he | ö 


ee, nd & U 10 bis f 3 deln 
the town; reſolving to win it, ere he would give 
battle to the Scottiſh army, unleſs they ſhould, 
with fool-hardy courage, attack his encampment, 


While Douglas in vain waſted Northumberland; g 
the truce between Edward and the governor of the ir 
town, expired; and the Engliſh King. inſtantly Ml ; 
claimed that ſurrender, to ſecure the performance. 
of. which, hoſtages had been put into his hand- n 
But, ſince the garriſon had obtained ſome ſmall d 
ſupplies, in ſpite of the keeneſt vigilance of the bed 
ſiegers; and as Sir William Keith who enterei 3 


with thoſe ſupplies, had ſuperſeded Seton in the t 
chief command: It was anſwered from the garrs 
ſon, that, the town being relieved, could not be 

in ſiurrendered; 
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| furrendered i and the liberation of the hoſtages, 
up. was in turn required. Edward ſeeing himſelf thus & 
ri mocked by what he deemed a deceitful evaſion ; 


to and en iged by thoſe ravages of Northumberland 


adi which yet he would not raiſe the ſiege to check; 
ua was exaſperated to the fury almoſt of madneſs, by 
on the anſwer of the garriſon. The hoſtages were in 


Ter: ; I 
e. If, 
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den his hands; they were the children of Seton, and 


ul of the other principal perſons within the town : 
nad On them, therefore, he threatened to wreak' his 
{MW vengeance. His threats could not move the Scots 


com the terrible firmneſs of their purpoſe. They 
ore execrated that violation of the law of nations 
weg which he menaced, but would not ſacrifice the 


ala auties of the patriot to the feelings of the father. 
Thomas Seton, the ſon of Alexander, and now, 
the only ſurviving child of his parents, was, with 
inhuman cruelty, hanged: before the walls of the 
town; and-the Chet hoſtages were ſpared only on. 
account of their tender years, and becauſe it was 


not likely that the murther of the reſt,” would pro- 


ſel and relief from the Scottiſh Regent who was 
with his army in Northumberland; and it was a- 
greed, that, unleſs a reinforcement. of two hundred 

2 | * men 


| duce any better effect than that of young Seton, in 
diſpoſing the garriſon to a furrender. Yet again, 
Edward found himſelf obliged to grant a ſecond 
truce to the beſieged ; Sir William Keith was per- 

mitted to paſs out for the purpoſe of ſeeking coun-- 
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c Battle of 
Halidon 
hill. | 


= of about fifteen thouſand men, of whom the great- 
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men ſhould be introduced into the town, to the 
—— aid of the garriſon, before the hour of evening. Man 


giving battle to the enemy. The Engliſh army 


choice or delay. After the reſt of a ſingle night, 
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prayer, on the nineteenth day of July; the befieg. Noi 


ed ſhould then deliver up the town and caſtle to Mir 


the Engliſh, upon fair terms of honourable ae ar! 
lation*. VF % e |. 
TRE Scottiſh army were no der n of Wer 
this truce, than they haſtened backward, to ſave Msc 
the town by throwing into it new ſupplies, or by 


* 


{till maintained the ſame advantages of local fitua- 
tion, which had before deterred the Scots from at- 
tacking them. But, there was now no room for 


the Regent * out his troops in order of battle; 
and attempted to introduce the neceſſary ſupplies ; 
not without the purpoſe of joining in a general en- 
gagement, if the relief of the town, might not be 
more eaſily accompliſhed. His forces, conſiſting 


er number were light-armed, he diſtributed into i 
four columns, which were ſeverally commanded by 
John Randolph the young earl of Moray, Robert 
Steward of Scotland, the Regent himſelf Archibald 
Nonglat, a and Hugh ear of Roſs. The Scots, to 

EY begin 
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begin the attsck, had to croſs the marſhy plain, ger. * 


and to aſcend the heights of Halidon, bee | 
which the enemy awaited their approach. In a rt * 1 
firſt effort, the full · armed ſoldiers of the 'Scottiſh i 
- MWarmy, endeavoured to break through the poſts of 

the Engliſn, to where they might be received by the 

garriſon into the town. They were repulſed with 

great laughter. Ere this time, however, the whole 


Scottiſh army had advanced to ſuſtain that firſt at- 
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y tack, and to charge the whole force of the enemy. ; 
i lbe column commanded by the earl of Roſs, aſ- . 
As 


ailing the flank of the Engliſh army with mighty 
impetuoſity, ſeemed at firſt likely to make an im- 
preſſion, but were ſoon diſordered and driven back. 
he fight had -now become 'general : the Scots, 
onfidering the fate of the liberties of their coun- 
ry, to depend upon the event of the battle, 
ought in every part of the field, with that deſpe- 
ate intrepidity which well became the ancient 
ame of their patriotiſm and valour. But, againſt/, 
uch odds, in local circumſtances ſo diſadvantage- 
dus, and at the ſame time in oppoſition to enemies 
who were not leſs brave, and were probably better 
liſciplined, and more completely equipped than 
hemſelves, the Scots could not prevail. The flow- 
r of their nobles and warriours fell, bravely fight- 
ng: Many were made priſoners : The reſt ſought | 
heir ſafety in flight. Diſappointed, in this man- 
of; of all relief, the garriſon of Berwick ſurren- 
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dered the town and caſtle to the victors: And the 


wm Farl of March, and Alexander Seton, were even 
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| Regent, the aged earl of Lennox, the brave Fra. 
fers, the earl of Carrick, ſeveral chiefs of the fami. 


maſters of all the kingdom, fave only the caſtles of 


received into favour with the Engliſh King. ln 
the battle of Halidon, in the capture of Berwick 


was no perſon alive and at liberty, who might have 
| muſtered a new force to make head once more, a 


the fortalice in th iſle of Lochdown, between Gal- 
| loway and Carrick. Malcolm Fleming, tutor to 


Fals Gies ut . ona in. 275 28. — 


Scotland was once more ſubdued. Douglas the 


ly of Stewart, had periſhed in the battle. Ther: 


gainſt the invaders. Within a few days after theit 
fucceſs at Halidon, Balliol and the Engliſh were 


Dunbarton, Lochleven, Kildrummy, Urquhart, and 


David Bruce, ſeeing the fortunes of the Brucian 
party thus ruined and hopeleſs, faithfully conveyed 
the young King with his Queen, and his foſter- 
brother Rankine More, from Dunbarton caſtle, in 
which he had for fome time relided, t the Eo 
of France“. 5 


unn, Book VIII. 
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Trvn fall of the 1 and Wen e u the Bru- Sree, T 


cian party in the battle of Halidon. hill; the con- sr L 
ſequent ſubmiſſion of the kingdom to the victors; Ad. 
and the retreat of David Bruce to France; left 


hardly any thing more to be done by Balliol, = |= 


cept to fit down "quietly in the poſſeſſion of the 
Scottiſh dominichs, to reward his followers, and 
to fulfil the humiliating conditions of his treaty 
with the king of England. Even Alexander Seton 
and others who had'the moſt obſtinately ſupport= 
ed the intereſts of young Bruce, now acknowledg- 
ed the authority of Balliol, and heartily engaged 
in his ſervice. A Parliament was aſſembled by the Firſt feſt Par. 
uſurper ; and various meaſures were : adopted in — 
order to fatisfy the demands of the Engliſh A 
to reſtore the exile-adventurers to the poſſeſſion of 
the eſtates which they claimed, and to eſtabliſh a 
new ſyſtem for the ordinary adminiſtration of the 
Scottiſh government“. 1 

1 1 
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e Ar their firſt ende * the 2 F- 
— of Balliol, made but little prggreſs in the ſettl, 4 
155 ment of the affairs, on account of which they hal . 
been called together. Riyal claims could not be 
eaſily adjuſted: there was ſtill in mens? minds, ail « 
wavering of purpoſe, a turbid ferment of ſeni i - 
ments and paſſions, which rendered them incap: n 
ble of ſteady faith, or calm deciſion; Balliol durii , 
not proceed to eſtabliſh himſelf i in the dominion r 
Scotland without fulfilling his treapy with 5 kin x 
of England; and yet, a. meaſure ſo ſ 
the confeſſion of, the aeg of t 
crown, and the dependency of that of grin f 
was not to be Propoſed i in a Scottiſ Parlian j 
without extreme delicacy and caution, or without f 
the previous uſe df all the artifices of political | in 
trigue, in order to ſecure to it à favourable recep 
sccond tion. Within a few months, however, at a ſecond 
3 meeting of his Parliament, Balliol procured the 
ratification, of all his engagements, with England 
Conce- To all that Balliol had formerly conſented to 
5 Lag ad ſubmiſſion to the paramount authority, of England 


ſervice in the Engliſh wars with F rance, the abſo 
lute and final ſurrender of the town and territory 


ceſſion of Balliol was enlarged, ſo as to include 


of Berwick ; his Parliament now. gave their con- 
currence and ſanction. Nay, in the written deed 
in which theſe were formerly expreſſed, the con. 


the foreſts of J edburgh, Selkirk, and Ettrick ; the 
2 1 counties 


the 1 * ng roRT or r SCOTLAND. EN 
counties a Roxburgh, Vhebſtes; Dumfries; and Ene. 1. 


dinburgh ; with the conſtabularies of LI 
hat Haddington; and all the towns and caſtles . 
t b within thefe territories. Balliol ſoon after pre- 
„% enting himſelf before the Engliſh King, at New. 
caſtle upon Tyne, there did homage for the re- 
maining parts of the kingdom of Scotland. Ed- 
ward reſtored to Balliol, the lands of Buittle, en- 


more, and Kirkandrews, ancient eſtates of his fa- 


ing ily; which had been unadvifedly included in the 
g ſurrender of the territory of Dumfries. Theſe 
üg tranfations were finally cloſed : And Balliol having 
ano fully gratified his potent ally, turned himfelf to en - 


joy and exerciſe that ſovereign authority which be 
des wg went and diferetion t to have ne” 


Porz the Wed 0 union of Ballors n Diſfen- 
were for ever broken by thoſe very events Which cu LY 
ſeemed to have more than crowned their hopes, adherents | 
ard to have permanently eſtabliſhed their intereſs 
upon a ſecure foundation. The Engliſh barons, 

and the exiles who had been the firſt to eſpouſe his 

| cauſe, could not be eaſily ſatisfied that any offices 

and eftates which he had to confer, were com- 


penſations adequate to their ſervices and me- 


del rits. Scarcely a ſingle fayour or reward was be- 
25 Vor. III. 3 a ſtowed 
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| ceived, and. the diſtribution. of. the ae or teit- 


quarrel which quickly: .droye. a haughty. baron into 
open revolt. Alexander de Moubray, claiming. the 
ſucceſſion to the inheritance of his deceaſed brother, 


and the molt eminent of all the. barons who, had fol · 


Caurt. I hey were courted back by conceſſions, 


a needy adventurer, like themſelves; even now, not 


ing ambition of Edwarc d, had left to, bim; {Fo 
ſufficient power, to reſtrain, their contentions. .. A- 


„ [Boox,1), 


Rowed, upon any one, of avis aid 1 50 
the envy. and Jealouſy. of. ther eſt, oF: erſonal fr riend. 
ſhip, from the King, the degree! of, attention, with 


which their ancient claims Were 1 eſpe iy fly 145 
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ed eſtates of the Brucian party; were ſo many ob. 
jects by which all their angry paſſions, and all den 
mutually invidious ſentiments were kindled, d, and 
ſoon inflamed, t to furious hoſtility. B allol io lately 
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an independent ſovereign, but a vaſſal of the Eng. 
liſh, monarch; and not yet enjoying the undiſputed 
poſſeſſion of all the lands and caſtles which the graſp- 
ted 


midſt other diſcords, there aroſe among them one 


in preference to that brother? $ ſurviving daughters; 
had his claims at firſt allowed, and obtained the en· 
feoffment which he demanded. Upon this, De Beau- 
mont and De Haſtings, Earls. of Buchan and Athole, 


lowed Balliol from England, eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
injured. females, and i in diſguſt retired from Balliol's 
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by new grants, and by the reſumption of that 
which had been ae, to Moubray. But, Mou- 
bray, 


of his interel 
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rival bürönts, whieh"was now more chortifyitig and + 


eonteniþtustis, than if His deſires had been; in the 
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firſt iuſtance, abſblutely refüfed; now in his turn S2 


rare Aſgulted, from Duff ol's Court, Ueferted £Y 


"ER 


ind fought the fedreſs of his wrongs, 57 frivig 
to rekindle te yet Wy Eibery r the pay or 
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"Pits ſeaſon was Walle The lately adding 8 
fl de of Bruce's affairs, began again to ſwell. ' "Mur-ntw; 


ray of Bothwell, newly releaſed from captivity, and David 


— ruce. 


Probably not without having ſwörn fealty to Bal- 


Hol, a and to England; 3 *eagerly aſſociated" himſelf 
with Mo: ubray. Another Moubray, the governor 
of Roxburgh, ſoon revolted from the Engliſh" King, 


and followed the fortunes of his kinſman. Theſe 
inſurg ents ſpeedily ' ſhewed themſelves in Buchan, 
in Tick forte, that, beſieging Henry de Beaumont 
Jundarg, they quickly reduced him 
to a capitulation, by which be'obtained liberty to 
retire, uninjured, into England. In the north-weſt - 


in his caſtle ot 


parts'6f Tf the'ifland; 'Ybbut the'fame time, Robert, 
— 2 of© 
RY, by interitanie, 14 15 ſteward of Scotland; 5 

5 „ after 
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2 u f r lurking. ſecretly, in the ifle of, Bute, far ſame 
u me ſubſequent. to the gi kennen 


© + ed to the caſtle of Hunbartan up« 


quic kly, bythe. aid of Camphell oi: Lach | 

. the caſtle. of Nunogn;,; by the faithful. inteepidity: 
of his raſſals, in Bute, recovered. that, whole. ie 
from the adherents. to.Balliol; and then adyancing 
inwards through the territory of Renfrew, reduced 
all its inhabitants to own, the ſoyereign authority, 
of David Bruce. De. Roſs, Balliol's governor of 
Ayrſhire, ſubmitted, without reſiſtance, to the con- 

| queror of Renfrew. The people from: all quarters 
© . a. crowded to join the ſtandard of young Stew 
Mk: art, and to fight for the ſon of Robert Bruges The 
young earl of Moray, returning irom a, ſhort. exile: 
in France, to which. he bad eſcaped aſter the bat. 
tle of Halidon; was immediately aſſociated with! 
Stewart | in the Regency, of the kingdom for David 
Bruce; ; and without delay, made himſelf maſter: : 
of the territory of Athole, and even gained iu 
earl, David ge Haſtings, to deſert the gauſe of the 
uſurper, and attach himſelf to the {ergy nes of the 
Ane monarch of the Scots“. „ gr oye hn 
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and ſucceſ- Bios, co lah ded. 4 and eee by 


ſes of Bal- 


liol, aidedtheſe new eyents, found himſelf helpleſs. and irre- 
Ds, ſolute as to any meaſures of oppoſition to this ga- 


2 thering 
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don his can © Even of the Engzüilh, he 
a'foree at band, which n be ſulfcient 
media ion ſupport. But, 
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* royal vaſſal. Enn Balliol Leg retired, 73 
for ſome ſhort ſpace of time, again itito dg : 
was quickly ſent ack with an army, with which 
he was once more enabled to meet the adherents 
pf Bruce. He fonght' them i in the diſtrict of Ren- 
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Wies; waſted Avondale and the territories adja - 
be rent; and fpendiug ſome ſhort part of the winter 
ile bn be royal eaſtle of Renfrew ; eaſily recovered to 

at- his allegiance, not à few of thoſe whom Robert 

ih Stent lad lately won to the obedience of the ex · 5 

nid ie King. From Renfrew he paſſed into Lothian; "W 

ſter Mend there without oppoſition, executed ſummary 

in Whuttice- upon all rebels againſt his authority, or 
the Nriolstors of the 2 5 peace. c of the ſociety under 15 
ihe us eee OT 
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47: Tir: thaſs were but vain, or petty 1 caring 
by either to reconcile to his intereſts thoſe of his for- 
re adherei s 1 8 whom he bad been abandoned, 
ga- it n . nor 
ring | | 21775 | 
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1334. 
| again covered by his enemies. The s ancient hich: 


ern frontier of Scotland had been, by Bis own. at 
delivered up tc to the Engliſh. "Of thole dominion 
of which he was a nominal ſovereign, how ſmall 
part aQually remained to him? The earl of Match, 
Hat neceflity had conſtrained "to profels' himſelf 
for a time the vaſſal of Balliol and of England, no 
ſooner ſaw new hopes ariſe to the Brucian party, 
than he returned to the allegiance of the rightfl 
Unſuccels. monarch of his country. Lochleven-caſtle, one of 
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ful ſiege of 


Loco the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes which were poſſeſſed by the 
caſtle, ſubjects of Br ce, was indeed belies zed for Balli 
by a powerful force under the e of John 

de Striveling. This caſtle, however, ſeated it in an 

iſlet within the lake, was not eafily acceſſible 1 to be 
ſiegers. Vet, by the contrivance © of damming uy 

with a ſtrong mound, the ſtream "of the Leven, 
where it iſſues eaſtward from the lake, de Striveling 

15 had at length hopes, which were not far from be- 
ing fulfilled, of producing an artificial inundation, 

that by ſwelling the waters of the lake till they 

ſhould cover the iſle, might reduce the garriſon in 

the caſtle' to the neceſſity of ſurrendering to the 
befiegers, | as their ſole reſource againſt periſhing 

in the flood. Fortunately for the beſieged gart. 


ſon, the feſtival of * fainted Queen, Margaret, 
called 
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away many of the backen 0 its lerne b 


al, wach ſeizing the opportunity, diſpatch-, 
d four tri ity Joldiers, who ſecretly approaching 
he mou 1 that dammed up the outlet from the 
ake, \ ſucceeded i in forming a breach in it, by which, 
he pent up waters quickly guſhed forth, ſoon leav- 


5 ng the lake at its former level. De Striveling at 
Y 50 is return from Dunfermling, beheld the ruined 5 


Vork with inexpreſſible vexation and rage; and 


Si adignantly, vowed. never to deſiſt from his enter. | 
or riſe, till he ſhould have taken the caſtle, razed it; 
0 the ground, and put the garriſon, to the iword, "wy 


eſs efforts, he found himſelf ſhamefully compelled 
o leave unaccompliſhed. Lockleven-caſtle ſtill re- 
Ws. to ay Brucian Party 5 ; and its 5455 was, on 
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re of Sant > th cake an ancient foal | 
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if Colun mba, to whom there was. a chapel. ſacred 


emble i in a Parliament, at Dairſy i in Fife, for the 
purpoſe of arranging the affairs of the government,, 
and in order to concert new meaſures of defence 
and offence. againſt their common enemies. But, 
he ſame jealouſies and rivalities which had diſtrac- 
mw ed the party of Balliol here embroiled and diſ- 


alled . 29 XL concerted. 
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This raſh yow, however, after ſome farther frui * all 5 


iſclple . 


n an ile of the lake. Theſe ſucceſſes encoura : pariia- 


ped the adherents, to, the intereſts of Bruce, to hour. 
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= 5 Stewart with Haſtings the int rt? 


* 


Moray, and William Douglas, the Enight of Lid 
deſdale, now returned from captivity, fetthernſelve 
in oppoſition to the intereſts and defigns of Stewar 


— — 
Ry rs oe — — * 


, — 0. — 


could be framed, no general plans ä 
be concerted in this divided Parliament. The an 
gry barons ſeparated, in confuſton, and with ſpirin 
leſs diſpoſed to cordial union for the ſupport ani 


Anew and eee a new invaſion was faſt apurcil 


invaſion temporary inſtrument of the Engliſh King. It wa 


any ſteady attachment of any confiderable number 


erb of Athol, Were för 2 vt ſalpefted © of Tome 


dark deſigns inconſiſtent with the loyalty they pro- 
feffed to David Bruce. Young Randolph, carl 


and Haſtings. No regulations of 


une ment of © one common ward than befor 


ing from England. Baltiol was but the puny ant 


more for England, than for himſelf, he conquered 
Without an Engliſn force he could do nothing; 
neither his name, nor family, nor perſon could wit 


among the ancient Scots. But, Edward of England 
would not eaſily relinquiſh the profecntion of that fi 
yourite ga of e in e [ rue a and 

W 
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1 5 — A ſebininded | bis ardour. 
In van, did the French King offer his intermedia: 
tion in favdur of young Bruce and wa i pI ang 0. 
herents: It was feornfully rejectet 
perſon; invaded Scotland from een wy ch: 
with à powerful forces Balliol, with the cart 
Warenne, at the head of another body of troops; 
advanced almoſt in a parallel progreſs; à fleet with = 
provifions and military ftores, failed at the fame 
time along the eaſter coaſt ; and a body of Fle· 
ih ſoldiers, commanded by Guy, count of Na- 
mur, and engaged as mercenaries in the ſeryice of 
England, ſoon after, landed at Berwick; and march - 
ed northwards to Edinburgh, on their way to join 
the grand Englith army. The King of England, 
ind Edward Balliol purſued their career, almoſt 
unencounteret by any oppoſition. But, the Fle: Defeat of of 
miſh mercenaries unacquainted with the local cir- mim mer- 
eumſtances of the country, and ill. informed con- on che 
cerning the progreſs of the army which they were nary oy 
proceeding to join; had ſcarcely reached Ein- bg, 
burgh; when they were ſurprized by the ſudden 
appearance of a hoſtile Scottiſn force, which the 
Earls of Moray and March, with Sir Alexander 
Ramſay, led on to attack them. Edinburgh was 
then open and deſolate; the caſtle diſmantled; the 
30 -von without walls. Count Guy led out his troops 
You, muy f F | | 700 
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Sect-L. to meet the Scots on the Borough. moor. A fierce 
CHAP, III. 


uud obſtinate engagement enſued. Amid its hot. 
ror teſt rage, two champions from the two. oppoſed 
ßhooſts, agreeably to the uſages of warfare prevalen 
in thoſe times; Richard Shaw, a Scottiſh eſquire, 
and an unknown combatant from among the Fle. 
mings ; challenging each other, engaged in ſing 
combat, within fight of both armies. At the fir 
rencounter, they were mortally transfixed with 
each other's ſpears. When the dead bodies were 
afterwards ſtripped of their armour, it was found 
to be a woman who had ſo gallantly challenged the 
Scottiſh eſquire. At laſt, the Flemings were about 
to prevail, when William Douglas, opportunely 
deſcending from the heights of Pentland, with: 
reinforcement to his countrymen, at once decided 
the victory in favour of the Scots. The route( 
Flemings betook themſelves to the hill on which 
the caſtle had ſtood, and ſought ſhelter amid it 
ruins. With the carcaſes of their horſes ſlaughter- 
ed for this purpoſe, they attempted to form a ram- 
part againſt the Scots; who, faſt following their 
ſteps, ſurrounded and hemmed them in on all ſides. 
Within this ſtrange incloſure, they for ſome time 

N bravely kept their enemies at bay. But, thirſt and 
hunger compelled them to yield by capitulation 

By the Scots to whom they ſurrendered, the terms 

of the capitulation were fulfilled with punctilious 

honour. The Count of Namur and his followers, 

ſwearing 
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erce 
hot. 
oſed 
ilent 
uire, 


ſwearing on their part, never ine to bear armss Seer: 1 
againſt Scotland in the preſent war, were ſet at . 
berty, and were carefully eſcorted by the Earl of f To 
Moray, with William Douglas and his brother 


James, to the Engliſh border. On their return, 


Ele theſe gallant chiefs were attacked by the ' Engliſh 
nge varden of Jedburgh- foreſt; their ſlender company 
farlt 


rt BY was eaſily ſcattered ; James Douglas was ſlain ; and 
with the Earl of Moray made priſoner“. 
were | | 

bund 


WIIIꝝ theſe tranſactions were paſſing in the Progreſs 
] the 


1 


ſouthern and ſouth-eaſt parts of the kingdom; ſuch ſucceſs of 


bout Wl of the inhabitants of the other diſtricts, as ſtill re- . 
neh mained faithful to David Bruce, in the mean time 

ith 2 retired with their herds and moveable goods to the 

ided 


mountains and moraſſes; leaving the country de- 
ſolate before the invading armies of the Engliſh. . 
Edward's fleet entering the frith of Forth, ravaged 
he coaſts, ſacrilegioufly pillaged the holy iſle of 
hter I Inch. Columb, and then proceeded northward, a- 

ram. long the coaſt, to St Abb's head. The Engliſh 

ther BY monarch himſelf, with his main army, had, at the 
1963. Wl fame time, advanced acroſs the land, to Perth. No 

time Scottiſh army made head againſt him, Terrified 


uted 
hich 
id its 


and by his irreſiſtible career, reduced by famine, or al- 
ON ured by offers eagerly held out to ER: many of 
erms | the 
lious 


de * Fordun, XIII. 34, 35 —Boeth. L. XV. Fo. 331. 
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the partizans of David Bruce, now voluntarily ſub. 


n mitted themſelves to England, and to Balliol. The 


2545. 


Earl of Athole, particularly, and young Roben 

Stewart, who {till ſuffered himſelf to be guided b) 
Athole's counſels; warmly eſpouſed the. Engliſh 
intereſts. Athole, pretending that the purpoſe of 


his former revolt, was ſolely that he might find 


more effectual means for promoting the ſervice of 
the monarchs to whoſe allegiance he now returned; 
and holding forth magnificent promiſes of ſpeedily 


reducing all the Scottiſh Nobles to follow his own . 


example, and own Balliol for their ſovereign ; had 
all his eſtates in Scotland and England, reſtored 
and confirmed to him; and was even naminated 
Lord-Lieutenant of the former kingdom, A for, 
mal treaty was negociated between Athole, Stewart, 


and their friends and adherents on the one hand, 


and Balliol and the Engliſh King on the other 
This treaty granted a free amneſty to all who ha- 
ving been partizans of Bruce, ſhould henceforth 
ſubmit to the authority of Balliol ; ſanQioned the 
liberties of the Scottiſh church, and the ancient 
laws and uſages of the kingdom; and excluded 
foreigners from all public offices in Scotland, es- 
cept only the adminiſtration of the royal domains. 


Perſuaded that, by theſe ſucceſſes and negociations, 


he had at laſt eſtabliſhed on a ſolid toundation, the 
authority of Balliol and of England, among the 


Scots; Edward the Third now returned fouth- 


ward; 


[ 
\ 
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ward; while Balliol turned himſelf to maintain d * 


and ſtrengthen his intereſts by his own exer tions: 
Ind Athole with ſubtle policy and active vigour, js hu 
prepared to fulfil thoſe ſplendid promiſes 90 which 


Ine had procured his 5 pardon. 


of 
ind n cave: was yet a ee ls of fi fond 
: of patriotiſm, of fierce independence, of generous loy- 


alty among the Scots, which fears, hopes, intereſts, 
bind even ſolemn engagements, could not totally 
Wcxtinguiſh. Murray of Bothwell, Douglas of Lid- 
deſdale, and the Earl of March, hiding themſelves | 
in ſecret receſſes, refuſed all ſubmiſſion to the au- 


ted Mifthority of Balliol and the King of England. Even 
for. che Engliſh barons in the ſouthern parts of Scot- 


land, and on the border, facrificing the intereſts of 
their ſovereign to private jealouſy or friendſhip, 
rather favoured than earneſtly purſued thoſe three 


ha- NMilluſtrious outlaws, in their attempts to evade, and New en- 
oth again harraſs the power of Balliol. The caſtle n 


the I Eildrummy, the poſſeſſion of Murray, and at this ee 
ient time the reſidence of his wife and children, being 
ded beſieged by Athole, amid his endeavours to ſub- 
ex- Nect thoſe northern parts to the authority which he 
uns, bimſelf obeyed ; intelligence of its danger was 


ons, N quickly ommunieated to Murray himſelf i ae 
the 7 9 Ig "Pikes 


uth- (Wl * Forduo. XIII. 36 Guede V. 14 :—Boeth, XV. Fo. 
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erer 1 place of his retreat. Aſſiſted by his two aſſociate 
uw March and Douglas, Murray aſſembled i in the dif. 
= tricts of Merſe and Lothian, a ſmall company of x 
bout eight hundred men, and with theſe proceedel 
_ northwards to attack Athole's army, and raiſe the 
ſiege of his own caſtle. Athole's troops amounted 
to the number of three thouſand men, but were 
indifferently accoutered, and not ardently attachet 
to their leader. On his march, Murray was joined 
by three hundred men from the diſtrict of Marre, 
under the command of John Craig. Strength 
_ ened by this reinforcement, and likewiſe informet 
inch of concerning the diſpoſition, the temper, and the 6- 
_ *-perations of the enemy; Murray ſurprized Athol 
in the foreſt of Culblane, adjacent to Kildrummy; 
eaſily defeated' and diſperſed his whole force; and 
ſaying. Athole himſelf, thus delivered Scotland 
from the fickle and turbulent ambition of a young 
baron, whoſe reſtleſſneſs might ſeem to render hin 
incapable of faithul attachment to any party, and 
whoſe influence and abilities could not but make 
him a formidable enemy to whomſoever he ſhoull 
W e F 


: Tun immediate conſequences of the death of 
i, of the W e of his troops, of the rs 
= M 
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Pief of 6 were highly fortunate tos. 


tes, wn „. 
a he cauſe. of David Bruce, and of the national 1 
F Derty of the Scots. By this ſucceſs of Murray, the A 5 | 
dei rattered partizans of Bruce were encouraged, once 


more to deſcend from their mountains, to comeSuecceſſes 


1 the R 
atell out from their ſecret faſtneſſes, and to join the eee 
den nt champions of their country. From the diſ- "gg 
hel ricts of the. North, they returned ſouthward; and 


at Dunfermling, aſſembled in a ſolemn parliament 


ined 
urn which Sir Andrew Murray was again recogniz- 
oth d as Regent of Scotland, for his nephew David 


Bruce. Having 1n this Parliament concerted mea- 


mel 
ee res for the recovery of the caſtles and territo- 
ok ies of Bruce out of the hands of the uſurpers, 


hey proceeded without delay, to the proſecution 


my; 
7 of new enterpriſes. The caſtle of Dundarg which 
tland ad been not long ſince demoliſhed, but after- 


ards rebuilt, and which was now held by Hen 
y de Beaumont; was by him ſurrendered to the 
Regent, on condition, that Beaumont himſelf, with 

us followers ſhould be diſmiſſed in ſafety into Eng- 

and, but ſhould never more voluntarily ſerve a- 

painſt the Scots. The caſtle of Coupar in Fife, 

held by William Bullock, a prieſt, for Balliol and 

he Engliſh, was beſieged by Murray; but its 

ſtrength, the firm intrepidity of Bullock, and the 

neus of a treaty of truce obtained by the Pope and —& 
the Kings of France from the King of England in 
behalf of the Scots; retarded the FR" of this 

caſtle ; : 


48 
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Worn The caſtle of Lochindorp, the reſidence of Cather 
A. D. 
1335. 


Meaſures 5 | 15 Hs 
. 210 had, by various other tranſactions endeavoured to 


emplo 


- by Ba 

and the 
Englith 
King for 
the ſu 


their pow offers were made by Balliol, ſo advantageous, thi 
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caſtle; and the ſiege was turned into a blockade 
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ine de Beaumont, widow of the Earl of Athole 
being likewiſe beſieged by Murray's forces, wu 
alfo ſaved from capture by a truce to which the 
King of England conſented, in order that he migh 
thus gain time to muſter forces for another inn 
ſion of Scotland“. 0 


In the mean dime, Edward and his vaſſal Ballid 


iol 


ſtrengthen their power over the Scottiſh dominion 
To John, Lord of the Weſtern Iles, the deſcen 
4 dent of Somerled, the anceſtor of the Macdonald 


the almoſt independent, inſular chieftain was in 
duced to deſert the intereſts of Bruce, and to pro 
feſs himſelf the vaſſal of Balliol. Mull, Sky, Iflay 
and Gigha, with the other more conſiderable He 
budian ifles, and the diſtricts of Cantyre and Knap 
dale upon the Mainland, as well as the wardſhip dl 
the infant-heir of the earldom of Athole ; wen 
eagerly granted by Balliol and the Engliſh King 
to ſecure the allegiance of ſo potent a vaſſal. But, 
the treaty, as it ſhould ſeem, rather ſtrengthened 
and extended the power of the Lord of the ifley 
than brought any acceſſion of force and authority 
Gn W 


2 Fordun. XIII. 36:—Fœdera. IV. 690. 
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to Balliol and the King of Aasund⸗ Edward at t Seer * 


e. Iii. 
the ſame time ſtrove to ſecure the defence of thoſe ng 
territories which had been finally ceded to Eng- f. 


land, by his treaties with Balliol; and for this pur- 


1936 


tha poſe, diſtributed the lands in grants to ſome of his 
ion barons, who might be expected to fight with zeal. © 
nv: 018 intrepidity for the preſervation of poſſeſſions 


which had thus become their own. - On William 
de Montague he beſtowed the town and ſheriffdom 
of Peebles, the town and ſnieriffdom of Selkirk, the 4 
foreſts of Selkirk and Ettrick. To Henry Piercy 

he gave the town, caſtle, conſtabulary, and foreſt 

of Jedburgh ; in exchange for the caſtle of Loch» _ 
maben, with the diſtricts of Annandale and Moffat- . 
dale, n were ee by _ to the Og 


Six, the ene of che Scots ave din Roles Another 

cy of Sir Andrew Murray, the earneſt ſolicitations 
of thoſe who were confined in the beſieged caſtles, 
and his ſuſpicions that a force might ſoon arrive 
from France, to the aid of the faithful ſubjects of 
David Bruce; again moved the King of England, 
o come northward in perſon ; for the purpoſe of 
finally ſubjugating the refractory Scots. He came 
at the head of an army of twenty thouſand men; 
and his progreſs by land, was, as before, accompa- 
wed by, a fleet ſailing along the eaſtern coaſt. 

Vol. III. e Ee Wes 
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mr apy toward Perth ; his fleet, after entering the frith 


. 
1336. 


of Forth, and ravaging the adjacent lands as far u 


Alloa and Stirling, then held its navigation onward 
to the frith of Tay. From Perth, Edward rapidly pro, 


ceeded into the more northern counties; raiſed the 


9 ſiege of the caſtle of Lochindorp, ravaged the whole 


diſtri& of Moray, and penetrated as far as Inverneſz 


Thomas Roſheme, a knight belonging to the fleet 
landing about this time near Aberdeen, was eager, 
ly oppoſed and ſlain by the citizens of that toun 
| Although Roſheme fell, his followers were viQs, 


rious ; and Edward failed not to puniſh the raſh 
dens of the inhabitants of Aberdeen, by reducing 
their town to aſnes. Even this progreſs of Ed 


Ward's, howeyer, could not finally deſtroy the par: 
ty of Bruce: for, Andrew Murray with his fol 


lowers and adherents, neither meeting the Engli 


in battle, nor yet coming to make their ſubmiſſion, 
were content with retiring before the overwhelm: 
ing tempeſt, to their remote hills and faſtneſſes 


from which, after the departure of the conqueroj, 


they might again ruſh down upon the territorie 
which he now over-ran, and might ſoon overtury 


all his eſtabliſhments. However, to ſecure his cot 


queſts againſt ſuch attacks, Edward repaired and 
_ garriſoned the fortreſſes of Dunnottar, Kinclevin, 


Laurieſton, Stirling, Bothwell, Edinburgh, and 
| Roxburgh z left at Perth, a conſiderable body al 
. : » ; | ooßpß 
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time, induſtriouſly to purſue the advantages he had"; 
ny vengeful eruelcies on thoſe who unfortunately 


Ncularly, in revenge for the death of his ſon-in-law, 
the Earl of Athole, eagerly. hunted out; and put to 
death, as many as he could poſlibly diſcover of thoſe 
who had fought on the ſide of Murray i in the battle, ” 


been gone, when Sir Andrew Murray, againdeſcend= 
ing from the mountains of the North, ſhewed him- 
ſelf with a conſiderable force in the territories which 
2dward had ſubdued; beſieged, took and levelled to 
the ground, the caſtles of Dunnottar, Kinnelk, and 
Lawrieſton; and for a while, lurking i in the woods 
of Angus, made continual excurſions againſt the 
Engliſh who had their head · quarters at Perth. 

rom Angus, he ſoon after paſſed over into Fife ; ; 
Ihe Earl of March, Sir William Douglas, and ma- 


conny other Scottiſh barons were in his company; 
„ ee 
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troops ; and then went fouthward whither 83 was er. —— 


called ok the. ekt, of his vr air. bs 2 5 


e ths aber of Edward, bis officers, New e. en 
ſoldiers, and other adherents continued for ſome: and ſuc- .' 


cefles of 
gained over the Brucian Scots; and inflicted ma- = Murs 


ray. 


fell into their hands. Henry de Beaumont, parti- 5 


of Culblain. But, the Engliſh King had not long 


—— 
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garriſon. Having alſo deſtroyed this caſtle, they 


Political 


views of 
the Eng- 


Iiſh King 


on the 


continent. 
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takes taken and demoliſhed the tower of Falk. 
n advanced to St Andrews; and after they 
had for three weeks beſieged the caſtle, they made 
themſelves maſters of it by a capitulation, which 
protected the lives and liberties of the ſurrendering 


with ſimilar ſucceſs aſſailed thoſe of Leuchars and 
Bothwell. A remarkable piece of artillery which 
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they. carried about with them, was the engine ſc 
- which ſecured the ſucceſs of all theſe ſieges, here 


by the ſhattering impreſſion which it made upon 
the beſieged walls, there, by the terrour which wa 
inſpired by the very report of what its diſcharge 
had elſewhere effected. Only the caſtles—of Cou tk 
par which was till ably defended by William Bub 
lock; and of Stirling for the relief of which the at 
Engliſh made ſome active and alarming move WF 
ments; from among all the places of ſtrength {re 
which the Scottiſh barons about They” time aſſailed; ol 
were held out againſt their attacks“. e oc 


« - i. a= ar 


mx theſe events were mes in Scotland 
the King of England Was, fortunately for the Sci 
allured away by other hopes and loftier views of hi 
ambition, to diſtant ſcenes of war and conqueſt, a th 


the continent of Europe. Ever ſince the deſcen- ce 
= 3 oy dents Mor 


* Fordun. XIII. 39 8 L. IR —Winton. Bed ng 
VIII. ; | 


/ 


dents of Rollo had 1 added the ung dente of England 
to the dutchy of Normandy; the Kings of France Cnr 
had ceaſed to view ſuch potent vaſlals, 
eyes than of jealous hoſtility. Many wars had 
from time to time ariſen between the two Crowns. 
Put, intermarriages and alliances of affinity, had 
been occaſionally reſorted to, as expedients for 
cloſing thofe wars in peace, or for confirming un- 
certain, precarious peace, from the boſom of which, 
war ſeemed ſtill ready to burſt forth. Edward the 
Third of England was the ſon of one of thoſe mar- 
riages ; his mother Iſabella, being the daughter of 
Philip the Fair, King of France. The three bei 


Sree. L o 
Cuar. in. ; 


with other . D. 


1336. 


hers of Iſabella, ſucceflively Kings of France, had 


all died, without leaving male iſſue. By the 
acknowledged cuſtom and laws of ſucceſſion to the 
French Crown, females were excluded from this 
royal inheritance ; and Philip of Valois, the eouſin 


of Ifabella of England was, accordingly called wy 
occupy the throne, upon the death of Charles 


the Fair, the laſt ſurvivor of her brothers. In 


oppolition to this deſtination of the inheritance 
of the French dominions, her ſon Edward ſet up 


his own claims; alledging that, however his mo- 
ther as a Kale, might be legally incapable of ſuc- 
ceeding to the throne of France; yet, was he her 
ſon, agreeably to the generally received ie 
of the feudal law, qualified to inherit from her, 


"ghts to that throne, when could not have imme - 


n 


Wet 


— oy 
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unde availed herlelk. Stimulated. by an 
ambition, and by the martial ſpirit of the age ; led 
on by the counſels and invitations of ſome dif. 


contented French Barons; and provoked. by vari. 


ous: petty acts of opening hoſtility : Edward re. 
ſolved to make good his pretenſions by force of 
arms, and if poſlible, to atchieve the.conqueſt of 
France. Full of theſe hopes and purpoſes, he turn. 
ed his attention from Scotland, the final conquel 
of which, if this had been the ſole object of his am. 
bition, he might have perhaps, at length accom 
pliſhed ; to exhauſt the ſtrength of his kingdom in 


vain foreign enterprizes, which were at once to 


impoveriſn the wealth, and thin the numbers of his 


JubjeQs, and by their natural conſequences, to im. 


dy his own royal authority“. 


Naval 
tranſac- 
tions. | 


Wann che king of England v was 8 concert 
ing meaſures, and preparing fleets and armies for 


the invaſion of France; the Scottiſh royaliſts uſel 


ſome efforts te procure from abroad that naval at: 
mament which they wanted means to equip 2 
home, for the protection of their coaſts from the 
ravages of the fleets of England. At Genoa the 
hired ſome gallies for this purpoſe; which were 


| however, ſeized and burnt, by order of the Genoele 


ſenate, alſoon a8 their deſtination was known. From 


France, 


* Froiſſard; Rymer, Vol. IV. 1 | 
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ful Oe) a Gmall naval force was babes by theSeer. . | 
ed partizans of David Bruce; which, if it did not im * 


mediately ſail for the Scottiſh hatbours | was, how. 4. b. 


336-7. 
ever, not leſs uſefully employed in infeding the ; 


Engliſh aa Oy the iſles of Guernſey | 


of {Wand Jerſey, and capturing. many Engliſh merchant 
of veſſels in thoſe narrow ſeas. Yet, the Scots fon 


rn. after ſuffered a diſaſter -at ſea, which was to them „ 
much more grievous than all the petty evils which 


their ſhips could inflict upon the Engliſh. In two mene . 


Am- 

om veſſels under the command of John Biſnhop of Glaſ- = 

n in gow, a number of exiles who had formerly retired 

e France, from the power of Balliol and the Eng. —a@ 
f his lim, were on their way home; and brought with : 


them military ſtores and money, the preſents of the 
French King to his Scottiſh allies. At ſea, they 
vere met by the Engliſh admiral, John de Ros. 
\ deſperate conſſict enſued ; the biſhop of Glaſgow 


for was mortally wounded; the Scottiſh veſſels were 
uſed taken ; and in them thoſe ſupplies which were 
1 ar-{Wanxiouſly expected in Scotland, and many noble 


youths, the hopes of the n. moſt eminent farailies a As 


x the e the ne 
they ; 
were, Gs the aint a hi kd Scottiſh | 
noele Mons of the party of Bruce; now maſters of a 
ance; | 
is * Federa IV. 709: 721: Teras. w. 727 i 
II. 280. TR i 
\ 
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8 great portion of the midland diftrifts of the king Wiſc 
= Ar dom; and having by the capture of Bothwell ell f 
Y opened to themſelves a paſlage/toward the weſten 
border of England; ; went on an enterprize to re ti 
taliate the invaſions by which their country had He 
long been haraſſed. They entered Cumberland a 
and waſting the country round e ae return T 
_ _ _ _ n ities: 6, Barg! b 
5 | | 
nn W nn u bege of the! coltle of Edinburgh, now re 
. built and fortified: by the Engliſh, was the ner 
| great enterprize in which Murray and the Scottif 
Barons engaged. When they advanced toward 
Edinburgh, the inhabitants of - Eaſt, and of Mil 
Lothian, either awed by their force, or glad to fot 
fake the Engliſh, aſſoon as they could be prote&l 
in the deſertion ; renounced, for the greater pan 
their fealty to Edward, and ſubmitted to the g6 
vernment which ruled for David Bruce. Bu, 
while the fiege of Edinburgh-caſtle was earneſth 
prefled by the Regent's army with fair hopes d 
ſucceſs; the Engliſh, informed of its danger, hit 
tened from the border, in conſiderable force, to 
raiſe the ſiege. At Crichton in Mid Lothian, the 
were encountered by a body of Scots, under tht 
command of William Douglas. A deſperate a Þ 


tion was there fought, in which neither party pro- ® 
2 © ig el 


| E 


1 


> 
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ctorlous. Douglas himſelf was bieter 


ing Ned ak \ K 
tis oany wounded; and Sir Andrew Murray, in can n, +. 2. 
ſequence of theſe events; found it neceſſary or a 7; n „ 
nme to relinquiſh the ſiege. Vet, to preſerve, at | C1 
diet in part, that authority which he had = „„ 


acquired in Lothians the Regent appointed Lau- 
e Preſton to be ſheriff of the diſtrict. A num - 
ber of its idhabitants ſtill adhered to David Bruce: 


And as the reſt were attached to the Engliſh inte- 
r ro reſts; many mutual hoſtilities enſued between the 
nen two parties, by which this whole region was waſted 
ttibſalmoſt to utter deſolation. The Engliſh garriſon 
ain Edinburgh - caſtle, no ſooner ſaw themſelves re- 
Mi leved from the fiege by which they had been for 
fora while ſorely preſſed, than they renewed their e. 
d corſons through the circumjacent country; plun- 
pan dering and cutting off the Brucian Scots wherever 
ode) could find any of their goods, or could ſur- 
Bu prize themſelves in ſtraggling parties. The un- 
et {armed and helpleſs peaſantry, they pillaged pang DR 
sd maſſacre ben e, anten e ein 
hab | 87 eien  -.,.: 
, to I7.» was LANG. theſe. tr nfaione, that whey; were Bold decd 
the one day conducted by a bold Scot, whoſe name 3 


was Robert Prendergreſt, to the capture of a rieh ren. 9 OR 
booty in cattle on Calder · moor. Prendergreſt was 5 
at once the gods of of the axpediiiane. an the brav 


roi. 


95 P 
ed Vol. III. 5 F a 1 . + 9 4. ; eſt a * 
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| Eihment“ V et, amid the 
feſtivities of the evening, after their ann 
inſtead of being honoured for the good fervice he 
had that day performed, he found himſelf: ſeated t 


at table in a mean place, among the ſervants. En- ti 


8 raged at the undeſerved indignity, he ſat fullenly Wh i 


\ his abſtinence and ene afked him the cavſe, 


be awaited his enemy's approach, than the Scot 
ruſhed with the rapidity of lightning, ro 
cealment; with a drawn ſword pierce 
the proud Englifhman, by whom he bad been 


patience bore this new injury; but te 


ſtill, without eating or joining in the gaiety which r 
reigned around him; until the marfhal, noticing 


Prendergreſt returned an angry, haughty anſwer; 
upon which the marſhal ſtruck him on the head, 
till his blood guſhed copiouſly from the wound 
which was thus infficted. The Scot with ſeeming 
K the firſt 
opportunity of retiring that evening from among 
the Engliſh in the caſtle, to an inn in the towi. 
Here he lay in wait till the marſhal with ſome fol. 
lowers came next day down into the town, perhap 
unarmed, and aſſuredly without expecting any in. 
ſtant danger. No ſooner,” however, was the mai. 
ſhal ſeen by the vengoſub Prendergreſt, from where 


cs 4a __c _ a. aa aaa. 


n his cot 
ed to the heart 


injured. ;- mortally. wounded three” of the mar- 
ſhals followers who attempted to ſeize or fa) 
him; and then quickly mounting his horſe that 
food i in | readineſs, wage under to St Auguſ 

tine's 


tine's chapel, within the ſacred 6 
monaſtery. of the Holy-Road.'- The Eng] iſh Alle: GAS 


de, m 

he ed furiouſſy after, and found him kneeling before 25 > 

ted the altar in the chapel. - But, venerating the ſanc- . 
In. tity of the place, they durſt not there ſlay him. To ; 
ly WY fatiate their vengeance, therefore, without the di- 

1ch rect commiſſion of facrilege, they ſet 2 gart upon 

ing che door of the chapel, ſtrictly hindered meat or 


dtink from being convey 


to — ow 5 win _— Mama wor 


to the refugee within, 
and even pricked his body from time to time, with 
the points of their weapons, to prevent him from 
receiving the refreſhment of ſleep. But, the friars 


pitying his diſtreſs, ſecretly brought him provi- 


ſions; entering by night at the roof, through paſ- 
ſages unſeen by the Engliſh' ſoldiers. For twelve 


days and-twelve nights, the Engliſh kept Pren 


greſt thus ſhut up in the chapel; daily expecting 
to ſee him die by the torments of hunger; while 
the friars, each night, ſupplied. him with new re- 
freſnments. At laſt, on the morning after the 
At night, three of the holy brethren let down 


hapel, an- . nee into — 
tery. Here the good friars without delay diſguiſ- 
ed him in à friar's garb, and ſoon after carried him 


out to walk with them on Galiſbury-heigbts; from 


which they ſent him away in ſafety. He forthwith 
wake to William e _ "oy with a 1 


ty 


© «> His TORT or SCOTLAND. [Bbbx Iv 
I! 1 vg of tro6py, on: the moors of Pentland; and com, 
| Hae. III. 
1 Go municated to Douglas ſuch intelligence as enabled 
18 Fe Fo 2 him, on the following night, tq come upon thy 
| Engliſh, while they lay incautiouſſy ſcattered in thy 
town, and to flay about eighty of them, without 
endangering his own ſafety, or that of his follow 
mT May EARS; "OS CRP [Es erect 
Siege of = reha for ede 105 aQtivs e hoftiliry of th 
the caſtle _ 
of Dunbar. Scots, while his military and political cares wett 
turned chiefly towards the continent; the Englif 
King now for ſome months amuſed them with ne; 
goctations 1 for an armiſtice or a final pacification 
But, theſe negociations proved fruitleſs; and the 


caſtle of Dunbar, the principal fortreſs that wii 
yet poſſeſſed by the Seots on their eaſtern coal 
William Montague, earl of Saliſbury, led an arm) 
by land from Berwick, to befiege this caſtle; and 
at the ſame time, two'Genoeſe gallics, — 
by John Doria and Nicholas Fieſca, were procurel 
to block it up by ſea. The caſtle was bravely de- 
fended by the dau ghter of Randolph, _— 
. Counteſs'sf March, in the abſence of her Lord 

For two and twenty weeks, the ſiege was vigored 
ly urged by the Engliſh; and as bravely reſiſted 
by the Seen , 5 . its natural fi uatit 
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Engliſh renewing their hoſtilities, laid ſiege to tht 


FF." SO _ - 


— 


Boox IV.! HISTORY: or Be OTLAND; 
rock almoſt: * 


impregnable: It was fortified, befides, with all the” 
tirength of Art; But, its beſt defence was found . 
in the more than manly heroiſm, wiſdom, and ac- 
tivity of the Counteſs, who hag been diſtinguiſhed 
in hiſtory; in the way of emit8hce, by the familiar 
appellation of Black Agnes.” By her example, by 
her generous munifioence, by her ardent exhorta- 
tions, ſhe ſtimulated the gartiſon to a degree of 

conſtancy and intrepidity of which they muſt have 
deen otherwiſe incapable. When Montague im- 
patient of the lengthening out of the ſiege, proſe- 


moſt powerful engines to make an impreſſion upon 
the walls ; the counteſs ſtill 'ſhewed herſe 
the battlements, and contemptuouſly wiped” away 


Gunded by de bea, a nearer 1. 


A 


h. 


cuted it with extreme eagerheſs, and employed the 


wal | 
oat Wh with a handkerehief, the duſt with which the af 
ry i tle-walls were beſpattered by the engines of the be- 


Ifegers. Of theſe engines the moſt remarkable was 


of the Counteſs, ſuſpended over it from the bi 
ments, a huge fragment of a re 


cruſhed-it- into a thouſand pieces. Yet, the ſiege 
was ſtill earneftly proſecuted ; the beſiegers being 
prompted to perſevere, equally by reſpect for their 
pwn es and N n for the intereſts of 
their 


& ; and calling in 
lcorn to the beſiegers, that their fow dun, about fo 
arrow! let fall the rock upon the engine, and thus 


one of that ſpecies called a'ſow but when this was 
advanced to the walls; the beſieged, by the direction 


Srer.1. 
Caay. III. 
. 2 


| to. accept, the offers made 


their ſovereign. An attempt Menn a Soldier i in 


- the garriſon , to — the place, ſeemed: to be a 
unſucceſsful... The ſoldier was perſuade 


e him from Montague; 
entered. anto, a corrg 4 ndence with the befiegers; 
d at. laſt agreed ſMetly to open the gate for thei 


admiſſion i into the caſtle, at a fixed time. Monty 
gue, with a party of his ſoldiers, were ready at ib 


gate, againſt the hour which had been mutual) 


appointed between him and the Scottiſh ſoldier, 
The gate Was opened: Montague bimſelf was thei 


firſt to advance; yet, as he paſſed in, one of bi 


attendants, John Copland by name, preſſed on be 


fore him: And no ſooner did thoſe within diſcen 


that one man had exoſſed the threſhold, chan the) 
let down . the portcullis ; z. thus at once. confining 


Copland, and excluding Montague with the reſt of 


_ whoſe treachery the. Engliſh com 


* 


— 


his party. Copland remained a priſoner; and the 


ſtratagem was entirely defeated ; for the ſoldier by 
Ian er had [2.0 
pected to gain poſſeſſion of the caſtle, had been 


treacherous to none but him; and had amuſe 


him with the hope of admiſſion to ſurprize the gar, 


riſon, only of purpoſe to bring Montagne | himlel 
into a condition in which he might be made pri 


ſoner. It was in conſequence of miſtaking Cop 


land for Montague himſelf, . that thoſe within had 


ſo haſtily let the portcullis down. Diſappointed 
ys in, er aſſault and werf ſtratagem, the Eng 
ih 


ih were at laſt compelled to convert abe Aege ns 10. 


5 blockade J hoping yet to "ſubdue by famite JO 
d che privation of all necefſary relief, thoſe whom . ; 
ey could not here by other means conquer. 'Yet, 


notwithſtanding ' the ” vigilance - with which they 
maintained this blockade, t 
Namfay, with forty choſen companions, Hiling in 

4 dark night from the contiguous rock of the'Baſs, | 
atroduced themſelves into the caſtle of Dunbar, 

ier by a poſtern adjacent to the ſea, and thus fo re- 


the brave Alexander 


lieved and ſtrengthened the garriſon, as to enable 
them ſtill to baffle every effort of their enemies. | 
The Engliſh defpairing of fucceſs, at laſt raiſed the 
fiege, and marched away in diſgrace from before 
i caſtle; to take which all their endeavours had 
deen fruſtrated; _ by the wiſdom and —_— 
aRvity of a woman att re Gate : 

Si u SEE; i; AGEL 15: 0] 2205 1 l Ns 

Tur raiſing of the ſiege dr dhe baltte bf Dan N 
fo glorious and fortunate to the Scots, eſſentially gran 


Scote! in 


contributed to animate their courage, and to im the fouth- 
prove the union, and augment the nu mbers of the tic. ©. 
party of David Bruce. In the horthern parts'of 
the kingdom; "the chieftains arid their vaſſals were 


for the greater part, cordially attached to the euuſe 
Brie,” and of heir count ys freedom. Evel 
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W ates, more extenſively than Balliol and the Engliſt. 
1468. That territory which, in e of Scotland 
1 _ with his creature Balliol, the Enghih 
reſerved for himſelf, was agair ied or t 
ened by the Scots. Thoſe calls: and t ong 
by which alone, the Eng 
ing in the other parts of Scotland, \ 0 ere 


79 


| e already 


either actually beſieged by the Scots, or were at.lel | 
reduced every day, into greater danger than be. 


fore. Sir Andrew Murray, the Regents about thi 
time died. But, new heroes continually: aroſe for 
the deliverance of their Nannen and the chaſtiſe 
ment of its oppreſſors. Robert Stewart, no longer 
miſled by the pernicious counſels of the fallen Earl 
. of Athole, was choſen to ſucceed Murray in the 


Regency. Ramſay, whoſe gallantry had ſo peri 
louſly brought relief to the garriſon at Dunbar, 


now, with a company of brave young men, con- 
cealing themſelves i in the caves. of + Hawthornden, 
 fallied forth from time to time, and haraſſed, the 
Engliſh, wherever they could be encountered in 
thoſe ſouthern parts, with ſignal ſucceſs. I 
0 AAR be and bis mee DOI = 
— led into an — a N te 1 
ny of Engliſh warriours, who, under the command 
of Robert Manners, met or overtook them; and 
cut off Manners and his party almoſt to a mat 


'SxcT. * in cho middle parts, the Brucian party prevailed 


ſtill ned a fob 


| Doug ncefſantly rer. IJ. 
. 8 CAF. III. | 
—— potion of the Kngliſh, C3 1 
the ATE Tep 6 et e ne AB A 


161.53 Sel Sh DSYGHAD "+. . 
i all. this * edits 4 concern. * | 

toa excluſirely engroſſed by. his affairs on the con- Englandto 

tinent, to leave think, leifure: for new efforts to 10 garri- | 

maintain and extend his power in Scotland. En--Perth and 

deavouring; however, to ſtrengthen. his fortreſſes R 

againſt the menaced attacks of the Scots, he or- Ns 


dered ample ſupplies of. proviſions ant _—y 


Perth and Coupar. William Bullocko wha had 
gallantly defended; the latter of theſe places againſt | 
the: aſſaults: of Sir Andrew Aura was .contl- 
nued in the command! of it. But, Edward doubt- 
ul of the fidelity of thoſe to whom the cuſtody of 
perth, had been confided, required Balliol now to 
ntruſt the government of that important place to 
Thomas Ughtred, a man of whoſe: loyalty. and 
ourage he: entertained . no mn ſulfi⸗ 


' _; "# 
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3 — Perth wer E ee places . 

he Scots at this time, the moſt earne y deſired Copa 

0 recover. . was it ge nee nim ad Perth. - 
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ons | Regent, foynd means to make himſelf maſter of 
SL the, former of theſe places. Bullo k, Whg com. 
1339. manded in the caſtle of Coupar, although at thi 
time, accidentally engaged in the ſeryice of th 

_ Engliſh, was in his heart, not unfri, l 
berxrties of the Scots. Stewart o ened a ſecret cor. 

| reſpondence. with him, and by offers more tempt 
ing, to. his private intereſts, than any thing he coull 

| hope to obtain from the Engliſh monarch, alu 
him to betray his traſh, and to ſurrender yalunts 

ily to the Scots, that caſtle which he had ſa gil. 
lantly defer ed againſt all their attempts to ſabe i 

by violence. Thus maſter 0 | the for trels of Cov 

par, the Regent next turned all his efforts again 

5 Perth, now the moſt important ſtrong. place which 
ll remained to the Engliſh, in thoſe parts of Scotland 
= In the counſels of Bullock alone he found no men 
| . -reſource, to proſper his enterprize.. All the. bravel 
5 warriours of his party eagerly ſtrove, who ſhoul 
„ de feremoſt in its darings and dangers. Willia 
Douglas ſeaſonably returning, at this 990M 
from an embaſſy on which he had lately gone j 
implore the aid, of the French Cy N 
feat of five ſhips of war, and on board theſe, a cm 
ſiderable number of gallant, auxiliary, warrigus 

all equipped in complete armour. Perth was ther 

fore cloſely beſieged by a formidable and well 

3 pointed force: The French fleet guarded the mouti 
3 of the Tay, to eee the garriſon from ſending 

| | | F | L 
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nich inconceivable Activity 
ire "te! govertior," wade a frtn ad gallant 
refſtahE8, The fortifications! were' firong 3' the 

; abundantly fupplied with' proviſions' 
"I" YI necefſaties; and were little leſs zeal - 
un to fülfl chelr duty to the King of England? 
etl as" the' Scottiſh Regent to reconquer” the 
plabe for the fovereign Whoſe authority he admi- 
nftered, At laſt; owes; after many gallant fol- 
len had been flain, many dangerouſly wounded 
n both ſides; when the beſisgers had, by a n 


hy aden, in conſeq 


p46 THe town, and were preparing to riake/a ge. 
| cf Alt, and if Poflible,' to take ĩt by ſtorm: 
— — his garfiſon, aware that färther re- 
lian aten e r ain, agre 
verinng up the town, were themſelves” Ho. 
ourably difmiſſed into England. Nor did the 
| le hes this ſucteſs, longer detain his Fre 
uixilfaries 3 but Having liberally rewarded their 
ices; he permitted them to Fail tric lately a. 
ef r Franc®, Os eee te baggiups Ils 
0 nes Dh sei hend rtr. 


Ls W a 
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#6f the waters from the trench furrounding 4 


d to à capltulation; 
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* 1 STIRLING: ZASTLE, leſs en garriſoned bu 
< little'leſs important to either party, than Perth, 
25 = next drew the attention of the Scots. Stewart, 
— : ol with all his forces, marchedy without Akad. from 
Caſtle, the conqueſt of Perth to the "ſiege" of. Stirling 
Thomas Rokeſby, its governor, with the garriſon, 
diſpirited by the general misfortunes of their friend 
in other quarters, and hopeleſs of relief from Eng 
land; made but a feeble defence, and: were quick 
ly reduced to ſurrender to Stewart upon the ſam 
terms of capitulation which had been granted u 

the Engliſh garriſon: of Perth. The cuſtody d 
this caſtle was then Zorfimitted to Maurice. Mu 
_ ray; and the Regent now maſter of all the teri, 
tory; tens, and caſtles of Scotland which 
North from the frith of Forth, went upon: a graut 
progreſs through thoſe parts, to adminiſter Juba 
and TOE __ orders. tree 
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= og: the Third mA BD WY Wei 
11 ſucceſs 

of theEng- great part of this time, abroad on the continen, 
. proſecuting his claims to the Crown of -Franct 
continent. Having by various artifices and con eſſions, obs 
teined from his Parliam nt of England, unuſual) 
large ſupplies for the exigencies of the continent 
wars ; he engaged ſeveral German Princes, anl 
ſome of the Res of F Flanders, | to accept {ub 


. % - ſidith 


* 


* — 
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| ſadies of his money, and to fiirniſh him with PET 8 1 


and ſtores. At length he took the field with an 


art, WY army of fifty thouſand men, and threatened to o- 2355. 5 
on ver- run France with an irreſiſtible invaſion. But, 
ne, a the F rench King was already prepared to meet him: 
on, His Allies were more concerned to receive their 

nd ſubſidies, than to forward his enterprize: His pe- 


ng: cuniary - reſources already exhauſted by drawing 
ich his army together, and equipping them in the firſtt 
ant inſtance for the ſervice, were altogether inſufficient 


to ſupport them even for a ſingle : campaign. the 


des out his army on the fields of Wife ia 
Au. oppoſition to that of Philip: The French a the 


Fngliſh/ mutually defied each other to os” e 
| Yet, no battle enſued. Edward withdrew his forces 
into Flanders; and ſoon after returned to Eng- 
knd, ta contend with the jealouſies and the re- 
fractory ſpirit of his barons; and to meet the un- 
pleaſing news of the misfortunes ſuffered by his 
in Scotland. Had it not been for his foreign 
Jenterprizes, and for the difficulties into which they 


nen, 
ance. led him; Edward might perhaps have accompliſh : 4 
„ o ed the final conqueſt. of Scotland; the Scots, at 


leſt, could not have ſo ſpeedily red all his de- 
ſigns, and. NO al. Hig e e 
e ö N 8 ee „ 33 


ſub; 
* Froiſſart, Hemingford, Wallingham, &c. 
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n trüct negotiated, „about tit time, between 
<< the Kings of France and EfHgtind, was intetitled 
—— alſo to comprehend the Scots! But, tlie Sch 
de of were, at preſent too ſucceſsful in their" efforts "for 
the deliverance of their country; to be diſpofeu to 
interrupt thoſe efforts by any temporary ceſſativ 
of - hoſtilities. In an inroad into England, led by 
the Earls of March and Sutherland, they were re- 
pulſed by Thomas de Grey. But, a ſtratagem 
which was ſoon after deviſed for the capture of the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, proved more ſucceſsful. Wit. W 
iam Bullock, whoſe {kill in the arts and devices 
war, excelled that of almoſt all his contemporarietz 
Vas the author of the ſtratagem: William Dig: 
las, William Frazer, and Walter Curry conducted 
its execution. Walter Curry, the maſter of the vel: 
ſel deſtined for this ſervice, received into his ſhip at 
Dundee, the other leaders of the expedition, with 
à band of two hundred reſolute followers. From 
Dundet, they ſtraightway ſailed to Inchkeith in 
the frith of Forth. There caſting anchor, Curry 
with only one or two attendants, came'immediate- 
ly on ſhore, and took his way to Edinburgh-caſtle 
Hiz attendants bore ſome leathern bottles of wine 
and ale, with a ſmall quantity of biſcuit; which 
Curry preſented to the commander of che caſtle, 
as ſpecimens of a cargo of proviſions, which' he 
pretended that he had brought from England for 
the uſe of = garriſon, A med bringing 
ſuch 


| IF 
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„could not . _ 
| His requeſt of permiſſion to bring bis Cons 
cargo, next morning, into the caſtle for ſale, 1 
eagerly granted. Returning to his companions at 
the ſhip, he informed them of the kindneſs with 
which he had, been. received, and of the unſuſpe&+ 
ing admiſſion which, he was, on the following 
morning, to find at the gates of the caſtle... In the 
night, William Douglas, with the greater. number 


of the party, landing from the veſſel, hid them- 


ſelves in ambuſh, where they might be ready for 
the enterprize of the morning. When the morn. © 
_uITY himſelf, with a few others, re- 
| paired ſtraight to the caſtle, with burthens of thoſe 


ing dawned, 


liquors and proviſions which they pretended to 
bring for ſales, The gates were readily thrown o- 


ers threw. down. their burthens in ſuch. diſorder. in 


the very gates, that theſe could not be immediately 
ſhut : At the ſounding of a horn, a ſignal which had 


company. ruſhed. out from their place of ambuſh, 


ſeize their arms, the Scottiſh band had, all, entered 


of the 


pen, as had been promiſed; Curry and his follow- 


been previouſly | agreed. upon, Douglas and his 
Ere the ſoldiers of the garriſon could awake and 


the caſtle,” Vet, a deſperate conflict enſued, and 
were wounded,. a number 
| lain, ſome trampled to death, ſome daſhed head- 
long from the Maha Heforg the Scots could make 


: \ 
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dang ſooner was i caſtle PO than hen townſmen 
1 whom fear and neceſſity bad alone ſubjected to the 
-> Engliſh, offered their ſervices to Douglas, and pro. 
feſſed their fealty to David Bruce. The: cuſtody 
of the caſtle, thus fortunately recovered, was in 
truſted to William Douglas, the baſtard brother 
of William the knight of ende ert. 1955 ſo 
5 me aſſiſted at its ee le & rs 
1 VxàV, ſoon her the coping; of Edinburgh-cl 
eee wi David Bruce, with Jane. his queen, arrive 
France. from France, to aſſume the government of his om 
dominions; landing at Inverbervie in the ſhire of 
Ern Now in the nineteenth year of hi 
age; he might be eſteemed almoſt ripe for the a. 
tive duties of royalty. His reſidence in Franc 
during ſo many of his boyiſh years, had ſaved hin 
from the danger of captivity with the Engliſh 
But, it had alſo eſtranged him from the manner; 
and habits of life which prevailed in his om 
country ; and had left room for the bold baron 
who in his abſence maintained his cauſe, to a0 
quire an influence and authority among his ſub 
jets, which it was not likely chat he ſhould ſoon 
be able to counterbalance or reduce within due 
bounds. He returned i into a kingdom of which 


* Fordun, XIII. 47 :—Boeth. XV. Fo. 334 Bache 
1 . —Wnton. Hook VIII r. L. V. C. 16, Kc. 
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fare; of wh 


purſue à doubtful and perilous” 


national ſtrength if properly directed, was ſtill evi- 
dently ſufficient'to'craſh with little difficulty, all 
the force and exertions of him and bis faithful 
ſubſects; whoſe ambition for the conqueſt of his 
kingdom, had been inherited from generation to 


generation; whoſe policy was bold, ſubtle, artful, 
vel | unreſtrained by ties human or divine. 
n ee e PTR em obo hate el ak 
e of 4 C TR 5 a b 8 2 4 
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been proved * their eint for his ſake, all the 
Vol. III. e . ferrours 


. | rordun. AA: CW ttos;Þ Book VII :—Buchanin, 
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his Crown was to be the prize; wich foes whoſe 


2 Fa decent with his aſia were receiv#g..... 


ed by their ſubjects, with the fondeſt joy, and with of the var 


many loyal congratulations, By him the faith - vid re. 
ful ſubjects whoſe attachment to his intereſts, had Wo 
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the greater Fit was now once none reſcued from Ser. 1. 


CuAr. VL. 
the power of his enemies. But, he returned to.. 
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[Boox 1} 
88 terrours and ſeductions of danger, Sete, ayarice, 

I» Cs and ambition, were naturally treated with the moſt 
Z * 12 grateful reſpe& and kindneſs, which a man and : 
Eing could teſtify. His couſin, the Earl of Moray, 

lately returned from captivity in England ; his ne. 

phew, Robert Stewart; William Douglas, the 

bold and indefati gably enterprizing knight of Lid. 

deſdale ; the generous and gallant Alexander Ram 

_ ſay; the faithful Malcolm Fleming; William Bul, 

lock; whoſe crafty counſels and unrivalled ſkill a 

an engineer, had been of the utmoſt ſervice firſt to 

the Engliſh, and lately to the Scots; with many 

other heroes who had gallantly fought and con. 
quered in the cauſe of their country and their king; 

were the firſt objects of the young monarch's tz 

vour, the illuſtrious ornaments of his Court, the 

ſureſt defence of his dominions. Some few month 

paſſed undiſtinguiſhed by any remarkable militar 
tranſactions. But, David was not of an unwarlike 

temper ; the ſouth-weſt diſtricts were ſtill ſubjed 

to Engliſh uſurpation : Moray, Douglas, and Ram 

ſay were Lords of the Marches : Edward would 

not yet withdraw his troops, and relinquiſh the 

hopes of ſubduing Scotland: And the proſecution 

of the war, was ſoon, . therefore, nen renew. 

ed“. | det Lo 
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Boox IV. HISTORY OF SCOTL. AND. 
ice, WF Ix the firſt months'of the year one tliogfaiid threester. 4" 
nol Whundred and forty-two, the Earl of Moray led an dee 


d army to invade the borders of England; and in ry WM 
rah, the expedition, his young ſovereign,” without aſ- Inroads in- 
to England 
ne. ſuming any eminent command, ſerved: under his e e 
the banner. They deſolated Cumberland as far as ceſd. 
Lid Penrith, and without meeting any diſaſter, return- 8 


ed home in ſafety,” with their booty.— About the 
fame time, Alexander Ramſay, guided by the ſug- © 
geſtion and counſels of a man named Odo Eduam, Et 
who was probably well acquainted with the local 
circumſtances of the place; took with him afſele& 
band of followers ; and ſcaling the walls of Rox- 
burgh-caſtle, valiantly maſtered the garriſon with- 
in, and thus expelled the Engliſh from this i impor- 
tant fortreſs and the territory depending upon it. 
The young King, pleaſed with this ſucceſs of his 
arms, and charmed with the generous heroiſm” of 
Ramſay by whom it was atchieved ; rewarded the 
ſervice by conferring upon the victor, the cuſtody 

of the caſtle, and the ſheriffdom of the adjacent 
diſtrict; the laſt of which offices had been for ſome 
time held by the knight of Liddeſdale. In ano-— 
ther inroad into England, almoſt immediately ſub⸗-⸗ 
ſequent to the capture of Roxburgh-caſtle, the 
Scottiſh arms were ſomewhat leſs ſucceſsful. The 
King himſelf now led the expedition ; the country 
was waſted by his troops: But five young warri- | 
ours of rank, on whom David had recently confer- 
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| r the honours of knighthood, being circumvent 


= ed in a moraſs, at a diſtance from the ſtrength of 


the Scottiſh. army, were mad&priſoners by Sir Ro- 


5 bert Ogle, who afterwards: exacted a n fun 
e e eee a 
Cruel Bun the young King Was i Som to experiencein 


mule remarkable inſtance, the impotence of his own 
Ramſay by authority, and the ungovernable fierceneſs of thoſe 
9 barons. by hom he was ſupported. on the: throne, 


Douglas, mortally offended by the loſs of that the 


riffdom which had been taken away from him, to 


be beſt owed upon Ramſay, inſtantly vowed revenge 
bee, upon the competitor who: had ſupplanted him. 
Vet, by the interference of their mutual friends, 


the angry rivals had, been apparently reconciled; 
On the part of Ramſay; the reconciliation was fin- | 


cere ; but with Douglas, it was unfortunately 0« 
Pan Ramſay ſoon after repaired, to Hawick, 
| there to hold his Court, as ſheriff of the diſtrict 

In the church at that place, he expected the coming 
of thoſe who had: been ſummoned: to attend his 

Court, and to ſupport him in the execution of his 
office. While he there waited, flenderly attended, 


unarmed, unſuſpeQting and undeſigning of mib 


chief; William Douglas ſuddenly arrived, with 
| a Ae of armed followers, Finding his hatel 
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tity of the place.; inſtantly attacked Rambay, flew + 
made him priſoner, bound him with fetters, and in 
this captivity and confinement, conveyed him to the 
caſtle of Hermitage. At Hermitage, Douglas in- 


ſeveral of his attendants, ſeverely wounded himſelf, 


o 
. 
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mind ab of their late reconciliation, and of the ane, | 


TY | 


wn WMlbumanly caft his. priſoner to periſts in a dungeon; 
ok N ſaffering no food to be given him; altho?, as it is ſaid, 
ne, by picking up ſome grains of corn which he found 


accxdentally: ſcattered i the place of his confine- 


ds, Wand tormenting of deaths, the generous and gallant 

led; WY Ramſay, than whom no Scottiſh knight of the age 

fin- in which he lived, has been. handed down to poſte- 0e, 
0% Wirity with > fairer fame. None had exceeded 3 
ck, deeds which he had already performed ; and bound- 

it. Wes were the hopes which his country bad conceiv- 

ing ed of him.—In vain did David. Bruce with to pu- 

his {WJ nimh this atrocious act of lawleſs cruelty and perfi- 

his dy. Douglas, the moſb faithful of his barons, the 

led, Ml delt ſupporter. of his throne, the terrour of the 

mi Wl Engliſh, was, im the preſent, junQure of, affairs, a- 


ment, the unfortunate Ramſay found means, there 
to protract his miſerable exiſtence for the ſpace. of 
Iſerenteen days. Thus died by the moſt wretehed 


boye all law. After the firſt ebullition of 8 
ted i King's wrath had evaporated, Douglas's crime was 


val | pardoned, at the interceſſion of. Robert Stewart ; | 


aud 
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— ſions of his murthered rival, the envy of which had 
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0 te py him to the en __ 


Fall of d bla Bullock ſod ater fall by 4 a | Gini 


William 


Bullock. nie Whether his fidelity were reaſonably ſuf. 


pected; or he had enemies who dreading his ahi. 
lities and his influence, went about to accomplil 
his ruin by falſe accuſations: Certain it is that he 
was denounced as a traitor, that the accuſation 
found credit with David, and that Bullock wa 
ſeized, carried a priſoner to the caſtle of Lochen. 
dorp, and there ſhut 2 in a x dungeon, and Rte t 


Tore: "7 ws 0 © 
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Another A THIRD head into England, ſoon after 


*zncurſion 


3 followed... It was gallantly conducted by the King 
bad. in perſon. By the Engliſh of the northern coun 


ties, he was oppoſed | ſo vigorouſly, as to be pre 
vented from penetrating far into the country, 


committing any wide devaſtation. He returnel 
home, however, without incurring any diſgrace 
and without ſuffering any loſs of the numbers d 
his army. The next enterprize attempted by tht 
Scots, was againſt the carte of Lochmaben. Fron 

the 
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m 1 he ſiege of this important fortreſs, they: were com- 2 — 0 
hay ſpelled to retire, by the exertions of Selby the Eng. 


liſh governor of the caſtle, aided by ſuccours expe- 4 


ful ſiege of 


hoſtilities between the two nations were for a hort — 


time ſuſpended, by a truce which had been agreed 
o, between the Kings of France and England, and 
which was framed to comprehend all the allies of 
22ͤͤ ew en Fey 


4 e 4) 705 bY 7 : 
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Do RING the period of truce whick followed, bone Dou 
negociations were entered into between the King of Ae 
England, and William Douglas, whoſe faith to“ 
his country and his ſovereign, had hitherto ſtood 


unſhaken amidſt every trial. Douglas had, by the 


ag inhuman murther of Ramſay, probably loſt that 
Lich onfidence and eſteem of his King and country 
"Which his former atchievements had merited. 

* Conſcious of a crime ſo atrocious and ſo ungene- 
„Abus, he was perhaps ill at peace with himſelf. A 
rnel man 1n this ſituation was fitted to become a traitor. 

13 And yet, it is not certain that Douglas, although 
rs d ſuſpeted by his | fellow-countrymen, although 
th tempted by the ſeductions of the Engliſh, ever con- 
© j lented to any propoſals from Edward. We ſhall 


ſee 
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ditiouſly brought againſt the beſiegers by Kirkby VUnſucces : 
biſhop of Carliſle, and- Thomas de Lucy. | F arther Lochma. 
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i 
mee, » Epwand Balliol had now ee 
23 nently conſpicuous i in the conduct of theſe van 
Brought into Scotland at firſt by men who rathe 
regarded him as a fit tool for their private-purpoſe, 
| than ated with any concern for the rights and in 
tereſts of his family; he had been forſaken by thoſe 
men, aſſoon as they found that the King of England 
could, alone, ſupport them in the ' proſecution d 
their claims. Not only had he none among the ſub. 
jecds of Bruce, who were now ſpontaneouſly diſpoſel 
to favour his pretenſions; but his very name was uni. 
verſally abhorred, becauſe his intereſts were con. 
dered to be incompatible with the independence d 
his country. Compelled by the neceſſities of his fit 
ation, to have recourſe from the very firſt, to the 
ſupport of the Engliſh monarch, and to accept it 
upon conditions extremely humiliating ; he had 
quickly ceaſed to have. any authority in concerting 
thoſe meaſures, or directing thoſe expeditions which 
were ſaid to be employed to win, for him a king: 
dom, and to eſtabliſh him in the poſſeſſion of it. 
His perſonal character, although not deſpicable 
Was not qualified, like that of Wallace, or of Ro. 
- bert Bruce, *to bid help and hinderance vanil 
„ i. | : | | before! 
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of 
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FOY een of his character and fate, 
Balliol was no longer more than an mern N 


k 
1 
. 


7 danger, to graſp the prize at which he 


| 150 
of fortune. * conſequence of all 


n e of all the op poſition of men, an and A.D. 


private perſon, humbly dependent even for his per- 
ſonal maintenance upon the King of England's 
bounty. Edward had long ſince, firſt lent him the 
ſum of two hundred pounds, and afterwaxds grant= 
ed him a daily penſion of thirty ſhillings in time of N 


peace, —of fifty during war; to be paid. during 
the good pleaſure of the donor. Balliol held, at 
this time, ſome ſubordinate authority in the North 


Jof England; but was no longer in a condition to 


acke himſelf in-any degros formidable by hien 
—_— or to exalt himſelf. hs ens m_ 55 
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i Fey mean a time, the AM and ripening e ex- Engi al. 


perience of Edward the Thard, had begun to — : 


an aſcendency in his wars on the continent, over 
the meaner talents of the King of France, The 
truce expired; and hoſtilities 1 were fiercely 1 renewed. 


Before the term of its expiration, the Scots had al- : | 
ready begun, to make Foraging inroads upon, SI 


%%% ²² ß 

Fordun. Fadira, Y.: 62. 8 5. x08, 109. 131, The ſums 
of thirty ſhillings a day i in time of peace, and of fifty ſhillings | 
a day, during war, were afterwards enlarged. reſpectively to 
forty tillings, and fixty ng. zl 186. 5 


over every | diiculty, to Seer. ** 
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Sher. 1 I. Engliſh b Ghedury No aber was the war avowed 


e. ly recommenced, than David Bruce ſummoned al 
a the military tenants of his Crown to meet him ii 
arms at Perth; and there made a general mute 
preparatory to a grand invaſion in which he ha 

hopes of conquering the northern provinces i 
England, ſo as to annex them for ever to the h 
minions of the Scottiſh Crown. So tumultuou 

_ aſſembly of barbarous clans, could not come 

8 gether, without much diſorder, and many fie 

- contentions. Among other barons; who reſorted i 
David at Perth, were two powerful chieftains of te 
Highland Clans, William Earl of Roſs, and Raj 
nald of the Iſles. There probably exiſted betweu 
them, at this time, ſome private feud; for whik 
they lay with their followers at the W d 
Alcho, the Earl of Roſs ſent aſſaſſins who murthes 


ed Raynald with ſeven of his attendants by night; 


and early on the morrow, Roſs withdraying li 
troops from Perth, haftily retired to the mountains 
to eſcape the juſt puviſhmens of the « crime wh 


he had Fear ene e CCC 


D 8 the crime of Roſs, _ ts . F 
vadesNor- parture with his troops, were not to fruſtrate th 
and. deſign with which David had aſſembl ed his baron 
ä and their followers at Perth. With a numero, 

bat for the greater part, an irregular and imper 
. ped nt hy n ardently proceedel 

ſouthwal 
1 Wedel 15 XIV. c. t: ;—Winron Book VIII. 
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| puthward upon the inva 


fon 


irſt attempt againſt the Engliſh by the ſiege of * 
el e very confine between the two 
ingdoms which was held by Walter Selby, a 
m notoriouſly guilty of thoſe pra 
and — as well in times of truce, as during 
and committed. almoſt indifferently on the 


54 


Scots en on the Engliſh, for yy ah border- e 


ſituation gave him opportunity 
taken by ſtorm; and Selby ming a unwor- 
thy of that mercy by which the laws of war uſual. . 
ly ſpare the lives of the eee was "himſelf 


beheaded.;: while his fortr 


dation. Even here, ee 2 os os firſt 
ſucceſs, Douglas, upon news that the Engliſh were 
not unprepared to meet and repulſe the invaſion; 
ounſelled his ſovereign to relinquiſh” this enter- 
prize, and return with all his forces homeward. 
ut, the French Allies of David, expected him to 
make ſuch a powerful diverſion in Britain, as might 
perplex, weaken, and diſconcert the Engliſh King 
amid his military operations on the continent: 
David himſelf, in the gallant ardour of youth, could 
not endure the idea of retiring for fear of enemies 
Who had not yet approached to oppoſe him: 
Douglas no longer enjoyed that unbounded confi- 
dence of his King and his fellow-ſubjeQs, to which, 
defore the e. of e his ſervices. had 


A+ F. A .v el. 
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| which he tmeditated. Ster. 1. 
Cnar IV. 


Advancing by the middle marches, he made bi. 


ices of robber 


* 
»% 
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dar 7. well entitled him: To/fuſpe&t him ef cownrin; 


— was ine > 


eed impoſſible; but againſt the imputatioz 
3 treachery, and of unpatriotic ſelfiſnneſs, he coull 


not be equally ſecure. Beſides, the whole arm 
having their imaginations filled more with th 
thoughts of the ſpoils which they hoped to gain i 
England, than with the anticipation' f any dange 

to be there encountered, would have been beyond 
meaſure diſappointed and enraged by any fiddn 
order to retreat. They were led onwards into iht 
interior parts of Northumberland. Being mala 
ed at the abbey of Hexham; their numb 
found to amount to no fewer than two thoufnl 
men in complete armour, with a ere of i in 


| 2 ee 15 ee e Y 
Firſt at- Try Ev liſh, in the mean time, W made di { 
tempts de- Cl 


| feated, preparations to reſiſt 1 formidable an "invaſion 
Edward was himſelf f in Fr rance, now purfuing fi 
claims to the French Crown, wal ſomewhat het 
ter ſucceſs than had Attended his firſt after 
75 5 of the Engliſh government | in the abſenc 
of her lord ; with great activity muſtered the m. 
litary vaſſals of the Crown, who reſided in ile 
northern counties; 1 intruſted the command of the 
. VVV 4 „ fore 
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Piercy, and Neville, two of the moſt conſic T A 
barons in thoſe parts; and herſelf, as is ſaid, joining 
the army, communicated to the leaders and ſoldiers, 


Tyne, urged their way into the biſhoprick of Dur- 


ham; the Engliſh marched: towards Sunderland | 
bridge, in order to ſtop their progreſs. Ere the 
Scots were aware that an Englifh army was ſo near, 
to oppoſe them; a foraging party headed by Wil- 
ham Douglas, unexpected 
Engliſh foree, and after a defperate confli&, loſt 
five hundred of their nuniber who were ſlain, with 
William Douglas, baſtard-brother'of the knight of 
Liddeſdale, and others, who were taken priſoners. 
The ſurvivors with diffi 


ly fell in with the whole 


ifficulty eſcaped to the Scottiſh 
camp; and to the confuſion of their King and fel- 
low-ſoldiers, communicated the firſt tidings, at 

once of their ow. 
proweſs of the Engliſh. At the news, the Scots 


indignantly prepared for battle: Their King him-, 
mmand of the central column 
of his army; while the Earl of Moray and the 
Knight of Liddeſdale led the right wing; Robert 
Stewart arid the Earl of March, the left. Fluſhed 
vith their firſt ſueceſs, the Englith advanced to meet 
the invaders at Neville's croſs. And in oppoſition 
do them, the Scottiſh army was quickly drawn out 
on DEE eee e 


ſelf. alſuming the com 


difaſter, and of the numbers and 


mor 1V.] HISTORY or SCOTLAND: 8 5 
force thus raiſed; to che archibiſhopef Tse hd dp eb K. 


cen. 8 


AD. 


the inſpiration of all that heroiſm with which ſhe Fr 
was animated. While the Scots, croſſing the · 
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veer. 1, on n which was n, nete, with 


— ene bn ede ca; hiimat 15 
134 X 


David — Wann dhe two. armies were n to join h 


propoſed to his King, that with only an hundrd 


full · armed men, if fo many would follow him u 
on the hardy enterprize, he would diſperſe the 


whole Engliſh bowmen, whoſe attack was the fil 
formidable oppoſition the Scots had to encounte; 

in joining battle. Not a man in all the arm, 
thought the propoſal ſufficiently. practicable, or 0 
moderately dangerous, as to be induced to follow ite 


gallant Graham. Alone, and unattended, he bold 


ly. ruſhed forward amid the thickeſt of the Englib 
archers, before they could. ſtun or wound him with 
their arrows; and then riding furiouſly. about L 
mong them, and wielding his weapons with tert 


ble dexterity: and force, laid many dead or wounded 


upon the earth; till at laſt their arrows which could 
not pierce his armour, mortally-wounded his mon 
defenceleſs horſe 3 ſo that he with, difficulty, made 
his way back, on foot, into the ranks. from which 


be had fo. berulcallyiedyancedsi: Reo Gahan bill 
rejoined his friends, the Engliſh. had aſſailed the 


left wing of the Scottiſh army, which came on, un. 
Len the Fommand of the Earl ink ee Attack 
y ; | ed, 
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battle, John Graham a Scottiſh. knight, gallant: 
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# 
TT : on ground which 1 its divided er 1 


Cuar. Iv. ; 


and unequal ſurface made diſadvantageous; and . 


not yet entirely recovered from the ſurprize and 
confuſion” with which they had been ſtruck by the 


recent defeat of their ſkirmiſhing party: the Scots 
did not ſkilfully or ſteadily reſiſt the impetuoſity of 


An 
134% 


the aſſault by the Engliſh. Moray Was 'flainz 


Douglas made priſoner; the entire right wing 
of the Scottiſh army which theſe warriours led, 


was ſoon thrown into diſorder, driven from its 
ground, ſcattered in general flight. The center 


of the Scottiſh army was next to meet the career 


of the Engliſh. . On the flank, it was galled by the 


archers 3 in front, it was ſore prefled by the impe- 


tuous duſt of the men at arms. Let for ſeveral 


hours, the fortune of the battle: Hung i in ſuſpenſe: 
David himfelf fought with all the gallantry of a 
brave young monarch, whoſe life and honour were 
at ſtake: His barons vied with their King in va- 
bur}with one another, in faithful loyalty. T hey 
fought'in vain. After a long conteſt and prodigi- 
ous laughter, David himſelf was made priſoner by 
an'Engliſh knight of the name of Copland; whom 
even while he ſeized him, the Scottiſh King wound- 


ed ſeverely-in the face; ſtriking out two of Cop-. 


land's teeth with his iron gauntlet. Seeing the 


right wing thus/ broken and ſcattered, the central 
column almoſt wholly cut in pieces, their King 


taken priſoner ; 5 Stewart and March, who yet re- 


mained, 75 


{> 


8 LAND! 1 
nb 1. hang! with the left wings edesviren only 4 


=S effect their retreat with as little loſs as poſlible 
2 1500 Had they ſoboner advanced to ſupport the main u. 
my fighting under the King, the fortune of th 
day might perhaps have inclined to the Scottif 
ſide, With difficulty, and with no intonſiderahl 
loſs, they accompliſhed their tetreat; but the Eng 
liſh were now too much occupied in ſpoiling the 
lain, and ſecuring their en to 9 7 5 1 7 


Ml oo e e 


PO Gia vis the tofe falliided by the Scots i 
bor wy this unfortunate battle of Durham. The Earls 
een and Strathern, Hay Conſtable, Keith Ma 
| hal, Peebles Chamberlain, and Charteris Chance 
lor of Scotland, with many barons of eminend, 

and a multitude of meaner ſoldiers, fell in the & 
gagement. The King himſelf, with the Earls d 

Fife; Menteith, and Wigton, the Knight of Lidde 

-  _ dale, and about fifty other barofis were made pri 
ſoners. The barriers of Scotland, were laid ope 

to the Engliſh, who eagerly haſtened to occupy tht 
ſouthern diſtricts of the kingdom, and again to e- 
tend the limits of England to where they had ber 

| fixed by the treaty between Edward and Balliol 
Balliol who had lately reſided for ſome time upot 

his patrimonial eſtates in Galloway, at his * 


"as mw on A wp wm ˙ muy — SY woes 


* Fordun. Froiſfard, Walſingham, ut ſupra, &c. 
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Pe Buittle and 1 . now 8 — 
hoſe two eminent Northumbrian barons, Piercy = 
and Neville; made a ſudden expedition into Lo- b. 


7346. 
thian, to aid the progreſs of the Engliſ in that 
quarter; and then croſſing the country to the dif. 


ab Wicict of Renfrew, returned back through Ayrſhire 
ng into Galloway. In his progreſs, he laid waſte, ra- g 
ther than fubdued the country; ;  maſfacring w_ 


pealantry,, and deftroying the crops, houfe*, and | gaz 
cattle upon the eſtates of thoſe enemies whoſe. oP- 

poſition to his tyranny, had the moſt provoked his 5 
revenge but neither winning the caſtles, nor 175 

bliſhing his own authority over the eountry. 

the eaſtern and to the weſtern ſea, however, on by 

one fide, nearly as far as Ayr, on the other, to the 

Jule of Lothian, the E ngliſn, almoſt without oppo- 

ſition, extended the aut otity of their igen 

and ee of t arms“. Cs 
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From the battle” 17 Dornau, to he tat To Darn 
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Proſpects TW; e e event dot the battle of Durban 
Foxit. and its immediate conſequences, might ſeem at fi 
to threaten the total overthrow of the liberties a 
Scotland, and the final expulſion of the famih d 
Bruce from the Scottiſh throne. If. with a fort 
comparatively ſmall, and. in the abſence of tha 
| King, with the flower of their warriours; the Eng: 
| liſh could fo ſucceſsfully prevail. over the collell 
ed military ſtrength of the whole. Scottiſh Na 
tion: Would not Edward in perſon aſſoon as he 


thould return from the French war, with his brae 
ſon, the Prince of Wales, be eaſily able, at. laſt on | 
atchieve the final conqueſt of all Rong, 
: 5 0 AS: | i £5 416 TY 5 ( 


Reſources | mw Mice . as ; that of the battle d 
of the Durham, were no longer new to the Scots; un 
did example repreſent them as irretrievable. For- 
mer diſaſters of a ſimilar nature, and no leſs cal. 
mitous, had ſtill left Scotland free. To provid 
for the adminiſtration of the government, during 
the captivity of their King, the Scottiſh barons in- 
mediately appointed his nephew Robert Stewart io 
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the Regeney of this! kingdom. 11 that: ſhire offer 5 
igton and in Carrick, Alan Stewart and John- — ö 

Kennedy ſtill remained in their allegiance to David 7 > : 

Bruce, and ſo haraſſed the Galwegian vaſſals and 

.dherents of Balliol, as to reſtrain theſe from lend- ane 

ing any conſiderable aid to the Engliſh arms in o 

ther quarters. William the ſon of Archibald —_ 

las, formerly. Regent, r returning about this time „ 

wt of France in which he had ſpent his earlier ; 


175 


s ol years, and made his firſt eſſays in arms; began to 
i 4 iſtinguiſh himſelf by eminent proofs of that 'va- 
orce 


Jour and patriotic activity which had already con- 


ther fferred the gnoſt illuſtrious ſplendour on the name | 
a t Douglab ; quickly expelled the Engliſh from 


DougÞ>dale ; made himſelf maſter of Ettrick-fo- 
reſt; and / defeating Copland governor of Rox- 
burgh, who ſtrove to defend Teviotdale againſt 
his incurſions; reſcued this diſtrict likewiſem, 
from the poſſeſſion of the invaders. Succeſſes 

ſo conſiderable revived the courage and loyalty 

of the Scots; and the young heir to the earldo m 


e Het Douglas, appeared not unworthy to ſupply to 

_ not bis country all thoſe gallant offices which might 

Tor. have been expected from the 1 of N e 

ho bad he not been. Ee" in mee 7 K 

wi 

uring in then 3 . 8 king of W Was . = 5 i" 

$ in- * road & his wars _ i vg with; \ - 

art 0 ee | | e 74 ing | ; 33 
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| Crecy. 


Sher. L x. ing ſucceſs. F rom-Guienne, hin firſt object of ky 

expeditions, he had more ately been induced t 

7246. transfer his invaſion rather againſt Norman 

gelt r The change was fo ſortunate, that be ſoon 070 

- _ ran the whole province; -took Caen, ĩts moſt-opy 

lent town; and ſpread general alarm and diſmg 

to the very gates of Paris. Philip, the Freni 

King, aſſembling an army af more tlian an hu, 

dred thouſand men, advanced at their head to gin 

battle to the far inferior force of the invaders: Ani 

had it not been for a very adventurous paſſage at 

ford of the river. Somme, when the French hal 

nearly encompaſſed and hemmed him in withi 

diffficulties from which eſeape would hate been in 

praQticable ;. Edward and his whole army mul 

have become the captives af their enemiesy or hat 
periſhed, all, in deſperate, unavailing fight. Hu. 

ing, however, thus broken through the toils i 

which they had been nearly caught, the Englih 

immediately choſe a favpurable poſition on a gen 

Battle of tle aſcent in the fields of Crecy; awaited the at 

tack of the French; and by the ſuperiority of dil 

eipline, heroic valour, and maſterly generalſhip 6 

yer imprudence, diſorder, and folly vainly antic 

pating in imagination what it could nat atchicre; 

obtained, after a long and obſtinate conflict, one 

of the moſt decifive victories that have ever beet 

Von, ovef more than three times their own nun- 

| ber of Frenchmen. Thus Ke] victorious, the 
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wlh — mins proceeded to lays ings: 1 
ee ſea· port town of Calais. For near twelye .. 
ths, the towuſmen and the garriſon held brare- 16. 
wy againſt all his aſſaults. At laſt, however, 
their numbers were ſo greatly thinned, — ney LE 
re ſo ſorely: pinched by famine; that the place 1 
e furrendered to the beſiegers, in — 
whoſe hands it became an important key by which 
they might at any time make an hoſtile entrance 
into the territories of France. In Guienne, ſuni. 
lar ſueceſſes now alſo crowned. the Engliſn \ATINS, 
Such a ſeries of difaſters, at the ſame time while 
tho arms of their Scottiſn allies were in Britain a 


Ike unfortunate, made the French eagerly aceept 
a truce, which Was mediated by the Pope's legates 
between them and their too potent foes. The | 


Scots, as allies of png ware ee fie 1 1 
ergebe uce*, A : Wel 1 


vb 1% r | | 

5585 1 bin a Asie e | 
ties in France, that Edward received the news of | 
the defeat of the Scots at Durham, and of the cap- 
The royal eaptive and his companions were care 
fully guarded, but not unkindly treated. Only, 
| the Earls of Fife and Menteith who had formerly 
ba ee to une were e nnn 
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- Peace. ted to viſit her huſband in his confinement; and 


£2 the torrid climates of Aſia ever all Europe; cut 
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Os L not as captive enemies, wie" as traitors ; wen 

. brought to trial, condemned us death, and/th 
EP: Earl of Menteith beheaded. "During the tric 
— the Scottiſh queen, ſiſter to Bog, was permit! 


negotiations for the ranſoming of the captive King 
were commenced. A peſtilence which «8p 


ng off about a third part of the inhabitants of 
| Scotland and England; thus tended perhaps to al 
leviate the mutually exaſperated and inveterate 
= : of the two nations; diſpoſing them to conti 
nue in the peaceable obſervance of the truce, and 
even to ſeek means of conciliating one another! 
affections in a perpetual peace. The death of 'the 
Hing of France calling Edward's ambitious cares 
once more to the continent; made him willing in 
the mean time, ſo to ſettle the affairs of Scotland, 
that the Scots might not be provoked again to in- 
vade and haraſs England i in his intended abſence. 


os et a a AM 9 _ £3, 


Jane, his ſiſter too, might have ſome influence il © 
with her brother and his ſons, ſo às to perfuade | g 


them rather to grant eaſy terms of peace and liber- 
ty to her lord, than to detain him i in perpetual con- 
finement, or to haraſs his kingdom to utter ruin. 
Nor is it improbable that Edward, the wiſeſt and 
moſt politic monarch of the age, might now dil- 
cern the impoſſibility of finally ſubjugating the 
Scots; and might theyetore be defirous to bo 
| thoſe 
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el thoſe for iend „rather than zniewnies,. whom: hovers 
the could never reduce to be his ſlaves. „Honewerc 
ee theſs things might be; the Scots were ſoon led to ny 
it; Wi bope, in the progreſs of their negotiations for the 
10 dljrerapce.of their King; that they might obtaina 

ng e on conditions by which the pretenſions of 

oth. Ralliol, ſpould be wholly relinquiſhed on the part 

ut of, England, and David Bruce reſtored to oi 

of Lvithout a rival on the throne of his fathers... he 

al. CCC 

te Far, ere this negotiation, LR. be x — 
ti. new tranſactions were engaged in, and new events. ul Eng- 
14 ok place, on the continent, as well as in Britain, 3 
„ BY vhich bad a tendency to influence the political re- 

de ations between the Scots and the Engliſh. The ; 
+ Trench war, renewed with John the ſon of Philip, 

in dd not at firſt promiſe an happy iſſue to the Eng- 
d, lin ; but at length in the famous battle of Poitiers, 

1. made the French King a priſoner to the prince of 

e. Wales, and brought him to meet David Bruce in 

e Wh aptivity at London. In Scotland, all thoſe diſor- 

je (ers reigned, Which might be naturally expected 


i: Wl toariſe in a fierce, lawleſs, and barbarous age, in 

. u uncivilized eon diry, and at a period when the | 
l. | royal, authority could not be vigorouſly - maintain- _ 
d and when almoſt every man enjoyed an uncon- | 
. e ee of NERC wh: e e in his 5 | | 


Ss . * Federa T. V. 618, Kc. 
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| ſigns of 1the- Engliſh Liegt üben to! 
glected hy him, and was at length per | 

ſign into Fdward's hands, all chis proteadſions to th 
ſovereignty. of Scotland. The. captive Knigbt of ita 
Liddeſdale, was entangled in a new and ęœquivou In 
1 treaty with the Engliſn enn which for de 
| recovery of his liberty, he was induced #0 deyot 
| '_  _ hamſelf fo wholly to pos of England, th 
Al his former deſervings from:his--country, mijit 
well appear to be cancelled by the fiokſe treacha 
ofithis laſt act. At home, Stewart and the bargy 
who: were about him, Rrove.now WD rente 

themſalves in the government, probably n0 
| againſt the Engliſn, than againſt .cheir, own Lin 
EE and the baxons-who: were abſent-jn eaptivity with 
x him. However indifferent thay might be as toll 
deliverance af their monarch; yet the-wiſhes of ta 
nation could not be long withſtood. A wat 
fon the ranſom of David Bruce, was at laſt eo 
cluded. at Neucaſtie on the-thirigentls day: of - 

ly, in the year one thouſand. 

fifty four. The ranſom oak eee 
ſand merks Sterling, to be paid within nine yea, 
in the proportion of ten thouſand merks for each 
| 88 2 © 6 LW: year 
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. à monſter: capable of every odious crime, of peri 


r 


in the government which he had. befores enjoyed; 
and concerning which it was not Hkely that he 
would fit quietly down, without graſping at it one 

1 more- Revenge, abhorrence, fears and politic 
craft thus conſpired the deſtruction of Willan 


were unwilling to admit the knight of Liddeſdit 


fickle, vengeful, may be eſteemed a ſtriking exan - 


patriot ad a hero. He came naw ese 


il 


duy to his country, and of thoſe atrocious acts d 
guilt in private eee changed the generon 
and gallant knight into a ſiend, the enemy of th 
human kind. There had; beſides}: ariſen; during 
his captivity, new political parties ĩm Scotland wy 


whoſe abilities they dreaded, of whoſe faith the 
were now ſuſpicious, to that pre. eminent infſuena 


en aſſoon as he returned from captiriq 
Nor had he been long at home, when as he vit 
hunting in the foreſt of Ettriek, his kinſman and 
godf n, William the heir to the earldom of Doup 
las, waplaid-and cut him off, by an ack of perſch 
not unlike to choſe by which his. own charadte 
had deen too often. ſtained. He was a brave wat 
riour, whoſe charadter, fierce, intrepid, ambitious 


ple of the manners and ſpirit generally prevalent 
In in the age in which he: ved... 45 - While force was & 
very thing, while law vhs nothing, hen educaln 


and the arts of peace did not conſpire to mitigate 


the 1 yy to poliſh the 1 | - It wi 
n 177 732 impoffbl 
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the f * his kingdom and native coun· dfb. 
ing try. His ſubjects had undertaken to pa for hig 1 bro= 


liberty, ; ranſom which; in-the-ravagediſtate; df 
their country, could not but be enormouſly burthen« . 
ſome; and his barons had engaged to ſtake for 

its payment, the deareſt pledges they had to give: 


ne 5 
ed; But the treaty was for a While fruſtrated-· Nor 
* vould David have been now received with tbe 
uct Wi ame fond congratulatiens as had formerly awaited = - 
ical him at his return from France. His Queen was 


barren; and Robert Stewart, bis nephews hut el. | 
det than he, having begun to look forward te the 


u inheritance af the Crown, was impreſſed with ful} 

ant Wi picions that David might perhaps be won to dend 

ug: timſelf to Engliſh intrigue; in a manner ãnjurious 
av the hopes and intereſts of Stewart. Between 


England-and France, the war was ſtill prolonged 3 
and the French King now ſent an ambaſſador; into- . 
Scotland with a ſmall body af ſoldiers, and a con 
iderable ſum of money; fur the purpoſe af inſti- 
gating the Scots once more to take arms againſt 
the:Engliſh; and to aid them in their military en- 
N The en, and the money of 


France, 
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. by Frances had greater Obe vi be Stortiſh bar 


2 5 than the ſanctity of the truce, to which they had 
A. D. greed, the care of delivering their King, or any al 
* vantages which might be derived from laſting ami 
ty with England. They were eager to take uparmy 


and David, whatever his wiſhes for liberty, conld 


| n Oe pens the erg, ra uva 413} 


Ge 1 AR oe þ 17 NY 


Py was le ed Aae and 


 $ticceſoful Nithſdale were recovered out of the hands of tbe 


fer wit Engliſh.” In the ſouthern parts alone, of Scotland 


| the Eng- did they retain any of thoſe lands and caſtles which 


liſh at 


Neſbit. had been ceded to them by Balliol, or taken by thei 
arms. The firſt expedition undertak 
of the truce, and at the inſtigation of Garenciert, 

. the ambaſſador of France, was led by William the 
ſucceſſor of Alexander Ramſay, in obedience to the 
:ommands of the earl of March, the warden of the 
eaſtern border, againſt Norham in Northumberland 

to deſtroy that place, and depopulate the adjacent 
territory. Ramſay burnt the village, and laid waſt 
the country. But perceiving that, agreeably to the 
hopes, Thomas Grey, governor of:/Norham«caſtly, 
ſallied out at the head of his garriſon, to attack aui 
chaſe away the ſpoilers; the Scots, in ſeeming ter- 
rour, ſpeedily fled. Not aware of any ſtratagen 
in the defign of their iv OG the Engliſh furiouſ 
eq! yon 


in violation 
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and met ahictpridtuth)s Nes | 
were here wit a troop to fapport the company of 
Ramagu The Engliſh, although thus enſnared and 
ſurprized;'yet ſcorned to flee; a deſperate conflict 
ſollowed. Grey making his — diſmount, 
ed them to fight on foot, where their horſes would 
have been uſeleſs. On both ſides, illuſtrious va- 
lour was diſplayed; blood was prodigally ſpilt; a 
number of warriours fell; and among others, on 
the fide of the Scots, Sir John Haliburton who had 
often diſtinguiſhed himſelf by inveterate animoſity, f 
and;bold valour-againſt the 'Engliſh;* Grey him- 
ſelf with others of his followers, were at laſt taken 
priſoners. Of his company, but few made their 
eſcape. The priſoners were honourably treated; 
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the for the Scots could not help admiring that valour 

nd EY . mai undd it 

cent hd to conquer“ - ob e e oy 

alt WJ ig bis) bas 1440s 60 07 wt oe, 1 a 0 

bei eren eng v thus: ey with a 3 
le, I ereerof fucoeſs which naturally encouraged farther Ber. 
and bopes; the Scots with indefatigable activity pur. the . 
ter: ved this firſt;blow which they had ſtruck. Ber- 

gen i viek was the next object of their attempts. Stew- 

uly at earl of Angus, aſſembling a fleet of ' ſmall veſ- 

ued. ty, 5 . £42056 ſels, 
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SecT. I. 


Cas. 


v. ſels, manned them with à conſiderable number a 


eee troops, and in concert with the earl of March, fa 


A. D. 
1355. 


ing unexpectedly by night into the Harbour d 
Berwick, landed unperceived, and veſted till d 
break before the walls of the town. By the daun 


day, they had fixed their ſcaling-ladders ; aſcent 


ing the walls, had maſtered the oppoſition of the 


watchmen; and ere theſe could Tpread-the alam 
had now the town in conſiderable force. 'The 


Engliſh who were in the town then took refuge ii 


the caſtle; and the Scots remained maſters of the 


| Berwick. A fort called Douglas-tower affordel 


place. No ſooner was this event known among 
the Engliſh inhabitants of the ſurrounding diſtri 
than they ſought aſſiſtance from John Copland 
who commanded for their King, on the eaſten 
marches; and came with him to reinforce the 
garriſon in the caſtle, in hopes of yet recovering 


yet a free communication between the caſtle and 
the town. From it, Copland attempted to break 
out and overpower the Scots. They were pte 
pared to reſiſt his ſally, repulſed: him with ug. 


our, and even won the tower, but in vain attemph 


ed to make themſelves maſters of the caſtle. A. 
ter this ſervice, the French auxiliaries who had © 


minently aſſiſted in the capture of Berwiek, being 


honourably diſmiſſed, ne and returnel 
to France. . - 
| . Bor 
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Bur, King Edward was now. in England; and Sect. 1. 
be thought/the-progreſs of che Scots too formida- , 
w not to be immediately checked by himfelf in AD. 
aon · Ere the Scots could ſufficiently ſtrengthen Edvard 
mk fortifications of the town of Berwick, he ap- COS 
yeared. before its walls. Unable to make effec-1295 = 
tual reſiſtance, thoſe within the town quickly a- 

breed to'a capitulation, by which they were allow- 

ed to depart in ſafety with all their goods. From 
Berwick, Edward advanced to Roxburgh, where 

he received Balliol's ſurrender: of all his rights and 
e to the ſovereignty of Scotland. Vain 

bopes of the general ſubmiſſion of the Scottiſh ba- 
pons, detained the invader for ſome days longer 
of fruitleſs delay. at Roxburgh. When he advan- 

d onward with his forces into Eaſt Lothian, ge 
bn the country waſted before him, and deſtitute 25 
xf every thing that could ſerve for ſuſtenance: to 
his troops. A fleet with ſtores and proviſions had 
coated along by ſea, in attendance upon his army 
marching on land. But, a ſtorm ariſing, ſcattered 
and wrecked his ſhips. His army began to ſuffer 


. 
DR —— ——— OE OT — * "ne - — 


vg! 

mY | the miſeries of famine ; The Scots prudently 

Aided encountering him in any pitched battle, | 
de et continually. haraſſed his troops, by coming up- A 


ba them in ſkirmiſhing, flying parties: Infuriated. 
by dilappointment and perplexing diſtreſs, he com- 1 
panded to raze the country to utter deſolation, 1 
Fihout Fan even ade Saar which were ſa- | 3 


WY 103 act”... 1 


Engliſh af- 
fairs on 
mo _ 


impotent expreſſion of his rage, was compelled: t 


Engliſh army retreated, Lord Douglas attacking 
ſome part of them ſuddenly in Ettrick-foreſt, mate 


their retreat, for a time, into all the diſorder d 
fearful flight. One of Edward's laſt acts relatin 


to hide, for as much as was poſſible, the diſgrace 


. cred to the e ins And after, thi 


turn his march backwards to England. While the 


great ſlaughter among theſe ſpoilers, and turned 


to Scotland, as he returned from this invaſion, 
was, the emiſſion of a proclamation by which he 
declared his reſolution to maintain, inviolate, al 
the ancient laws and uſages of that kingdom: 4 
declaration by which he might hope either to co 
ciliate the good-will of that part of the Scottiſh ns 
tion who were faithfully attached to the liberties 
their country, although little concerned as to th 
pretenſions of Bruce or of Balliol; or might man 
merely to ſoothe his own mortified feelings, and 


of his arms from his fubjetts | in A *. fron 
his enemies abroad. TOE th, 


ee attention was again withdrawn to 
the more glorious field which France preſented for 
his ambition. Again | deſirous to leave England 
quiet at its northern confine, he profeſſed a will 
ingreſs to renew the interrupted. negotiations for 
; 36 5 64 40 

| 7 


12 N. 
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terelitigm of all che wiaims of dhe Engliſ 1Crawr 
me domino cwer Scotland. A truce 
5 And che negotiations were fenew- 


an eee ener eg ese 
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military Milky! fte 


e moſt: threatening — Of the Scottiſh . 
an, coins bord Douglas and ſome others impatient. of 
be BY therinaGrivicy of the truce which for a time, with- 
ol WY bel thiemofrom- military enterprizes at home; 


vent abroad to oppoſe the Engliſh in France, and 
fought in the battle of Poictiers, with an unavail- 
ing keroifi which could not prevent the triumph 


vithowhich-the- Frendh monarchy could at that 


of che perſons of the — of Scotland and 


B KE. E B 


reſented by Edward. It might have 


| obtained, ſhould have reſumeck the idea 


J. V. Vor. Hf. . 3 0 ' 


1 


Asbest, the Engliſh were purſuing their 


Fraidevs The negotiations for the liberation of the 
| Scottiſh monarch ſtill proceeded; and at laſt were 
happily clofed ; notwithſtanding the intervention 

of ſometeafual and petty hoſtilities on the part of 
the Scor> nhich: were overlooked; or but: ſlightly 


have been enpected , 
that Edivaldifocing'himfſelf- now kun ue over | 


the Jdliverance dels Seonthamonarch; and 1 thegrer 2 75 | 


of the Bnglithy nor the vuin of the greateſt army 


ume oppofe — It was after this battle 
that the Eogliſh; King Law himfelf maſter at once 


bove what — former Engliſh mY eee of his fa” 


106 


png of conquering Scotland, and ſhould have N 


at, V. 
A to over,. run it by another expedition. But, age 


—_ and the viciſſitudes of à fortune which although 
| often proſperous, had been likewiſe often ad: 
3 verſe; ſeem to have before this period mellowel 
his ambition. His knowledge of the temper of 
the Scots, .made him hopeleſs of ſubduing them: 
Or affection for his ſiſter, and the aſcendency 
1 a which he had acquired over the mind of David, 
= made him at once unwilling to ruin the fortune 
13 of his brother-in-law, and hopeful of accompliſhing 
| his purpoſes by gentler and more politic. means, 
Liberation The negotiations for the deliverance of David, re. 
3 ſtored him to his country, in the month of Octobet 
in the year one thouſand three hundred and fiſij . 
ſeven. But, the conditions now exacted from the 
Sc⸗cots were more ſevere than thoſe which had been 
ſtipulated in the formey treaty. | A ranſom of an 
hundred thouſand merks was required for the l- 
beration of their King, and was to be paid in in- 
ſtalments of ten thouſand merks a year. Hoſtages 
were delivered into the hands of the Engliſh as ſe 
| curities for the faithful payment of the ſtipulated 
= ranſom; and the Scottiſh Parliament gave .theit 
WW ſanQion to the treaty ta which thoſe Sac, 
were n W e e 
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| the grievances of his people, and ere ed ts 7 
pithot ty on he eee, e 


ice ne ie übe andes ume 4 his he n. 5. 
ranſom which they had ſtipulated to pay for the li-4-firow te 


DAV was! now xteſed' How impriſnment, ee 5 

But, his heart was alienated from the manners and — IS — 

modes of life, which prevailed in his hative land: * 7 
His ſubjects now little accuſtomed to ſee him fight David re- 

at their head, as his father had done, had ina great 3 N 

meaſure transferred their attachment from him te RE” | 

Stewart and the other barons by whom his power 

was adminiſtered in his abſence. He had not long 

lived at freedom in his own kingdom, when he 

ſought Edward's permiſſion to reviſit England; 

and fpent again in the pleaſures which that coun- 

try afforded, nearly a year, which might have been 

more wiſely and uſefully employed in redrefling 


3 * of 4 of 1 4 * * 4 1 ** 3 2 3 x - . 3 5 . * 1. * , 
A ; 


berty of their King, as if it had been the weight of «= war * 


miliſtone tied about their necks. They would have 
refuſed the payment of it, and would have indi gnant- | 

ly violated the truce ; but their hoſtages were in 

the hands of the Engliſh. Even that freedom from 


being farther haraſſed by the pretenſions of Balliol 


which this truce ſeemed at laſt to ſecure to them, | OY 

was.but uncertain and ſuſpected; ſince they began 1 

to look upon David Bruce as almoſt as much Eng © 
| . 
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4 
der * lm 0 his heart, as the Balliols had been · There 
— was a party, at the head of which were Stewart an 


b. Douglas, who were {till attached to the intereſts of 
France, in preference to thoſe of England, aud 
with whom a great majority of the nation were in 
clined to take part. In thoſe difficulties therefore 
which aroſe from the inability of the Scots to make 
ſpeedy payment of the ranſom of their King ; they 
| had recourſe to the friendſhip of France for aid. 
The war between France and England, was ſtil 
prolonged : And the Scots eagerly offered to r. 

new on their part, the war with England, if the 
French nation would firſt ſupply them with money 
for the payment of their King's ranſom, and the 
recovery of their hoſtages. But, the King of 
France was himſelf ſtill a priſoner in England; 
and his fon, the Dauphin, with the nobles who 
aided him in the adminiſtration of the government, 
during his father's unfortunate abſence; made an- 
ſwer that they could not, at this ſeaſon, conveni- 
ently ſupply ſo large-2 ſum as was aſked ; gent 
ly. blamed their ancient Allies for neglecting to 
include France in their truce with England; and 
contented themſelves with encouraging the Scots 
by general promiſes of ſubſidy and aid: to be 

granted them, as circumſtances might allow, if 

they would break through all. their (engagements 
with England. Both the French and the Scots, 

. however, were e cordially inclined to embrace the 
8 propoſal 


— 
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re, propoſals mutually made teen them, ſo far 8 n, | 
od as their reſpective intereſts would permit. 8 


of W agreed to pay fifty thouſand merks ſtérling ae. 
ol Wl for the diſcharge of the ranſom of David Bruce: a 
in. rue Scots accepting this ſubſidy, engaged to renew 


hoſtilities againſt England —A peace was, howe- 

ver, not long after concluded between France and 

England, by the conditions of which the French 

| monarch abandoned all alliance with the Scots; Ao 
| while the Engliſh King, in return, renounced his 


fe. connexions your the inhabitants of F — 

the 1 „ 

ey Trneyi nanſ{Aicns: ferret to indicate; what A weilen 

the Wl rancorous ſpirit of hoſtility againſt England, Rill bod rob 

.of Will reigned! among the Scots: and the diſpoſition at homm. 
id; which the Scots had ſhewn to renew the war, 1 
o might perhaps enable the French to procure more 
nt, favourable conditions of peace from the Engliſh, _ 

an- Wi than would otherwiſe have been granted them: But 

en. no infraQtion of the truce with England followed. 

at. David Bruce had returned from his viſit of fond 

% recolleQtion'to the land of his late captivity ; and 

and WY now lived as a ſovereign among his own ſubject s 

ot Wi little eſteemed, indeed, or beloved by them, and 4 

be i vithout any ardent confidence in their kindneſs or 
if loyalty. An incident of no great magnitude occur. 
nts WF red to ſhew the power and barbarous reſentments of "4 
Ots, + SEL as „ 8 4. % 2-8; 

the bs {rei ders 
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abſent from the place of her reſidence, two ruffian 
were ſent to her, as from him, and as they pre. 
tended, of purpoſe to conduct her to him. She 
believed their meſſage, and committed herſelf to 


tween Melroſe and Soltra, they perpetrated the 


a lifeleſs corpſe. . David, ſoon informed of the 
murther of his beloved miſtreſs, honourably inter 
red her body in the chapel of the monaſtery of 
| New-Battle.- Stewart earl of Angus, ſuſpected a 
having contrived the murther, and hired the af 
ſins, was impriſoned in the caſtle of Dunbarton, 


* Fordun, XIV. FOO Gs Leland. I. 97, 
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bis bn: and to convince them, kia a King 
wm Powerful by the mere authority of his royal wy, jan 
was but weak before them. Catherine Mortimer 


a favourite miſtreſs of David's, whoſe amorous a. WI'® 
n. 


tachments were not excluſively confined to his 


queen; had accompanied him from England. In a 
Scotland the tontinued to engroſs his affection, ju 


and almoſt to ſhare his power. By the nobles of 0 


his Court, ſhe was hated, as a ſtranger, an Eng. WW” 
liſhwoman, an adulterous uſurper of the bed « be 
their Queen, and a rival who intercepted that f Wl 


vour with the monarch which ſome of his court. Wl? 
ers might have hoped to enjoy; Her murther wa 8 
treacherouſſy reſolved upon. . While the King vn 


their guidance. On the dreary, ſolitary way be. 


murther which they had undertaken, and left he 


where ny not long after, died of the plague*. | 
Tas 


** 
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Taz plague now. again breaking. out in Scot- der * 
and, after ſo many calamities of war, famine, and 5 
; former peſtilence; cut off no fewer than . 1 
part of the ſurviving inhabitants, and among theſe, | 
nany perſons of rank. - Fleeing its fury, and at the 
ame time, providing for the careful diſtribution *" 0 
juſtice throughout the kingdom, David Bruce with 
the nobles attending in his Court, retired to the 
zorthern counties of Scotland. By ſome act of re- 
bellion, perhaps by correſpondence with his ſove- 
rign's enemies, perhaps by ſome ſudden fally of 
palionate outrage againſt the royal authority, the. 4 
earl of Marre having provoked the King's wrath,” . ! 
s beſieged in his caſtle of Kildrummy, made mw .. = 
ſoner, and ſent in exile out of the kingdom. It was 
not long after theſe incidents, that David received 
from England the news. of the death of Jane, ene 4 
Queen, who had ſome time before, retired thither 8 
probably in diſcontent with her huſband, and had 
remained with her brother and other relations, till 
the term of her life, was now over. She brought | 
David no children; but ſhe appears to have been 
to him a dutiful and faithful wife. She became the 1 
day. mate even of his infancy: Of all his calamities = 
| he was the companion. Her barrenneſs, however, _ i 
perhaps the homelineſs of her form, or her beauty 
vithered | or grown familiar to him, might contri- 
bute to eſtrange him from her bed : And it is not | fi 
likely that ſhe would with patience endure thoſe 5 | 4. | \ 

| of, infidelities | | 
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David en- DAvlp, childleſs, and: Par, a now . 
io alter hovieg children; jealous of his potent nephen, 


— ment and character _ to have ee hind 
2 15 
1362. e M 1 


deavours 


the ſucceſ- 


ſon to the Robert Stewart; and perhaps bound by ſome {: 
Yo” engagements in which he might have been 1 
one time or another, entangled by the politic El. 
ward; propoſed to his nobles in a Parliament, 

" which was aſſembled at Scone, not long after the 
death of his Queen; that, in the event of his owt 
deceaſe without iſſue; they ſhould 4 chuſe for his 
ſucceffor, the Duke of Cs or at leſt another 

of the ſons of Edward the Third. As a powerful 
inducement to perſuade them to agree to this del. 
tination of the Crown, he repreſented that Edward 
would, in this cafe, renounce all his pretenſions t6 
the ſovereignty of Scotland, that Clarence would 

be able to aſſert the independency of the nation, 
and that happy peace and proſperity would be the 
W reſults * fo wife a n 


85 a nous was. Rae? with en and 
rage. Robert Stewart had been formerly acknow 
- ledged to be, after David Bruce and his defcen- 
13 5 ane the next * to the Crown. | His family, 


* Wale han 179, cc. 8 : 


4 Fordus. XIV. 25. 
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sror. 5 ingddliies of gallantry to which k David's dempen | 


Cut. V 
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Mtlity a; | Canine. _— 0 e wars s had WO 


of {Wſhaturally generated in the minds of the Scots, a- oper '# 
nw, WMeainft the Engliſh, I he Scortiſh barons in general Stewart 
ſs ebhorred every idea of ſubmitting to the govern- BN bs 
nent of an Engliſh prince. They appealed to thoſe ft deſigns 


of avid 
adds of the Parliaments of Robert Bruce, by which Bruce. 


the order of the ſucceſſion, had been finally ſettled: 
They yowed that no Engliſhman ſhould ever reign 
over them.: They declared their reſpect for the a- 
bilities and virtues of Stewart and his ſons, as not 
unworthy of a throne. Not content with obliging 
David to deſiſt from his purpoſe, and till fearful 
of what the King ſupported by the ſtrength of 
Iragland, might accompliſh againſt their national 
liderties; they entered into aſſociations for the 


u upport of Stewart's rights, and for the. mainte- 
n, {nance and mutual protection of one another in the 
be WImcaſures Which they had concerted. Stewart 


particularly, aſſociated himſelf by formal deeds, for 
this purpoſe, with the earls of March and Douglas, | 
and even with his own ſons. Thus combined, 
they were ready to ſet-their King at defiance, how- 
ever he might be aided by the power of England. 
They took up that lofty language in which the ba- 
tons of thoſe days were often accuſtomed to talk 
to their ſovereigns ; and ſpoke of forcing David 
Bruce publicly to diſclaim the Wegal propoſition 
Vo, III. A be which 
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jab which he had made, or even of driving him from 


wu his dominions. From aſſociation, from threat, 
— — they proceeded to take up arms, ſeized the perſoy 
whom they ſuppoſed friendly to the King's deſign 

. plundered their eſtates, and divided the ſpoils, x 


if they had been taken from a foreign enemy? 


Bur, David had not yet ſo entirely forfeited he 
David re- affection and allegiance of all his ſubjects, as to be 


preſſes the, 


rebellion altogether deſerted by them, amidſt his preſent dif 
ew, ficulties, The wealth and the influence of Tag 
land, were teady to be employed for his ſupper, 

and for the accompliſhment of thoſe meaſures af 

1 policy i in which he had engaged. Although ti 
premature acceſſion to the throne, and his eſtrang: 
ment by exile and captivity, from the manner dt 
his native country, had hitherto prevented bin 

from diſtinguiſhing himſelf as a monarch great it 

the arts of either war or peace, and had perhaps 
given His character a bias to indolence and 'othit 
habits, inconſiſtent with exalted ability as à watti 

our or a ſtateſman; yet, was he not deſtitute d 


perſonal courage, nor incapable of being rouſed tn 


vigorous exertion upon extraordinary emergencies. 
To oppoſe Stewart and the rebellious barons, he nos 
ſummoned all thoſe of his ſubjects who Rill remain. 
ed ſtedfaſt i in their loyalty. ach haſtened, eager, 5 
1 1 N protel 
* Forböh 1. XIV. C. 25, 26, 27 el. Major. L. V. 0 


23H. Beth. L! XV. ſub fue Fo“ 340 — Buchanan. I 


K: —Winton. B. VIII ;—Lefl. Res Geſtæ, L. VII. p. 203 
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te failing, equipment, and ſupport of his troops. 1. 
Withih a very ſhort time, the King ſaw himſelf at 
the head of an army ſo ſtrong and fo fairhfully lo 


him in the field. Diſappointed in their hope per- 


majority of the nation averſe from their b bold coun- 


ſels; the inſurgents began to be divided 
themſelvgs; to waver in their purpoſe, to. heſitate 


Their numbers melted away; their union was di 


mercy of their offended ſovereign. David had ſuf- 
ficient, wiſdom to diſcern, - that the part of merey 
was the moſt, prudent which he cquld in theſe cir- 


| they.now. were. Nor could it be, in any caſe, for 
his intereſt to proſecute a civil war which might 


of the Engliſh. Stewart and his accomplice, ob- 


tained their, pardon, on condition of renewing their 


caths of allegiance, renouncing that aſſociation in- 
| conſiſtent, with their duty to their ſovereign, in 
1 Es bag ene and e dere more 


al, that Ste wart and his adherents durſt not meet | 


between deſperate daring and timid a 


folved ; they at laſt ſought, all, their ſafety in the 


cumſtances act. If driven. to deſpair, the inſur- 
zen might yet become more farmigable than 


hy both himſelf and his opponents at the merey 


415 


protect their King. 'The money of England was not Ser. I. 


HAP. v. 
Wünheld; and was largely expended by David in 


wy 


haps of ' reducing their King to their own terms. 
without the neceſlity of ſtriking. a blow, in direct bene 
var againſt him; and aſtoniſhed to ſee ſo great a 
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dne v to enter into any ſimilar confederacies. Again 
Stewart himſelf, it was with his own conſent de 
1703 nounced, that, if he ſhould afterwards riſe in an 
ſuch rebellion, he ſhould by that act forfeit al 
his rights to the ſucceſſion to the- Crown, ſhoul( 

forfeit even his private eſtates and all the inher 

tance of his family, ſhould be branded with indel. 

ble infamy, as a falſe and perjured traitor. And 


ſuch was the end of a riſing rebellion which hal 


* 


almoſt threatened to huri David from his throne, 


ig SCOTLAND was no longer dear to David's hear, 
land. Here he had around him none but turbulent be. 
rons, whom, although neither gratitude nor poli 

would permit him to cut them off, yet he could 
not-love, becauſe he could not retain rhem within 

the bounds of a ſubject's duty, In England, he 

had ſpent in captivity thoſe years of his opening 

| manhood in which are uſually formed habiu 
whether of activity or of enj yment, which are ne 

ver to be ſhaken off, during future life. Although 

a captive, he had been treated with no harſhnels 
except that alone wuch e could not but feel in 
reſtraint from returning home at pleaſure, In his 
preſent ſituation, oppre ſſed by the cares of actul 
royalty, and ſick of the paſſions and diſguſts which 

he had continually to encounter among the fierce 

and reſtleſs nobles of his Court ; he often longed 

for 


* Fordun. . XIV. c. 25, 26, 27, &c 
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duty, David repaired to England, and was gladly 
and honourably received at the Court of Edward, 
The kindneſs of the receptiomi met, and his own 
averſion. to. his nephew Stewafk, ſoon diſpoſed him 
to enter into new and ſecret negotiations with the 
[Engliſh monarch-; negotiations altogether unwor- 
thy of the fon of Robert Bruce, of a King of Scot- 
land, even of a man who had once afforded fo 
much better hopes of his character, as David had 
done“. 


that, in the event of the death of the King of the 


mary condition, then would the King of England, 
vithout delay, deliver up to the Scots all towns, 


jedburgh, and Lochmaben, which, although now 
in the hands of the Engliſh, properly belonged to 


mainder of the ranſom due for the Scottiſh King 


* Faedera VI. 426, 427. 


territories, and caſtles, ſuch as thoſe of Roxburgh, 


117 | 


for. that quiet and indolent luxury which he hadSecr. I. 


HAP.V, 
enjoyed, while a captive. Soon. after humbling 
his aſpiring nephew, and bringing him back to his > 


1363. 


Or theſe negociations the main purport was, secret ne. 
gotzations 
with Eng- 


Scots without male iſſue; the King then reigning lad. 
in England, ſhould ſucceed on the Scottiſh throne; 
that if the Scottiſh nation would agree to this pri- 


the dominions of the Scottiſh crown; that the re- 


ſhould, upon the ſame: fundamental condition, be 
held 


118 


2 held to be diſcharged without the. en 


A 
252 


— ther payment, the hoſtages ſet 9 liberty, and thi 


28 had claims to eſtates in Scotland, *which the 


Brucian party refuſed to admit, — to the earl d 
Athole, the Lords 


lands which his anceſtors, Kings of Scotland, hal 


the new dominions as a diſtin& kingdom, indepes- 


berties of its church and ſtate, its magiſtracies, d. 
tion, ſhould, in this caſe, be ſtill religiouſly mail 


kings; that no grants which might have been att 
by David or any of his ſucceſſors, ſhould be reich 
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cion of l 


written obligations cancelled ; hat che King & 
England ſhould, without diſturbing the Scott 
barons in the poſſeſſion of their preſent eſtate} 
make ſatisfaction, NMſelf, out of hi own lands and, 
treaſures, to all ſuch'of his ſubjects and adherent; 


aumont, Piercy, Ferrars, and | 
others; that the King of Scotland himſelf ſhouli 
alſo be put in immediate poſſeſſion of altnsſt all the I 


held in England, and ſhould perform for them the 
homage which thoſe anceſtors had * performed; 


that, ſucceeding to the immediate ſovereignty d 
Scotland, the Kings of England ſhould ſtill goven 


dent of England, and ſhould aſſume the denomint 
tion of Kings of Scotland and England ; that all the 
ancient laws of Scotland, the conſtitution and l. 
vil and military dignities, and forms of adminiſtrs 
tained, inviolate, as they exiſted under its ancient 


ef by any Engliſh king ſucceeding to him in the 


government of Scotland ; ; "ae 5 alone ſhould 
be 


4 4 


he always enn; in the offices of this Gait — 3 
government; ; that the dominions of Scotland' ſhould 6-60 
never be alienated- by any Engliſh monarch ; ; that A TI 
the-intereſts of merchants, barons, and eccleſiaſtics 
belonging to Scotland, ſhould be as ſacredly guard- | 

ed from oppreſſion or rapacious violation, as if 10 

coalition with England had taken place; finally, 

that the advice of the Engliſh King's council, and 

the conſent of the Scottiſh nation, ſhould be require 

ed in order to che final N of this et i 


Tung v was + the reſult or the negotiations which Reflect 
were, at this time, ſecretly carried on between 1 
King of Scotland and the Engliſh monarch, while io. 
the former was, for a time, voluntarily reſident at 
the latter's Court. It was but the ſcheme of a pro- 
jefted treaty, which circumſtances rendered it then 
profoundly ſecret, and which was 


neyer.to be finally ratified, or carried into execu- 


Ns 
the WY don. For Edward, fully aware of all' the advan- 
| j. nges which England would derive from an union , 


with Scotland, it was natural {till to purſue 12 +4 
favourite plan of policy which his forefathers and 5 
he himſelf had ſo long fondly cheriſhed, andy which, 
although for ever baffled in all their attempts to 
accompliſh | it, the Kings « of England' could not, _ 
dowever, be perſuaded to relinquiſh. And whe- 
ther it were weakneſs, Hays: or reſentment that | 1 
5 8 058 4 8-08 
Or 65 0 pr $46 7 17885 TY 4 
* "Pads VI. 446, 427. | 


3 haps in the circumſtances in which he and the m 
7363. tion over which he reigned, then ſtood, no othy 
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led David to engage in ſuch a negotiation, pe. 


conduct could have been in its effects equally be 
neficial to them. It was neceſſary to temporia 
with Edward now at the height of his power, in 
order to prevent him from embroiling the affairs a 
Scotland by intrigues with ſubjects, and from agi 
letting looſe upon it, all the furies of invaſion and 
war. Childleſs as David was, and beſet by the jy 
tent family of the Stewarts eagerly graſping at th 
ſucceſſion to the Crown ; it. became neceſſary in 
him to conciliate to. himſelf the favour of the Eng 
liſh faction, and the friendſhip of England, in u. 
der to his protection and ſupport againſt the tut 
bulence of a great party of his own, and the ambi 
tion of the members of his own Houſe. The ablel 
policy could not well have ſuggeſted different mes 
ſures in the ſame circumſtances : Yet, it might be 
narrowneſs, not enlargement and perſpicacity of 
mind, that guided David. Wh. 
utilities of the policy by v ich he was engaged 
thoſe negotiations; it was, however, undeniablf 
an act of treaſon againſt the Scottiſh nation, be 
cauſe its tendency was to overthrow the fundamet 
tal principles of the Conſtitution of their Stats 
Hardly could the King and Parliament acting it 
unanimous concert, have been juſtified in ſacrib 


ing that national independence for which theit 
father 


wor H. 1 "Ml 4 
fathers had Io long Wegbe and bed. A ihe | 
_ ths — ane r che ee eee ſurren- 


Crown, "if. — bad become public. 
Was it not eaſy to ſee, that after being then 

ſelves of any apparently extravagant conceſſion 
which they might be perſuaded to grant, as a bait, : 

net, to bring the Scots within their power aun „ 
to fix them in ſervitude; the Engliſh monat 
vould ſoon find pretences for violating their en 
ments, and for retracting whatever ſhould appear 


Fine to have been too prodigally y ielded to their anci Nt 
07 BN foes? F ortunately for David, theſe negotiations 
tu. were never revealed to his ſubjects in Scotland; 


and therefore ſerved to aſſure him of the favour 


„ and ſupport of Edward, but without irritating a- 

New — che _— farts and he har Pw e 
t be nen 1 eee VV 4 ol 
7 af | TY: 3h | 4 gt 50 171 

ung de K wg terurn to oaths; whe Sides treaty David 

du vith England, was neceſſarily abandoned as being 5 


impoſſible to be carried into execution. David yet 2 2 
fatering himſelf with the hopes of offspring, was 
then induced to take in marriage, Margaret Logie, 

ung woran of ſingular beauty, the daughter 
of a knight W900 John Logie. But, the party of 
the Stewarts being adverſe to this marriage, had ill 


. ofices done to them by the new Queen, in conſm. 
ol You pdt nt une | "0 
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| quence of which they were incited to employ ſome 
SY rattle artifices for the purpoſe of producing il Þ 
a variance, to divide her from the King. Ther MR v 
artifices ſucceeded. She had not been above: d 
year the wife of David, when ſuch diſſenſion begu 
. to ariſe between the royal pair, as threatened x 
diſſolution of their mutual union. Yet, they con- 
tinned to live on together for ſome years, till, x 
laſt David applied to his clergy for a divorce from 
this wife of his choice. The marriage had brought 
no children, to diſappoint the expettation. of the 
Stewarts,” and inherit the Crown. It is therefore, 
probable, that in a country where at this time, 
ſtate· neceſſity was held to be the ſupreme law, lit 
lle leſs in eccleſiaſtical than in civil affairs; the di. 
vorce which David ſought, might have been ob- 
tained from' his clergy. But, Margaret carried het 
cauſe by appeal before the Papal Court of Avignon. 
The Pope appears to have declared in her favour: 
But the determination of the affair was protrated, 
till the death of David anticipated its judicial iffue. 
The rupture, however, and the proſecution for the 
_ divorce, ſufficiently anſwered the purpoſes of the 
Stewarts. Robert and his three ſons were upon 
her diſgrace releaſed from the. confinement into 
which they had been, ons time Ro thrown at 


her inſtigation#. Noe aria ice 


> awe} t Hart 


* Ford un. XIV. 28: Scala Gb e Tail . ; 79: 


—Feœdera VI: ;—Margaret, while abroad, had contracted con- 
ſiderable 
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lx the mean time, no new wars had broken out . 
between the Scots and the Engliſn. The French, | 
whoſe affairs were no longer in a flopriſing con- 3:0 
dition, could not offer to the Scots any eee for e 21 
the violation of their truce with England, which tons with 
might be adequate to compenſate the evils which 1 8 82 
renewed war would bring upon their country. 

David * had ever ſince his captivity, been at 
heart more friendly to the Engliſh than to the 
French. - His ranſom was, as yet, far from being 
entirely paid; and the hoſtages which had been 
delivered in pledge for its payment, remained. ſtill 
in the hands of the Engliſh. | David himſelf with 
his conſort, once more viſited. England during this 
period. When the negotiations for the entail 
of the ſucceſſſon to the Scottiſn Crown upon the 
Kings of England, had failed; the regular payment 
of the different inſtalments of David's ranſom, was 
there more preflingly demanded. New conditions 
of future payment were then ſettled; and the truce 


Vas e na \prolongee. : Mg oe true EE 


4 


Us the. interior r government of his kingdom, Da-Daria's 
govern- 


vid ſeems to have been about this time tolerably 8 

happy. . The great barons, indeed, even in the i in- -years of 
nga e e net n e terior OW 

fderable ks And Ga exiſts uE Peters VI. TY — 

bond or obligation in which ſhe acknowledges a debt of dif- 

ferent ſums, to certain citizens of London, and pledges all 

her lands and goods, for the payment of i it. © 
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Seer. I. terior parts, Mill poſſeſſed and exerciſed a Powerhy | 
bs og and often uncontroulable juriſdiction: On the 
2271 Engliſh marches, and towards the weſtern l 
northern extremities of the country, all was to 
often lawleſs diſorder, or licentious yet tyrannicl 
miſrule : But, the diforder was perhaps leſs than 

had exiſted at any former time fince the death of 
Alexander the Third. His Parliaments frequent. 

ly affembled at his ſummons ; and new laws were 
from time to time enacted, to meet the riſing exi 
gencies of private and public affairs. During theſe 

laſt years of his reign,” the nation enjoyed a fre. 

dom from warfare, which was highly neceſlary to 
recruit its waſted ſtrength, after ſo many and ſuch 
long-continued wars, and theſe occaſionally accom- 
panied with famine, peſtilence, and all the moſt 
terrible of thoſe evils with which the wrath cf 
heaven at times chaſtiſes en RE, 


Pg 


Death and 7 3 laſt died, | as the caſtle of Edinburgh 

of David. ON the twenty-ſecond. day of February, in the yea 
one thouſand three hundred and ſeventy-one, in 
the forty-ſeventh year of his age, the forty-ſecond 
of his reign. He cannot be accounted to have been 
a great prince, But, the defects of his character, 
and the errours of his reign, are eaſily to. be traced 
to the unhappy circumſtances in which he was 
—_— to MR his vous # and even the 8 


# LOR XIV Feder * Majeſtarem. : 


ng 


fy 1. his maturer years. — to royalty, bone, 6 
the taught from his childhood to conſider himſelf as — 


dently of any great exertions on his . P. 


being, i Tat he 


own part, the darling and pride of the Scottiſh na- 


00 2 dar th ; 
ton, whom the companions and admirers of his fa- 
ther's heroiſm would ſupport upon the throne, what- 


ever the demerits of his own character, however 
rerilous and trying the circumſtances of the times. 
By the early death of his illuſtrious father, he was 
left to be from infancy in the hands, and under the 
tuition—of men, who were intereſted rather to make 
him their property which they might employ to 


their private advantage, than to give him ſuch an 

<> education as ſhould form him to true manlineſs and = 

m- {WM rigour of character. In France he probably re- es 

oft Wi ceived the ſame. military inſtitution in which the 7 

of {young French nobles of that age, were uſually 77 
WW trained : But, it was in the ſecurity of peace, a- [| 
nad the luxuries which ſurround royalty, with the — = 

oh, WY perſuaſion continually impreſſed upon his mind, 

cat Wi chat his ſubjeQs would recall him to the govern- | 

in ment of his kingdom, after they ſhould have deli- 

nd Wh vered it from his enemies, without being aided by 

een any perſonal exertions of his own: Nor was this 

ter, n age in which any important education could be 

ced WF obtained otherwiſe than by an early initiation into 

was WI the actual practice of affairs; for the arts of in- 

me i ſtitution and diſcipline were ſtill ſo imperfealy : 

of TY and ſo negligently WT that the 
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Cnar. V. 
A boyiſh! years, led out upon the enterprizes of wa, 
A. D. 
1371. 


ä line; David diſplayed a military ſpirit which want 
ed nothing but experience in that-peculiar warn 
which was exerciſed between the Scots and the 
| Engliſh, to have merited all the praiſe of his ft. 
ther's talents for war. 
he diſcovered, at the ſame period, nothing of weak 


attributed to his ignorance of the ſtate of paris, 
and to his-inexperiefice in active government. | 


the cultivation, and the full growth of thoſe abil 


therwiſe have perhaps ſignalized his reign. After 


ment; he then moſt probably turned himſelf to the 


with which he was taught to regard the adminiſtr- 
tion of his nephew and other barons in Scotland; 


; | 
. 
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young prince or noble who was not even in hh 


net ſcarcely ever be other than meanly elownil 
groſsly profligate.. Vet, at his return, to Scat 


In his civil adminiſtration 


neſs or imprudence but what may be reaſonably 


was his captivity that proved fatal to the expanſion, 


ties for war and civil government, which might 6 


feeling bitterly for ſome time at firſt, the ignominy 
and the fatal diſadvantages attending his confine 


ſolace of ſuch pleaſures as his ſituation could afford, 
and forgot the captive-monarch and the untorty 
nate warriour, in the enjoyments of love and wil 
The artifices of Engliſh policy, and the jealouſie 


tended to warp his underſtanding, and to ſour bv 
temper, to impair at once his rectitude and bi 
wiſdom. That period of his lite which he paſſe 


* b * 
A \ 
2 | ? | || 
oy * 0 ! 1 
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that caſt of thinking which are not to be ſhaken 


he could no longer aſpire to equal the glory of his 
father's atehievements, or completely to reſtore the 


his life, he ſeems to have approved himſelf to be a 


”Y extraordinary emer gency, with vigour and wiſ- 
dom in his deſigns, as with activity in his enter- 
prizes; having his ſoul perverted from that high 
and generous patriotiſm, which had been the rul- 


to tyrannize over his ſubjects, or to ſeek the direct 
ruin of his country. But, his mind was, at no pe- 


ne riod in his life, capable of thoſe grand and compre- 
the i henfive views which embrace a' vaſt ſyſtem of po- 
rd, key, connett 'every purpoſe and event with its pro- 
by ſecution, and forego all other * and inrereſts 
ine F 


"I 5 fake of ATR UTE it. e 


in captivity; was the period in which are uſually der. 1. 
off, but with the loſs of life itſelf. After his return, 
good eaſy man; habitually indolent, and therefore 


ſubmitting to be guided by others; yet not inca- 
pable of rouſing himſelf to meet the difficulties of 


5 
15 


r. V. 


med and confirmed, thoſe habits of life, and.. 
A b. 


1371. 


honours of his own reign.” In the latter years of 


ing paſſion in his father's character; yet not ſo as 
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5er. l To: Duni Bruce, facededed hes :mephes Raby 

— Stewart, the ſon of Walter Stewart and Marjan 

n Bruce; to whom, next after David and his of. 

| ſpring, the regal ſucceſſion had been/ſecured by th 

ſettlements | anxiouſly framed in the latter Parlis 

ments of the reign of Robert Bruce. Mature is 

years, and well acquainted with the ee and 

the adminiſtration of the Scottiſh anne R6- 

bert Stewart might naturally he expected to rut 

the kingdom which he thus inherited, with viſa 

policy and higher authority —_ had ever been en 

e by his ill-fortuned untl. 

ſtances concurred to augur de er 

State of Balliol had relinquiſhed all his pretenſions to te 


tom in re-ſoyereignty of Scotland; even the Engliſh had, for 

| foreign a time, at leſt, abandoned the idea of ſubjugating 
_— the Scots by force of arms ; the exiles whoſe claims, 
ions. and whoſe indignant vengeance had been the ſout- 
ces of all the calamities which afflicted their coul- 

try during the reign of David Bruce, had eithet 
periſhed in the war, or had ceaſed to urge thei 


pretenſom 
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pretenſions, or having joined the FEI to the! Seer, I. 
cauſe which they once oppoſed, had their claims al.. 
lowed, and their reſentments now ſoothed. Robert 
vas the father of a numerous family of ſons, fo © 
that the nation, when they. ſaw his houſe upon the 
throne, could fear no ſudden. evils from a failure 

of the royal line, and a conteſted ſucceſſion to the . 
Crown. There was now no rival family, which 
might diſpute the rights of Stewart and his ſons, 

and ſtrive to diſturb their reigns by adverſe preten- 


1 


oY 
„ ſions. Edward the Third of England was now old, 

; the and far leſs ſanguine and ardent than he had been 
lain his earlier years, in his projects of conqueſt and 

re in ambition: his heroic ſon, the Black Prince, Was 
no more; and his grandſon the heir · apparent to 
By bis Crown, was but a boy who, whenſoever he might 

rol WY fucceed his grandfather, muſt long be immature for 

win the wiſe and vigorous diſcharge of the functions 
ner ef government. The inveterate hoſtility between 
cum. France and England, might at times languiſn 
eig i becauſe the ſtrength of both parties, was then 
the vearied out and exhauſted, but could never be ex- 

1 for tinguiſhed, and therefore ſerved to preſerve in the 


French a ſteady ally to the Scots, and to the Eng- 
[liſh a potent and relentleſs foe. | The truce which 
Conte. had ſubſiſted between England and Scotland du- 
our ring the latter years of David's reign, had not yet 
*+her expired; and ere it ſhould be at an end, new ex- 
their . pedients N *. deviſed for prolongin, g the tran- 
ons, Vor. UI. e e * 
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age 
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Seer. E. L. quillity which it afforded, or for renewing the vu 


—— with ſome deciſive CEE as 180 f 
AD. 3 | 
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N Nox was the bool nat of the kingdon 
pin. to the ſovereignty of which Robert Stewart non WW 
| ſucceeded, leſs. auſpicious in its aſpect with regarl WY, 
to the future fortune of the opening reign, than the Wi 
ſtate of its political relations to its neighbours. Tie 
nobles were all faithfully attached to the interely il 
of their country, and to the rights of the family df 
Stewart, David, in thoſe few peaceful years which 
cloſed his reign, had laboured not without ſucceh, 
to eſtabliſh the authority of law and government 
over the rude clans in the northern and welten 
Highlands, and in the Hebudian Iſles; and the cel 
ſation of the civil war between the partizans of Bal 
liol and thoſe of Bruce, had reſtored order in the 
middle and eaſtern diſtricts of the kingdom; while 
the truce with England reſtrained the ravages an 
the ſouthern border. The nation in general being 
weary of the miſeries of anarchy and war, were 
perhaps more diſpoſed than they had been at any 
former time, to cheriſh the bleſſings of tranquillity. 
None of the great barons, unleſs perhaps the ab 
ready potent family of Douglas, was ſufficient) 
5 powerful and eminent in the hne to rival of 
2,0... n_—_ the n wo the monarch. 


— 


pre 2wakr f ucceeding to the Scottiſh Crown, with 


cheſe advantages, was ſolemnly inaugurated d 
| ' Scone 


Grade oft the — day of March, in thefeer-1 


King to James Douglas, the eldelt ſon of William, 


vid; and would thereſore make him leſs careſul to 


the vulgar of the two nations, and the ſavage ra- 


| 


% 
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year one thouſand three hundred and ſeventy- one. 9 


A thronging concourſe of the nobles and people w_ 
attended, to do. homage to the new King, and to N 


aſſiſt in the joyful celebration of this auguſt cere-Robcrtthe 
mony. William Douglas, the moſt powerful nl 


the vaſſals of the Crown, ſeemed at firſt to ſee with 
jealouſy and diſlike, a man raiſed to be his ſove- 


reign, who had been but lately his fellow-vaſſal. 
But, the marriage of the grand-daughter of the new 


ſoon reconciled the Douglaſſes with full 


to the wan of the Stewarts*, _ | TT 


> 
wo Ht * 


Wire England . was « fill 5 peace. Dots the cron 


ae 
death of David Bruce, and the eaſy ſucceſſion of tcnding to 


3 
Robert Stewart upon the Scottiſn throne, ſeemed pon ror 


to fruſtrate all thoſe hopes which the Engliſh King ven var. 


| ME ; with Eng- 
had founded upon his ſecret negotiations with Da- land. 


maintain the truce to the end of the whole period 
through which- it was framed to extend... Robert's 
intereſts had long been in oppoſition to the views of 
the Engliſh 3 and all his partialities were, for this 
reaſon in favour of the alliance of France. 1 was 
impoſſible long to reſtrain the turbulent hatreds of 


„ g 3 pocity 
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| wear of mutust forbearance which the faithful Obſer. 
vance of the truce preſcribed. There were till in 


tent of territory which had from time immemoria 
been regarded by the Scottiſh Kings, as making 
properly a part of their dominions ; and it is there 
fore probable that Robert and not à few of his pa 
triotic and warlike barons might not be averſe to 


which ſhould afford them. another chance of reſtor. 


ſufferers, by the wardens of the marches, agreeably 
to the proviſions of the treaty of truce, But, it 
| ſoon happened at a fair in Roxburgh, which was 
at this time held by the Engliſh, that a ſquire of 


— 
— 


Engliſh. The earl demanded juſtice to be execut- 


Sr 
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- pacity of the border-tribes, within thoſe ſtrict lind 


the hands of the Engliſh ſeveral caſtles, and an ex. 


J 


ſee a renewal of hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh, 
ing their frontier to its ancient boundaries. 


Nor ung ba after Radic Stewart's ace } 
" ceflion, the petty hoſtilities of the Scattiſh and Eng 
liſh borderers began to become mutually more fre 
quent and more vexatious than they had, for ſome 
time before been. Juſtice was at firſt reciprocall 
done upon the aggreſſors, at the complaints of the 


the-name of Dunbar, in the ſervice of the earl of 
March, was in a fray circumvented and flain by the 


ed upon the aſſaſſins. Perſuaded, it may be, that 
Dunbar had deſerved his fate, or contemning the 


reſentment of March, and willing to provoke the 
: 3 5 hoſtilite 
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— 


ſatisfaction he required. But, March would not 
forego his revenge. At the return of the next fair 
at Roxburgh, he ſecretly aſſembled a troop of arm- 
ed followers 3 approached the town; and when 


then ruſhed out of ambuſh; and attacking them un- 
aware and unſuſpicious of danger; deſtroyed them 
vith a general and unſparing flaughter. This en- 
terprize, which more than retaliated the murther 


at 
aby indignant and general hoſtility, on the part of the 
fre. WJEnglifh. The loſs of his ſervant by an accidental 
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hoſtilities of the Sos the Engliſh anſwered a thevker't, 1. 
Farl's complaints _ deriſion, and refuſed does” 
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the moment arrived of the fulleſt aſſemblage of 
people being congregated careleſsly in the fair; 


of March's ſervant, was however ſo flagrant an in- 
fraction of the truce, as could not but be followed 


ome I rencounter in a fray, could never, even with all 
ally, iWthoſe circumſtances of additional provocation with 

the WW which it was accompanied, juſtify the perfidy and 

ably Wi cruelty of this maſſacre at Roxburgh. From the 

t, it caſtle and from their other contiguous poſts, the 55 
n agli, without making any peaceable demands 

« of of redreſs, ſpeedily muſtered a powerful force; 

rl of and making a ſudden incurſion into the terer; 

e of Berwick-ſhire, where it was occupied by the 


advanced ; burning the cottages, maſſacring the 


Scots, ſpread terrour and deſolation wherever they 


the peaſantry, driving away the flocks and herds, and 


the (rojing whatever ſpoils they could not carry 
ities LR os DL , 
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5 Seer. , with them. - By this inroad, the lands of John 
C Gordon of Gordon, were more eſpecially ravaged 
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9 and laid waſte. To revenge the injury, Gordon 
with another troop ſoon made a furious incurſign 
into the territories of the Engliſh, Net unaware 
of his approach, they aſſembled to oppoſe and cu 
' _ tiſe the ſpoilers, in numbers greatly ſuperior v 
Gordon's force. Their leader was a valiant knight 
named Sir John Lilburne. The two parties me 
; and encountered each other in fight: the comb 
was long, obſtinate, and bloody: at length the 
Scots prevailed: wounded and obliged for fn 
times ſucceſhvely to ſeek his ſafety i in flight, Go: 
don {till manfully returned to charge the foe, w 
til a great part of the Engliſh had fallen. Lilbume 
their leader, with his brother, and not a few othen 
were made priſoners; and there remained none up 
on the field to e the 2 with tk brat 
Scots“. | ? 


+ F 


| „ e / 
Ridiculous Tas truce was now violated on HY ſides be 
route of | | 


the Eng. Jond the poſſibility of an eaſy ceſſation of hoſiil 
kh, 


ties. From one fide of the iſland to the other 
from the Tweed to the Solway, the alarm of wa 
was: loudly ſounded. Piercy, earl of Northumbet 
land muſtering the whole military force of li 
county, entered the Scottiſh border, as far 
Dunſe, to avenge and repair the diſaſter ſufferel 

| by] Lilburne. On the firſt evening of his expedi 
tion, 
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jon, while he lay encamped, with his troops i in ache joy ** 
-ood of Dunſe; the peaſantry who had fled from MG. 
he approach of he Engliſh, to the heights of Lam- 15 = 
mermoor; contrived to make ſuch a noiſe bß 
funding the rattles with which they were accuſ@ 
woned to rouſe or frighten away the wild beaſts of 
the hills and foreſts 3 that the invaders were alarm. 
ed by the ſound, as if it had been the noiſe of a 
mighty hoſt advancing to attack them; and their Þ 
horſes for the moſt part breaking looſe, fed! in wild 
errour over the country; thus leaving their rid - 55 
ers unfit to purſue their expedition. All night the _.. 
Engliſh, in anxious yet not timid ſuſpenſe, awaited 
the aſſault of the enemies from whom they fancied 
that terrible and ſtunning noiſe to proceed. When 
day-light appeared, they firſt perceived that there : 
was no formidable danger nigh; and then, upon 
farther enquiry, to their ſhame and utter confuſion, —_ 
learned, how ridiculous had been the cauſe of their 
darm! For want, however, of their horſes, now 
ſtrayed to a diſtance, they were forced to deſiſt 
from the enterprize, and to return diſappointed — 
home. In the mean time, Muſgrave, governor f 0. 
Berwick, coming with a part of his garriſon to join 32 
the expedition of Piercy, was intercepted and fin | 
by the brave Gordon, the conqueror of Lilburne. 
On the weſtern marches, the gallant Johnſton and = 
ethers a and baraſſed the Engliſh with egual 7 
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A new eden thele military e 5 0 mae h 
fnfire war with England, was not unſucceſsfully reney: 
fire with ed; Robert had not neglected to renew alſo by ; 
9 ſolemn embaſſy to France, the ancient alliance he. 
tween the French and Scottiſh nations. Cardin 
Wardlaw, biſhop of Glaſgow, who went upon thi 
miſſion, found that Charles the Sixth had now 
cended the throne of France; ſucceeding to hi 
father John, who had died in-captivity-in England 
Short truces might occaſionally interrupt the un 
between France and England; but Edward fil 
5 proſecuted his pretenſions to the French Croun; 
the houſe of Valois ſtill firmly maintained thoſ 
rights by which they poſſeſſed it; and final peace 
was as yet far diſtant. To the French King 
| therefore, the alliance of 'the Scots could not fall 
to be at this time peculiarly. acceptable. A ner 
treaty was ſolemnly concluded between the Frend 
monarch and the Scottiſh ambaſſadors. It was + 
greed that the French and Scots ſhould in concert 
renew the war with England; that they ſhould ' 
gree to no ſeparate peace with their common ene 
my; that the King of France ſhould guarante 
that order of ſucceſſion to the Scottiſn throne 
og had been and nnn or ther what 


/ eve 
* Fordun. XIV. 39, Kc, 
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ever order- KI 
think fit to preſcribe. If the French would not 
contribute money to the Scots for the payment of 
the arrears of the ranſom. due for the liberation of 


er prompt them to vindicate themſelves by their 
ſwords from the farther fulfilment of a condition 
ſo humikating, Having ſucceſsfully accompliſh- 
ed the purpoſe. of his embaſſy; Wardlaw with 
his attendants \ſpeedily returned to gratify their 
king with an account of theſe negotiations. He 
vas not flow to ratify the treaty. Ere they arriv- 
ed, war was already kindled up, on the confines 
between the two kingdoms: The events of each 
ſucceeding day, inflamed the animoſity, and oY 
it wider. The hopes of the aid and ſteady ſupport 
of France, encouraged the Scottiſh nation ig;gene- 
al to take up arms with eager OY 
their' ee hated nei ee 


I the prime of is youth; while he was OY on. 
ly Steward of Scotland, Robert had obtained A pa- 
pal diſpenſation, to enable him to eſpouſe Eliza- 
beth the daughter of Adam Muir of Rowallan. 
By her were born to him four ſons, John, 


daughters. But, Elizabeth dying before his ac- 
ceſion to the throne; he had, ſince her death 
laken to wife Euphemia, the 1 of Hugh, 
R 19. karg 
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their late King from captivity; they could howe- | 
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Robert 


Stewart's 


marri 
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ſpring 


Walter, Robert, and Alexander; beſide ſeveral 
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lord, ſne was now ſolemnly crowned Queen a 
Scotland at Scone, bythe miniſtration we Tg 


_ terprizes ; the French and Engi began to find 
their fortunes ſo equally balanced in the war upon 


Truces. 


Fee, expired; till a treaty of laſting amity ſhoull 


 ſecution of thoſe hoſtilities which the Scots had 
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the adminiſtration of the internal e 


werdet, Goodall's Fordun. T. I :—Hay's Eſſay on the ori- 
gin of the Stewarts, Edinburgh 1793 * —Chalmers' s life of 
Ruddiman, 30s KC, Cc. | 
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earl of Roſs; who bore to him two ſons, Dari 
and Walter, whe a daughter already given in my. 
riage to the ſon of the earl of Douglas. That Eu. 
phemia might duely ſhare the royal honours of he 


Cd 


* Aberdeen“. 


— 


WII the Scots and Engliſh \ were haraſiy 
one another with inceſſant inroads of ravage and 
depopulation, upon the borders ; and were muty- 
ally threatening mightier and more formidable en 


the continent; that a peace became alike eligible 
to both nations. Truces were fucceſſively agreed 
to; being continued, one ſtill as the period of: 


P:!!! PTT 


be finally concluded between them. Theſe truces 
comprehending with the French, alſo their Scot- 
tiſh Allies; interrupted for ſeveral years, the pro 


ad. * AM. 8 — 3 „ 


eagerly commenced: The interval of uncertain 
tranquillity, however, afforded leiſure to the Scot- 
tiſh monareh to turn his cares more particularly i 


— N ; EY his 
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Iv 

ni bis dominions; and by Juſlicitay progreſſes, to _— 55 

nar. preſs licentious violence, and to maintain s 

5 ore ue his eee 55 . A ai : => 

er 

af non; 1 truces been n and England, . 

bop ended, without having produced that permanent between 

= naace for the purpoſe of negotiating which, they Yand Fog: 

Wd been at firſt agreed to. Even before the termin... 

"> Bil cf the laſt of thoſe truces, had expired, the caſtle | ; 

; of Berwick was retaken from the Engliſh, by a 

„ ditagem contrived and executed by x few com- ey 7 
10 mon men of the county of Merſe. A more for- = 
bi nidable enterprize was, ſoon after, undertaken an „ 
$i boldly executed by William earl of Douglas ; — : 
* zſembling a powerful force, entered England on 

7 the fide of the weſtern marches ; furprized many 


of the unarmed inhabitants of Gneis at a fair _— 
in Penrith; feized the merchandize which was 5 | 
there expoſed: to ſale; rifled the town; and then 
| ſetting it on fire, retired homeward with his troops | Bp 
loaded with ſpoils. They returned home in fafe- _— 
y. But, it was not long till the Engliſh with an | al 
amy of fifteen thouſand men, came to, retaliate: 

upon the Scots the injuries which Douglas's in- 

road into Cumberland, had inflicted. The invad- 

ers extended their ravages far and wide through the 

 veſtern diſtricts of Scotland. But, ere they could: 

march back into their own territories with their 

: 5 booty; 

' Ford XIV: —Hollin. Fee Hook. In. . 499, &c; Fadera VI. 
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6 5 A booty; the Scots hi had affetnbled/s in a body to 
** repel the invaſion; made a ſucceſsful ſtand; drone 
the diſorderly inyaders. into flight; and purſue 
them ſo furiouſly to the Solway, that while may 
WS were ſlain in flight, many periſhed in their tren. 
Ek bling attempts to ſwim or wade acrals the Solway 
near Bo-neſs. The Scots remained exulting nc. 
tors over the proud foes 0 whom they _ been 


o threateningly invaded'. 


1 


ö Cauſes of So were theſe the only advantages about thi 
| e time obtained by the Scots over the Engliſh. El 
| 3 ward the Third was now no more: His grandſon 
3 Richard was but a weak and giddy youth: The 
uncles of Richard, the younger ſons of Edvwatd 
the Third, were the miniſters and tutars of the 
\young monarch ; but were more attentive to ad- 
vance their private intereſts, than faithfully to ſerve 
the nation and their King. To its very extremi. 
ties, the government of the whole kingdom felt 
the miſchiefs of this mal-adminiſtration. Vigour, | 
vigilance, prudence, heroic ardour, ceaſed to be 
diſplayed in the counſels and in the military con- 
duct of the Engliſh. In the many inroads and 
ſkirmiſhes by which the. Scots and Engliſh nov 
inceſſantly haraſſed each other, upon their fron- 
ae, the Scots were for the moſt part victorious; 
| 1 defeat, 


8 A. 8 XIV. 43:.— Hollinſhed Ne” 1 Hooker 5 chan 
p. 420: ;—Leſl. Res Gele, 250. 
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defeat, ah diſgrace were 45 portion of theirSzer: I. 
ſoes. The warriours on both ſides were the ſame : we Ae 
But, their Kings, their leaders; their zeal, their Pr 
90. 
hopes were no more ſo. While the reign of Rich- 
ard began to be entangled in difficulties, and ſur- 
jounded with troubles ; ; his council and miniſters 
were induced to adviſe him to ſeek peace, or at leſt - 
| 2 temp6rary truce with the Scots. His uncle John 
of Lancaſter came northwards'to Berwick for this 
purpoſe. And whether it were through fickleneſs 
and levity, or in conſequence of neglect ſuffered 
| from the French, or in compliance with the neceſ= 
| fities of their affairs; the Scots ſhewed themſelves 


| not unvilling to liſten to his =p. nere 


74 


Ir; was during the ſtay of Lancaſter at Berwick, Inſurrec= | 
| that the flame of inſurrection among the 9 5 8 
ſucage-vaſſals, and. meaner burghers ; being ſud- 
denly kindled up by the ſeverity with which ſome 
new and enormous taxes were levied ; ſoon ſpread 
iſelf over a very great part of England. Lancaſ- 
ter, who had been lately the moſt conſpicuous a- 
gent in the adminiſtration of the Toyal authority, 
vas the moſt hated object of the fury of the inſur- 
gents, Fortunately abſent upon the negotiation 
of the truce with the Scots ; he thus eſcaped from - 
falling the victim of their rage. But, while they 
entered London, and made the young monarch, 
tremble 
o Fordun. XIV. 46: ;—Hollnſhed jag Hooker's Chroni- 


fle, ut t ſupra. 
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A the property, ſince they could not reach the perſyx 


—_— 


in the mean time ſucceſsfully negotiated with thy 


; Scots. The hopes of recovering the once uſurped 
ſovereignty of Scotland, were forgotten. Lane. 


tion, accepted the courteous offers of Scottiſh hel. 
Murray, by whom the negotiations for the truce 


him northward to Edinburgh; was there magnif- 


been ſo amicably negotiated with the Duke of Lan- 
| caſter, the war was again renewed. Lochmaben- 
_ caſtle, the moſt northern fortreſs poſſeſſed by the 
by a garriſon under the command of Sir Willian 


the conſtant hoſtile annoyance of the Scots inha· 
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tremble on his throne; they failed not to deſtrq 


„ of his abſent uncle. A truce for three years, yy 


ter, fearing perhaps for his perſonal ſafety, and a 
ware that his preſence might irritate the inſur 
gents, but could hardly ſerve to quaſh the infurrec. 


pitality ; and permitting the earls of Douglas and 
were managed on the part of the Scots, to condutt 


cently entertained in the caſtle or at the monaſtery 
of the Holy-Rood ; until the ſettlement of the do 
meſtic. difturbmices in his own country _ | 
him to return in ſecurity bons“ 


\ 


"iow the expiration of die which tl 


Engliſh on the weſtern fide of the iſland, was held 
Featherſtone, whoſe ſallies for forage, pillage, and 


biting the circumjacent country, were found to be 
Fe exceeding 
5 bk XIV. 46. 


„ 
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exceedingly waſteful and afflifive.” 1/44 ue hte. 


7 HAP, | 
Nl the country from their ravages, Archibald the — "35 1 ag | 
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ther of William Douglas, and by inheritance from A» 
the family of Comyn, lord of Galloway, projected o: Ca 1 3 
i brave enterprize for the ſiege of the caſtle. Thea e 
Galwegians who had Tuffered the moſt from the 
hoſtilities of the garriſon, eagerly followed the ban- 
ner of their lord. An opportunity Was vigilantly 
ſeized when the garriſon were weak ad almoſt 
Leſtitute of neceffaries. Featherſtone being ſum. 
moned to ſurrender, could not difſemble the diffic- 
 ulties and diſtreſs of his ſituation, but ſought and 
obtained a truce with the beſiegers for ei ght days, 
on condition that if not relieved within this ſpace G 
of time, the garriſon ſhould: on the ninth day deli 
ver up the caſtle. It was in the month of Pebroa-, 6 
ry, in a winter unuſually cold and ſtormy; and 1 
beliegers, during this interval of truce, were to re- 
main in arms before the caſtle, and almoſt without 
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beiter from the feverity of the ſeaſon. Theſe dif- 

1- WY ficulties were not, however, ſufficient to divert 
„dem from their purpoſe. They remained. No 

i telief came to ſave the garriſon from falling ints  - 
ld WH ficir hands. The caſtle was yielded, and by the 


ſucceſsful beſiegers levelled to the ground. In ac- 
compliſhing this important enterprize, the earl of 
Galloway was aided by the counſels and martial 
alivity of the earls of Dunbar and Douglas“. 
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Richard 
invades 
Scotland. 


and ſhould reduce them to that humiliation th 


ceſsful invaſions of the Edwards. To ſtrengthen 
Roxburgh againſt a ſiege, they, in the mean time 
ſent the baron of Grayſtock with troops, and will 


| loaded with proviſions, arms, and other neceflarie 

for the uſe of the garriſon. in the town and caſtle, 
Aware of the approach of Grayſtock, the earl of 
March intercepted him by the way; and in a def 


bf dead on the field, made not a few priſoners,- —and+ 


_ ous entertainment at his table, in which Grayſtock 


ſufficiently chaſtiſe the Scots for the hoſtilitte 


thouſand men, led by 1 Richard himſelf i in per- 
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ALARMED by the vigorous activity of the Scot! 
which could chuſe the depth of winter for ſuch a 
enterprize ; and: by the ſucceſs with which they ha 
recovered one of the moſt important fortreſſes on 
the weſtern frontier: : the Engliſh, now prepared u 
invade Scotland with a great army, ſuch as ſhould 


which they had. lately. committed againſt England, 


which they. had often been ſubjected by the ſuc. 


a, long. train of waggons and. beaſts of burthen, 


perate conflict, routed his party, left many of them 


mong theſe laſt, Grayſtock himſelf, whom he cour- 
teouſly conducted to his caſtle of Dunbar. In the 
caſlle of Dunbar, he ſeated his captive at a ſumptu- 


had the mortification to ſee himſelf ſerved i in therich 
plate, and with the wines which he was conveying to 
Roxburgh for the uſe of his friends, when encoul- 
tered by the earl of March. But, an army of thirty 


{on 
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ſon and by the duke of Laheaſter, . — 
2 menacing career, through Northumberlas d, en. | 
tered Scotland on the fide. of the eaſtern. marches; + n 


and proceeded onward as far as Edinburgh; While 


v + feet accompanied their progreſs by fea,: Wy . . 
Id een inta the Feich ob ARON 4 
183 . yt 20h 
d, Bot; the Scots Gave the blaſt vided michoun ,, 
ih bay fearfol alarm. Willing, if poſſible, to oecupy hs | = 
. doe military forces: of the Engliſh ſo much within 
cl their own iſland, that they might not think. af pro= | | 
15 ſecuting the war on the continent with any power ⸗ | 
ih WY ful efforts: the French King had ſent to the aid — 
er of his Scottiſh allies, John de Vienne admiral of — 
ies France, with a fleet of not a few ſhips, having on . 
ile. WY board two thouſand armed warriours, a large ſum 
o Wil of money, and a conſiderable quantity of ſpears > 
le. Wi and other armour. Aid ſo powerful was gladly 
en BY received by the Scottiſh monarch and his barons. 
1+ WI A counter-invaſion of England was quickly deter-, 
u- Bl nined upon, as the beſt means for compelling theEng/and- 
the WF Engliſh to retreat from the invaſion of Scotland. 
tl WF From the eaſtern marches de Vienne with the earl 
ock of Douglas made ſome ſucceſsful - incurſions into | 
ich Tagland; and took and demoliſhed ſome confiders 2 
g Wi able caſtles in Northumberland. On the weſtern. | 
— ſide, the ſame auxiliaries aided the earl of Gallo. 
ir 


Way in an inroad into Cumberland, * But, the cap⸗ 
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ture of Roxzburgh, being conſidered as the me 


= ute enterprize that could be undertaken; th 
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congregated force of Scotland, with the Freach a 
lies, aſſailed this place, and had hopes of reſtoring 
it to the frontier of the Scottiſh dominions, whit 
made them proſecute the ſiege with ſingular ai, 
ty and zeal. Yet, while they were urging thi 
ſiege, the French commander, and the King's ſon 

the principal leaders of the Scots, were led into 
fooliſh diſpute concerning the property of the he 

ſieged town and caſtle; whether it ſhould if taken be 
reſtored to the dominions of Scotland, or ſhould no 
rather become the property of the French King. 
This diſpute roſe ſo high that the Scots and the 
French would no longer ſerve together in the 
fame: expedition. The Scots did not now earnel- 
ly ſtrive to retain the French in their. country; 
for the ſpirits of the two nations did not well ac 
cord; and the French having delivered the fub- 
ſidy tie they brought, could not after this 
long retain the favour of the 4 ve _ hung) 
1 8 my, 


— 


eee expedition "of: "0 Engliſh" was a fortune 
3 as well as the purpoſe with which the 
French allies had come into Scotland. Tbeit 
fleet, as former fleets had done, made various de- 
ſcents upon the coaſts, and eſpecially in the hp 


6 8 Fordun. xIv. 49, 50, e. 
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df Forth, ravaged PIER ſpoiled the zeigte 5 


tie nouſes. But; ſtorms aroſe; ſonie of the Engliſm e 

ol WW refſels ſuffered: ſhipwreck; and St Columha Was = 

ing WY believed to have thus miraculouſly interpoſed. fot 

ich che puniſliment- df that ſacrilege by which his 

n fhrines had been violated. On land, however; the 

this . invaders had: not met with the ſame diſaſtets; al- 

ſou WY thought they had ravaged the diſtrict of LO hian The 43 it 
to: WH with unſparing fury, and without any diſtincti. ee — 
bs. in favour of things ſacred to religious uſes. Theſes : i 
1 be town of Edinburgh, with its church conſecrated 


in bonbur of Saint Giles; ſhared the ſame fate; 


ing, The alarm of the Scottiſh invaſion of England; 

the BY ferved to recall Richard from the farther proſecu- ' 
the don of this -enterprize ; ; although the Scots with c 
el. heir allies, had already returned, ere the Engliſh | 


TJ; _ e my to OS their. dementen. 8 

c. J TTbͤĩÜ wͥ NNCY „ $i 
ſub- nend cheEnglifh had ok kate ee; YR. 

his, ng Scotland; ere the French allies commanded by Jong os x 


De Vienne hall been long gone for the continent; * R 


the Scots made a do inroad into the borders of 


| Cumberland; and retaliated thoſe miſchiefs which 
teh WHY Richard had-inflied upon Lothian; Nor were the 
the Scots conter b with haraſſing their potent enemies in 
heir BN England alone: William the baſtard-ſon of Arch 
de. baldearl of Galloway, who, by his father's'conceſſi- 
rith Neger che earldomof 1 ic 


7 — 
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AY , and a wife of 'the royal family, was one of the mol 
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. heroie knights of the age. To avenge himſelf, hi 


e 


yo. father; and his country upon the Engliſh for the 


miſerles which they had inflied, eſpecially upon | 
_ Galloway, partly by incurſions from the weſtern 


border of England, and in part by piratical expe. 


ditions from the Lriſn coaſt; this gallant youth, a. 


ready diſtinguiflied 70 exploĩts atghieved in repul 
fing und retaliating the invaſion of thie inveterate 


_ woes of his country; muſtered a company of bra 


ris 5 and ſailed to attack the Engliſh power 
landing at the town of Carlingford, he | 


in Behn 


| beſieged that place, and ſummoned its inhabitants 


_ capitblation.” Secure as to their fucceſs againſt tie 
2 the Scots detached a large part of their force 


furrender it. Taken thus unexpeCtedly; and notin 
a condition to withſtand a ſtege; they affected to il 
ten ts his propoſ Als and entered into a treaty for 


to favage the adjacent country; à part had been left 
eon board their ſnips. But, having, in the mean time, 
erted a ſtratagem to over: reach and- ſurprize 


| tho bfiogers ; the townſmen ſetretly ſent meſſen- 


gers k „Dundalk, demanding immediate aid; and 
promiſing,” that with a moderate reinforcement, | 


| they ſheuld be able to cut off the whole [Scottiſh 


| forts) The ald which war defnanüed, inftanth 


marched. Before the Scots were aware of their 
danger „no fewer than eight hundred horſemen 


were ſeen to approach, for the relief of the tow 
| . | nee 1 1 F beſieged | 
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beſieged.” Ahe t mer iſſued 1 m great. t | 1 
bers from their gates, to join this friendly hof vi __ 
| A fierce engagement enſued; the (Scots being , 3 
now: but ee hundred in, number, ageinſt io ma- — 
ny foes. Of the Iriſh troops one part turned to 
purſue the ſpoilers who N diſperſed themſelves 
orer the country; while the reſt attacked Doug- 
las with his company, immediately dere ue | 
town. At laſt, the Seots, on all quarte | 
torious, eve amen ſuch odds; ſpoiled 4 | 
and caſtle 3 4 id tting the buildings on fire, 
and. ſeizing nd 1 which lay in the har- 

| bour, ſailed away in triumph, with all ahe vigh . 

booty which atiey. had & _— won. On their 
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Man, which was at this tine. i in 3 = 
of the Bnglih 3/and e- laden eee 5rcþ 5 1 
d their voyage, and | haded a ey in the — 
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eee. . e William: ir wie 
vith bib: — the coaſt af Gallo- 


— ee our 
glas, Galloway, March, and Moray. William and 

bi eee, flew n en tee aart 
Ds Ft 11 2 it R 4 

wt 1 Eg XIV. Sts 75 15 | 
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88s 1. the atchievements and the glory of the enterprin; 


Cuar. 


bi army had invaded England in two diviſiom 
"3k 2, one of which was commanded by the earls of i 
and Galloway ; while earl Douglas, with the ea 
March and Moray led on the other. On the ſide 

of the weſtern marches, were the earls of Fife a | 
Galloway, with the troops which followed then; 
while the force led by the earl of Douglas pens 
trated through Northumberland as far as Newcal 
tle upon Tyne. They beſieged this town, and at 
tempted, but in vain, to take it by ſtorm. | While 
they lay before it, news was brought, that il 
the military force of Northumberland, led by the 
gallant Henry Pierey ſon to the earl of the county; 
and in alluſion to his ardent valour; diſtinguiſhed 

by the name of Horsrun, was approaching to et 
gage the Scottiſh army, and raiſe the ſiege of New 

_. caſtle. At this news, the Seots already deſpairing 
of ſucceſs againſt the town, and having from the 
firſt, made it the object of their expedition, rather 

to ravage the country, than to riſk the fortune of 

' 4 pitched battle; decamped from before Neuteil 
tle, and proceeded on their way homeward. The 
Engliſh, led on by the furious Hotſpur, followed 
hard after. In the evening, while the Scots were 
careleſsly encamped; while their warriours were 

for the moſt part diſarmed ; while the earls of 
Douglas, March, and on, unaware of any im- 


_ mediate danger, were — down! in the comman 
| | 5 der's 
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ders tent; to ſupper ; the alarm was fuddenly giv- 1-Seor oy 
about to'ruſh furiouſly upon them. Upon thig a- 2: 
arm, the Scots in haſte took their arms, and en- Battle of 
deayoured to make a brave reſiſtance. Douglas sua. 
aſhamed to have thus ſuffered himſelf to be ſur - 

prized by the Engliſh, waited not to array himſelf 

in complete OO but _ careleſs of bis Pers 


. = 3 5 ©. 


L— 
— 


n wk eh ak on the ; diforder of his 

followers. While the light-armed and diſorderly 

followers of the Scottiſh army betook themſelves 

| to ſudden flight, and were purſued by a part of the 

Engliſh : the more' diſtinguiſhed and full armed 

warriours boldly oppoſed t ie force by which they 

were aſſailed; and like their adverſaries, availing 

| themſelves of the darkneſs of the night, turn- 

ed upon them with deſperate impetuoſity; and 

uſing here ſtratagem, there all the rage and firm- 

| neſs of deſpair; at length broke the force of the 

attack of the. Engliſh, compelled them to recede, 

drove them into general flight, and purſuing the 

| fugitives, made a terrible ſlaughter, and took ma- 

| by — In the attack made by the Scottiſh = 

ſpearmen, they found a reſiſtance from the enemy 

which they could not maſter, till at laſt John Swin= 

don 2 brave Scottiſh, knight, inſtead" of puſhing 

with his ſpear, raiſed it aloft at one fide, and with 
« * bad brake the ſhafts of ſo many of the 
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en, that the Engliſh were near at hand, and were 
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Srer. l. a in the hands of the _ column of be 


SS Engliſh; that the column was the ] 
l. | order, and an impreſſion was alan — 
being vigoroufſy purſued; gave the victory to th 
Scots. Among the priſoners were young Harry bie, 
ey, with Ralph his brother. Of the. Engliſh fte 
hundred were ſlain; and thoſe who periſfied on th 
fide of the Scots, were even more numerous. But, 
in Douglas, who fell, mortally wounded in th 
head and neck, in conſequence of that want of 
complete defenſive armour, in which je had ruſh; 
ed out to the fight, — in him even alone; the Scot 

| ſeemed to themſelves to have loſt an hoſt, Wich 
um fell alſo two ee mee warriours, Robert 
Hart: and Jobn Towers. Tidings of the batte 
and of its event were re quickly carried to the ek 

of Fife and Galloway, where they lay with ther 
forces, Wh: Fs hora border of England. I. 
| Douglas, and of their other 
——— had periſhed in the battle; 

but exulting in a victory ſo gloxious, and as to the 
comparative ſtate of the force on the Scottiſh and 
the Engliſh fides of the marches, pr 6 
muſtered their forces; and returned ftraightws 
home. The battle of Otterburn was he 
the fifth day of Auguſt, in the yours one nen 
er neee e e eee 8 tee _ 
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- Tas „ieee bodily-infiraitie | of Robe: , 
te Second now rendered him unequal toithe ative. 
cares of governme But, prince his eldeſt; e 

ſon, being lame i m conſequence. of a ſtroke acci- f fi e. 
dentally received upon his thigh: from an unrulyveraor. 


horſe; and poſſeſſing, beſides, but fecble abilities, 

indolent temper of mind; was unit dif- 
burthen dis! father of the weight of ad menen. 
Robert, earl of Fife, a man of a dakder:ſpipi 


and 
airordt — had —— an, Ge | 


The — nſelf, now ating 5 
e abſolut: — than before, from all the are 
— royalty, therefore reſigned the reins. of 
4 into the hands of the earl of 
econd ſon, and formally ee e 
de governor of the kingdom. rt, with 
ee he had before diſp whe fought. 
n opportunity to ſignalize his adminiſtration by 
new inroad into W nun ie e i 
be ſought. quic ear-marſhal - 
| of England, — the r of 
the defeat which they had- fuſtained at Otterburn 5 
2 n em e doun- 
more cha avenge the eren the Scoihad . 
lately infliged, and the carnage which they haag 
made. Accompanied by Archibald earl of Gallo - 
"ys A af Denighas young Robert Sten. 7 
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ar L 1 art eagerly. led an army into England, to anticipay | 
Germ the threatened invaſion. / The flower of the Sc, 
= oh: tiſh yarriours were in the army oſ Stewart. 4 
| their approach, the eee, ſenſible of the is 
feriority of the force/which he led; and being d 
ther too cautious, or too timid, to meet the dc 
with unequal numbers; choſe a paſition for ut 
encampment of his army, from which he could ua 
be forced to fight at a diſadrantage. In. yain di 
the Scots provoke him to meet them on aqul 
ground. He ſaw them ravage the country around; 
heard them ſcaffingly. ſummon him to battle; ad. 
bore even the ſcorning inſults of his own follow 
' whoſe ardour he reſtrained, without being mom 
to forego thoſe advantages which his fayounik 

poſition ſecured to him: The Scots after ravagin 

the country, and in vain ſtriving to draw out the 

Englifh to battle, retreated back into their on 

country; and even accompliſhed their retreat with 

out being at all annoyed by the forces of the Eng 

3 liſh.- The Scots might now boaſt that they hal 
- . terrified the Engliſh commander ſo as to make hin 
forget his inſolent threats; and had ravaged ti 
territories of England, unreſiſted, in the face of 
Engliſh army. The Engliſh: might ſcorn the lead 
er who had not yielded to the headlong impull a 
their martial ardour, when they were in preſenc 
with the Scots. But the earl- marſhal had prob 
* acted the * of a wake and able n "fl 
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ng them home, without any needleſs. 
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Douglas, who adornéd this age, 


Seer. I. , railing 1 | 


* ment, firmheſs, and provprnae o of mind. vn 
4180400 meet in the hero and the age. Ie wus ſup 
nin almoſt every great quality to his unele 
Bruce, but greatly” inferior to Wallace, 
Bruce, the Firſt and the Third Edwards of 30 

land, and to ſeveral of mee the race o WW: 

e, He was not des- 

cient in valouf; à quality in ien indeed i 
Scots of this æra were rarely wanting : He poſe 
ed alfo that cundour, openneſs, and dignity of . 
ners Which rarely 55 to acquire popularity u 
män of high rank: but, he wWus unaccuſtomel ib 
judge for himſelf, and to take his arne the de 
ciſion of a mah v hoſe fortune d 


— — — and i. 
portant part wich Stewart acted while: goardid 
of the kingdom in the abſence of David Bruce: 
A man of more eminent abilities, would probably 

have wilhheld all' pW. from David afrer his re 

turn Gut ef England and wôuld never have act 
ally ſurretidered the authority which - had been b 


kong left in his hands. It muſt, however, be cu. Wl | 
i felled, that the abilities of Robert Stewart vr Will 
depreſſed and thrown into the ſtrade in bis et | 
year ear by the dependence upon his uncle in | 
be was neceſſarily placed, in — of ts 
ife by the "og powers and the bold ambition. of 
| 2 1. 13 . 75 by 
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s own-ſons:! 0b the bom nonfat oter a 
J. it is to be obſer ved, that they rather vieldes 
to' das eltpſe of events; and ſwam unreſiſting . 
donn the current, than diſplayed that bold origi - 
nality of genius by which Wallace, ere Doug. 
las, and Randolph had conducted thoſe counc 
= FRY nn e in che- period im. | 


bert of rere whurprion. 
ls the period g — hs ms of 
lm Canmore to the death of Alexander the 
nun it had been the primary object of the poll. 
of the Scontiſtvmonarchs, to reduce alltheipetty _ 
ieftains within the limits of their dominions, to 
mere ſudjecion under the royal authority of 
ne Crown. From the death of Alexander the 
Third to the preſent ume, the object of all the po- 
licy and all the wars of the Scottiſ nation had 
deen to reſiſt the conquering ambition of the Eng- 
lh. The entHrpation of almoſt all the families of 
lhe ancient independent chieſtains of the ſouthern 
and middle parts of eee rad 1 raiſed en Seor- 
n monarehs to the ordinary power and digi 
of feudal ſovereigns. But, to reſiſt 
the policy of England, required: — 55 
er and more deſperate, than thoſe which had been 
ſormerly exerciſed for the eftabliſhment-of »domeſ- 
e Tet, this object was at length almoſt 
completelyß 
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while there was none but a boy to hold the 800 


the conſequent interpoſition of Franee to ſuppot 


the Engliſh from proſecuting in war, what theſ 
hoped to accompliſh. by policy ; and at laſt he ur 


the independency of Scotland, j\ 
of his grandfather had been fruſtrated before. Ibe 


Scots and the Engliſh, had now. drawn the Scot 
in ſome degree within the ſphere of continent 


the ambition and high talents of Edward the Thi | 


vetted anew thoſe chains from which Robert Bruce 


had delivered his country. Bot. the laſt effort d 
that generous ſpirit of patriotiſm--whic| 


\ completly i Wallace "I and d thy 

obert Bruce had traverſed all the deep ſcheny 
of Edward the Firſt : the weakneſs: of Edward th 
Second oppoſed to the experience and enthufiſi 
energy of Robert Bruce and his adherents, at kf 
left Scotland in poſſeſſion of its ancient freedon: 


finding an apt inſtrument in the younger Ballid, 
tiſn Crown for the family of Bruce, had almoſt i 


and Bruce had kindled ; the fortunate diverſion df 
Edward's ambitlon to the theatre of the continent 


the Scots againſt the Engliſn; even the hay 
tergiverſation of David Bruce which had withhdl 


„% — © > 


certain counſels of the minofity of the Englib 
Richard the Second; had again almoſt whol 
fruſtrated the deſigns of Edward the Third ag 
as the ſcheme 


intervention of France in the wars between tht 


nn e did that . of policy * 


* 
* 
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0 be * ich was, afterwards to eden ter bk 
al the nations in the middle and ſouthern parts of * 5 
Europe, into one circle of conſtantly mutual friends 7 32-90 

r enemies. France and England were long to * 
contend for the friendſhip of the Scots, - who, at 
times, were able to hold the balante between them} - [ 
And France was to - ſtrengthen herſelf againſt the _ 
ſuperiority which the approaching union of Scot- 
und with England, would neceflarily beſtow upon 
the latter in her conteſts with the French,—ſolely 
by wreſting from the Engliſh Kings in happy hour, 
all their dominions within the boſom of France, _ 
zndby ſybjecting her own overgrown nobility, tothe 
unreſiſted power of the throne, —Still did the Eng- 
liſh heſitate, even in the feeble reign of Richard, 
to relinquiſh thoſe rights which they fancied them- 
ſelves to have acquired to the paramount ſovereign- 
ty of Scotland. But, although nominally retain- 
ed, thoſe pretended rights were however, as it 
ſhould ſeem, now vittually relinquiſhed : And 
it was a war of mutual, inveterate, inextin- 
gulhable malignity fomented by the artifices of 
France, — mot a war excited on either part by the 
hopes of laſting conqueſt, —which now prevailed 
detween. the Scats and the Engliſh. The Scots had 
learned the arts of defence; and were conſcious, 
that all the force of ARG: could neyer mW | 
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„ Robert ti Secbnd of this name, the un L 
3 vn. the race of Stewarts who fat on the Scottiſh throw, WW? 
Wow ſucceeded John earl of Carrick, his eldeſt fon h WW! 
i 7 Elizabeth More. John was ſolemnly crownel Y 
8 King of Scotland at Scone, on the fifteenth day of 
the Third, Auguſt, in the year one thoufand three hundrl WW * 
and ninety. On the day following, the ſame ny 
nours of coronation were alfo' conferred. upon LY & 
nabella Drummond his Queen. But the name d 
Joun was unknown i in the catalogue of the forme: Wil © 
ſovereigns of Scotland: That name which tal 
deen held by the firſt heroic Bruce, was dear to h 
Scots above all other names: and John was there Wil © 

54 fore perſuaded to aſſume the appellation of Rot 
- the Third; calling himfelf after his great. grandi: 
tiber, and his father. A great concourſe of the 
Scottiſh clergy, burgeſſes and barons, with the | 
reſpective followers, thronged to congratulate thet 

| King on his acceſſion, to aſſiſt at the ceremony o 
his coronation, and to meet him in Partiament fo 

the tranſaction of the legiſlative bufinefs of the 


ſtates | Conſent ſo joyfully unanimous feemed fo 
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of Scotland, | \Doanbs; State of 


: 7 national 


aſia wise en . 


regard „ 
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Richard Qt young and unſtifted in 


„ Was wholly: 
lng, or "yielding ton t the * 
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of his kingdom to be revived, than ww a 
alk impetuoſity into the miſchiefs of 
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Hor, Ipirits eipecially of the nort er Scots, piherbes- 25 
us yet uncivilized, and inured to > continual x wars, — = 
ſts which the-truce with Eigladid'n now — | 

an. are genden clans Rilived in debe. 
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digs more nearly to Fn than to civil lik 


Wu and were, even in this age, much more-barbaroy 


A. D. 
1390-1. 


| and diſor der ly . clans. 5 At Wo the 


than the inhabitants upon the middle and ſouth. 


5 f eaſt coaſts K. the kingdom. : In f the. government, 
too, of {ſuch a prince as Robert the T 
was neceſſarily a want of energy, but too favours 


ird, then 


ble to domeſtic feuds among his turbulent baron 
moment of inter. 
3 which paſſed between the death of Roben 
the Second and the coronation. of his ſucceſſot; 


Ade Stewart, earl of Buchan, and ſon to the 
deceaſed King by Elizabeth More, had, in revenge 


for ſome light injury or affront from the biſhop of 


5 Moray; purſued him to his' epiſcopal ſeat at Elgin 


and failing to get the biſhop within his power, ul 


ſet on fire the cathedral of Elgin, and furiouly 


burnt it to the ground. Perhaps this violence hal 


en retaliated; and the Stewarts were moved v 
revenge the retaliation: Perhaps it might be on 
ly the ſame fierceneſs and turbulence of charader 
exerting itſelf in a new direction: But howeret 
this might be; the inauguration. of the new mo- 


Wo narch had not long been celebrated, when Duty 


ty of Angus. At Glenbrereth they were oppoſel 
by Ogilvy ſheriff of Angus, and his uterine broth 


can, ſon to the earl of Buchan; with the atmel 


vaſlals of his father, in ſcornful violation of tht 
| Ponce, made a ſudden inroad into the cou 


Walter Leighton at the head of the armed * 
77 5 | ; Y 2 he | | 0 | 


Boox IV.] - HISTORY OF SCOT AND: 1 * a 
of the county. A deſperate conflict took DR n 


The ſpbilers prevailed; and Ogilvy and his ee vu. 
ther Leighton were ſlain, with about ſixty of their = 4 ; 
comrades; Nor does it appear that the Stewart? | 


of Nac were e en to e 


on that ae en Scotland ad. 25 A b 
| and, the truce now prolonged for a farther term r or- 
of ſome years, was ſtill faithfully.obſerved. | "gy | 

ey, earl of Northumberland; and James earl of 
Douglas, were, at this time the principal eomman- 

ders on the borders for the Engliſh and the Scots 
relpectively. While acts of rapine and of n | 
den outrage were. occaſionally. committed upon 

both ſides; ſuch impartial juſtice was however 
done equally to Scots and Engliſh by both the 
Lords-Wardens, that the guilt and diſſenſions of 
individuals were prevented from kindling up un- 

ſeaſonable hoſtilities between the two rival nations. 

dingle combat was not yet excluded from the 
modes of trial and decifion authoriſed by law: 
And of this a remarkable inſtance was now exhi- 
bited in a combat fought between Struthers an Eng- 
lihman, and Inglis a Scotſman, in the preſence of 
Douglas and Piercy, for the ſolemn deciſion of a 
2 mn. the two mene Ren * hg. 


N eee ee 
II  Þ Fordup. 
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uced another judicial appeal to the fortune d 


_ er eomibat at Perth; if the year. one-thouſarid thre 
hundred and: ninetys{ix;/: The hoſtile clans: ven 


Combat 1 0 
between 1 
two Clans the 


TS OY. Clan kay, with their chieftain Scheabeg, and the 
North- Clan-quhele, whoſe chief was Chri Mi. Jonſon. Ny 
mr eafter expedient could: quell or pac 
7 | Il 1 { between the two rival tribes. With diff. 

culty did the King's juſticiaries perſuade them b 
fubmit the determination of their quarrel to the i. 


Tue of x combat between a certain number of cho 


ſen warriours from the one clan, and an equal 
number from the other, to be fought at Perth, in 
the preſence of the King and his Court. From al 
parts of the kingdom there was a concourſe d 
ſpectators to ſeæ the combat. Battle axes, ſword 
with bows and arrows were: the weapons which de 
eombatants agreed to uſe. Thirty out of the one 
| tribe were. oppoſed to thirty out of the other. It 
was on the Monday immediately before Michael 
mas, that they met in arms on the beautiful plain 


named the North. Inrh, on the ſouthern bank ofthe | 


Tay, and contigubus to the town of Perth. When 
theſe champions ſtood ready for the word to begin 
the mutual attack, one ooward err ang them 

nking from the danger 

* himſelf i into the Tay, and foinnning — If 
His comrades to fight or flee, how they: choſe; "By 


Er 


this diminution * che — . one ſide, the 
hea N > 5 5 5 comba 
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coat was for ſome moments delayed; MY a btave* 
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fellow ad va from among the farroundinge 
crowd; offered for the ſmall ewa 
to ſupply the place of the fugitive, and to riſk his 


terrible fury ; ; prolonged the engagement with all 


— 


e 
* 


- BY quiſtied Clan- kay only one ſurvived, of the Clan- 

| WH quhele; but eleven. The ſtranget who had with 

n ſuch ſavage indifference to life, joined the combat, 

i had the wonderful good fortune, after Aeg | 

o! WU himſelf manfully, to ſurvive the fight without a 

„ ound. The event of this combat quieted, for a 

ie ime the Giſt arba ices of the northern 3 ee 

: ; 3 e 
I Bo r, * ane Matias of 8 „ the famen Domeſtic . 
. firmity of body and weakneſs of mind, which of the fac. 
in Wh had rendered Robert the Third when earl of Car- Rafe 

he WW tick, and in the latter years of his father's life, leſs*b< Third. 
en t than his brother Robert earl of Fife, for n 

in i ing his father of the toils and cares of the admi- 

em ration; made him, even now, averſe from the 

en ive duties of government, and but ill qualified to 

eſt exerciſe them. The earl of Fife, ſtill directed the 

By N rg * adminiſtered pap $ l 

the e e e whe 
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life, as a mercenary, in a conteſt in which he had 
no previous concern. His [proffered aid was ac- 
cepted: The combatants aſſailed each other with 


the moſt deſperate exertions of rage, intrepidity, 1 
ſtrength, and addreſs; not ceaſed, till of the van- 
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Szcy. & while the King himſelf paſſed much of his time In in. 
A dolent retirement at a favourite caſtle which he pol. 
3 ſeſſed near Logieraite in Athole. To gratify the an. 


. We Fol bition of the earl of Fife, and at the ſame time u 
grace young David the King's eldeſt ſon; the ho 
nours of Dukxs of Albany and Rothſay, were con. 

ferred upon the uncle and the nephew, at a ſolemn 
meeting of the Scottiſh Parliament at Perth, in the 
year one thouſand three hundred and ninety-eight, 
Not that the title of Duke could confer any higher 
power than the title and office of earl. But Dul- 
was a title which had been lately conferred, with 

| ſome degree of profuſion by King Richard of Eng: 
land, upon ſome of his favourite courtiers: And 
ſince it might ſerve as well as that of Count or Zar, 
to diſtinguiſh a nobleman as enjoying the principi 
| freehold poſſeſſion, with the juriſdiction civil and 


military within a certain diſtri& ; it was therefor 


natural that the influence of faſhion and of nose. 
ty, ſhould be ſuffered to recommend this new tile 
as more auguſt and dignified, than that which long 
uſe had made familiar. With the titles were alt 
beſtowed the juriſdiction and perhaps the freehold 
property of the two duledomt, the heights of 4 
bany or Braidalbane, —and the caſtle of Rothſaſ 
with the iſle of . Bute. Feſtivities for which the 
tranquillity of the kingdom, on the fide of Eng: 


land, now afforded leiſure, and ſuch as were not 


incompatible with the rude ſimplicity of the Scot: 
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tiſh court; were celebrated in honour of the occa-· Ser. 1. 
| CuAr. vn. | 

fon. The tourneament, the chace, the banquet, — - 
were means of entertainment fitted for the amuſe- 2, 4 
ment of the aſſemblage of the Scottiſh barons at the 
court of their ſovereign, and for the expreſſion of 
their} Joy in the "oO 2 his Pug FEE ; 
ous N canquiliegs Was a not to be — 5 en- 
joyed. The rivalry and overgrown power of the 
nobles, was ſoon to raiſe up new miſchiefs from the 
very boſom of harmony and peace. The deſcen- 
dents of thoſe chieftains who had fought for their 
country with Bruce and Wallace, had now-ſtruck 

firm root in the kingdom. Not for their country 
alone had thoſe warriours: fought; ; for, the eſtates 
of rebels, traitors, and fugitives, with large grants 
out of the ancient domains of the Crown, had been 
the compenſations of their ſervices. Poſſeſſing ſuch 
| eltates, being for the greater part men of ability 
and valour, enjoying that influence which the deeds 
of their fathers and their own naturally acquired to 
| them, in the ſtate ; they, with theſe advantages, 
became unavoidably formidable even to the Crown. 
The fiefs of the feudal nobility had, before this pe- 
nod, become fixedly. hereditary throughout Eu- 
rope; ſo that a baron who was diſagreeable to his 
ſovereign, could ns longer be ſtripped at pleaſure, 
| of ** lands mob n . the nobles 598 * 
= * Buchanan — Whats: | 
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1 byork moſt powerful and ray hone mer reve 
W-- 4 vwere the Douglaſſes, and the Dunbars. The ea 
doms of March and Moray were united in the la- 

ter family: The poſſeſſions of the former were fil 
Marriage more extenſive. It was from the family of 'the 
4 earl of March, that the King or the prince himſelf | 
Rathi3J- choſe a wife for young David, duke of Rothſay, who - 
had now advanced beyond the age of puberty, and 

vas riſing faſt/to the maturity of manhood. March 
proud of the alliance, conſented to pay a vaſt "dow- 

ry with his —— il — 'The 


| which this marriage pre omiſed 

mily whoſe pre-eminence in t ' alfeady rival- | 
ed that of his own; xroveſin — ve of 

he prince to the daughter of Dunbar, without the 

_ conſent of the eſtates in Parliament; by his in | 
trigues at the court, alienated the minds of the 

King and the prince from the intended marriage; 

and then offering to David, his own daughter Mar- 

jory, with a dowry greater than had been paid by 

the earl of March, procured the ducheſs of Roth. 

| ſay to be choſen out of the houſs of Douglas, in- 

ſtead of that of Dunbar. The marriage between 


David and Marjory AI was e _ 
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d, or at leſt the marriage · portion reſtored, of | Wm 
which he kad already made payment. His com- | | 
IQILTUL 1 | ain . — of: his ſon; ix brother | 

and the eartof Douglas. Mare thus iſa 


_p by the en of his uncles the dukes off 3 
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dad conſummation, March. indignantly haſtening 1 = 


the. ſervants of: the Engliſh 
might well find * ER 
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wn, himſelf, as he grew up, from their authority, he di 
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N * Toy not however become his own miniſter, norintruſ th, 


affairs of his government to wiſer and more faithfy 
counſellors. | His meaſures were imprudent; hi 
favourites were mean and weak men. He offended, 
and alienated from him, the minds of his barom, 
without diminiſhing, or rather after he had ap. 
mented—their power. He degraded. the majeſty of 
thethrone without winning that popularity which 
might perhaps expe to become the prize of tel 
vity of his manners. In theſe circumſtances he, fir; 

| baniſhed his couſin the duke of Hereford, and aft. 
wards upon the death of that prince's father, Lana 
ter, ſtripped him of his inheritance. Hereford ſom 
ſeizing the opportunity: of Richard's abſence up 
an expedition into Ireland, landed from Flanden 
upon the north-eaſt coaſt of England; prevailed vil 
the Piercies of Northumberland to eſpouſe hi 
cauſe; and after pretending at firſt that he ſougit 
only the reſtitution of the inheritance of which be 
had been deprived; aſpired, when he found lin- 
fell borne along upon a tide of ſucceſs, to ſnatd 
the crown from Richard's head. The obje&d 

| his ambition was ſoon accompliſhed; and-Richa 
periſhed, .1n conſequence of this revolution, I 
bella, the daughter of the French King, who i“ 
though yet a child, had been eſpouſed to Richard 
returned a widow to her father. The bond of e. 
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England was broken; and à renewal of war be — vn. 


tween the Engliſh on one ſide, and the Scots and, n 
i on. OO W 18 b ene eee 1 05 


436 4 pbpgt CCC 
* 3 of Danbed: concur "TY with the wiſhewer wit. 

es of the Engliſh, and with the temper ef e re FP 

the borderers, and the lord. warden of the-niarchies, 

Dunbar had not been long in England, o bich 

he had at firſt gone under the ſpecious pretext of 

having buſineſs to tranſact there; when 5 nephew 


| Robert Maitland, who was intru 


cuſtody of Dunbar.caſtle, during the that; 
ſurrendered it, through fear or Mio 


I 


| Archibald Douglas, the ſon of Archibald earl of 


Douglas and Galloway. In vain did the earl of 
March alledge that he had gone into England un- 
der a paſſport, for the tranſaction of ſome private 
affairs ; and without prejudice to his allegiance to 
the Scottiſh: King. The Douglaſſes and — 8 
knew that they had injured him; and would not 
now truſt his profeſſions, ſo far as to arm him again 


vith means to hurt their intereſts and thoſe of his 


country, of which they had already artfully depriv- 
ed him. By this ſecond injury, March was provok- 
ed to the utmoſt; he no longer heſitated to take 
part with the Engliſi in open hoſtilities againſt 
deotland. His eas! Weg ſervants, his: kinſmen 
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r n bad his -#femvarigeita) au eſpouſed his alle 
They repaired in great numbers to join him cntbt 
«ti border of Northumberland; and-'thence-/coming 
in frequent inroads, ravaged the whole tert 
| of Berwickſhire wherever it was hoſtile to then, 
| ds . of Eaſt Lothian, as far as Haddington, vi 
| 


2 
| 


errible devaſtation, - They were wont to iſſue ou 

in ſmalb bands, and to come by ſtealth upon the 

burgetles and peaſantry, ſo that their attacks being 

| reſeen, could not well be guarded againſt, a 

aludady and being inceſſant, were more harafing 

andl deſtructive than the waſting career of a gret 

An Eng- ? army) could have deen. Nor was it long till March, 

fon de. not ſatisſſed with che effect of ſuch. petty-intoab 
TM came upon a grand expedition againſt his natif 

85 country. With thoſe from among his own vaſſal, 

5 ho ſtilt followed his fortunes,” came allo a ſelf 


p ». 


company of warvic urs, Engliſhmen, of Nortbun 
bea were commanded by young Ham 

Pierey, the famous Hotſpur. The. invaders adym- 

ced far through the counties of Scotland; laying 

all waſte before them, with the uſual ange which 

> attended ſuch inrbads. But, young Douglas, wh! 
10 Was nom with the garriſon in Edinburgh caſtle, 
Was warned of the. approach of the Engliſh, and 

malle haſte to meet them. While they lay en. 

caipped between Linton and Preſton, unaware a 

— approaching oppoſition; they were alarmed 
ane 0 that the Scots were adyancing 
inc) 2 at * * within 


[Piercy were compelled to 
the utmoſt haſte Amd oni 1 
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eak WP their Te W og 
% They knew not, & Þ ll 
bers of the-enemy-came;; and even a few oo 725 
ail, if they came ardent, vigorous, and ä 


alert, againſt men whoſe ſecurity expoſed them to be 
ronted by panie fear. Leaving, therefore, the 
ſpoils which they had collected, the half. dreſſed 
neat which they had nearly made ready for their 


erening mag and moſt part of whatever bagga age 
they had wich them; the Engliſh inſtantly. fled in 


all the Aifori der of route 'and diſmay.” The Scots 


eagerly. pufiiec;? and in Colbrand's path, and on- 
ward to the very gates of Berwick, made a great 
en among the fugitives. The banner and 
| Thomas Talbot, were brought away as 
of thetgeres of this pes vi e 
1? 3 9 3 2 i e TN et * 
Or En eile Rill N to Sobeterbsbeee what- 
erer advantage were gained in ſuch rencounters 
ch foreign foes. Archibald earl of Douglas and 
runen although turbulent and ambitious, 
mex beer faithful to the intereſts of 


| bis coun y rig L of the houſes of 
| Bruce and ee died by diſeaſe.” His ſon-in- 


hu, prince David, advancing in years; wanting 2 
friend ſo powerful; a counſellor fo faithful as Dou- 
glas; and +3 7g-da at once to view wit oy. 
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* ject of that uncle's fear and hatred; was expoſ 
1055 : ca1at0 opening intrigues which 1 1 oppol, 


13 | bad by. of which he was to fall, at laſt; the vidim.—Hay 
Fourth. 8 *the Fourth of England, the murtherer and ſuccel, 
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— In. bis And the earl of Fife, and to become the c 
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Invaſion tion ſerved but to ſtr 


of Scot- den againſt himſelf, and 


ſor of Richard, being now firmly eſtabliſhed on the 
throne, was excited by the perſuaſions of Dunby 
and the Piercies, and by the unwearied hoſtiliin 
of the Scots, to ſummon. his military-vaſſals, 1 
undertake a grand expedition into Scotland; The 
march of his land- army was accompanied by a flet 
at ſea, which coaſted along the ſhore ſo as to fur 
niſh from time to time, the neceſſary ſupplies 
proviſions to the troops. His march was by Be: 
wick, onward} to Haddington, and thence to Leith, 
Edinburgh at that time powerfully: garriſoned j 
troops under the command of the young duke d 
Rothſay and the earl of Douglas his brotherin- 
law; was in vain affaulted by the invaders. The 
whole military force of the Scottiſh dominions vn, 
in the mean time aſſembled under the command 
of the duke of Albany; and advanced as far u 
Calder- moor, to reſiſt the farther , progreſs d 
the invaders. In conſequence of the diſcork 
ſubſiſting between Albany and young Rothſay; 
or rather probably in purſuance of that policy 
for the diſcomfiture of an invaſion, which ha 
deen now f long n, to the Scots; the 5 
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| engage: FM enemy. 

amy, having probably cofumed: all thoſe. ſtores, & 
vhich their ſhips had brought, were now compel- 
led to think of turning their faces homeward. 


The country was deſolate; Edinburgh could not 
be taken : The Scots would neither fight, nor make 
their ſubmiſſion. What then could he do, more 
dan had been done by his predeceſſors? fle 
led his army backward to England, without ha- 


ring inſlicted more than ſome. inconſiderable. miſ- 


chiefs upon the invaded country. His retreat was 
however ſo performed, as not to be in any conſi- 
derable arten harafſed by ther purſuit of the Scots. 
glory, and no vp na 3 he did not 
however diſgrace his character by ſacrilege and 
barbarous cruelty, ſuch as former invaders had u- 

| ſally exerciſed. The churches. and monaſteries 
| were ſacred from the violation of his troops. Who- 


ever ſought his protection, from among the petty 
barons, the burgeſſes, or the peaſantry, without 


dificulty obtained it. The independency of Scot- 


| land was as little impaired by this expedition of 
_ hy ane: as 0 the nene e e 


* Scotland = the ban 5 6 its _— 
had enemies. within their own boſom, whoſe miſ- 
OT chievous 
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as — Ae opment itretrievable. ruin Fi 

x tier proſperity, Robert the Third, now old, ay 
299%. ſtill more and more infirm, became daily le at 
leſs capable of attention to tha functions of gore 
ment. His brother's power, and with it, his au 
bition were continually: augmented by the exerci 

of that delegated royalty with which he had loy 

| Prince Da- been intruſted. The haughtineſs, the imprudenct 
5 prince, his i impatience of reſtraint, and hi 
Ten: jealouſy of his uncle, rapidly: grew with his gros. 

ing years. He beheld with indignation, while li 

father's authority was engroſſed by the governor 

le fought to form a party for Albany's overthron, 
But, being incapable of the artiſices, the diflimuk- 
tion, the extended and intricate contrivances which 

would have been neceflary to the accompliſhment 

of ſuch a purpoſe,” againſt! a man of experience 
profoundly crafty, and poſſeſſed of almoſt all the 
efficient power of the ſovereignty ;- he employel 

| ____ enly ſuch means as ſerved to betray his hatred, aul 

' to diſappoint it by alarming his adverſary, With 

this reſentment againſt his uncle, the young prince 
owe bete the light 25 Liddy. ſons d unt. 


| — eee His bee the ee e 
Drummond, whoſe maternal counſels had the hap- 
pieſt influence upon his ſpirit ; died at the ve) 
ſeaſon when her authority and advice might have 
been 9 8 moſt b to her ſon. To reſtrain the 


1 od | exceſſes 
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his father; but in vain. He was at the ſame time 
ſurrounded by the ſpies of his uncle ; who failed 
not to report to the governor, every raſh word and 
2c of the young man, with ſuch aggravations as 
ſpies are wont to uſe, in order to enhance the value 
of their eommunications. Even the.confidential 


in oppoſition to the diſcerning, crafty, relent- 
lefs, and-almoſt all-powerful duke of Albany; be- 


firſt counſelled David to ſeize his uncle's perſon, 
and to put him to death in conſinement; and then, 
finding David wanting in the courage or the wick- 
| edneſs neceſſary to ſo bold a crime; to have for 
the ſake of his own ſafety, inſinuated the ſame di- 
abolical counſel againſt the life of the prince him- 


| picions of criminal and aſpiring views in his ſon, 
granted at the inſtigation of Remorgeney and ſome 


authoriſed to put young David for a time in confine- 
ment, and thus to correct by chaſtiſement his tem- 


exceſſes, and regulate the imprudence of the youths Stor, 1 


tutors and counſellors were placed about him bye e. 
K 
1399. 


adviſers and friends of David, finding it at laſt un- 
ſafe to attach themſelves to a weak and raſh youth 


other ſuch evil counſellors; orders by which the 
duke of Albany had the ſatisfaction to find himſelf 


\ 


| gan to forſake and betray him. John Remorge- 
ney, in particular, a lawyer, was ſuppoſed to have 


ſelf, into Albany's ear. Albany was leſs ſcrupu- 3 
lous. The old and weak-minded King, whoſe 
mind was perhaps alſo poiſoned with ſome vain ſuſ- 
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per and his manners. The bird was now in the 


* ſnare of the fowler. David at the ſuggeſtion d 


e. 


WE. 


Remorgeney and William Lindſay of Roffy, hu 
been perſuaded to poſſeſs himſelf of the caſtle d 


St Andrew's, at this time in conſequence of the 


recent death of biſhop Trail, occupied only by al 
miniſtrators for the Crown. He was on his wy 
_ thither, with a few attendants, and unthinking 
danger, when the order for the ſeizure of, his pet 


fon which had been wrung from his anxious f. 


ther, was by thoſe very men, executed againſt lin, 
at the immediate command of Albany. He wa 
— ous to the caſtle of St Andrew's ; was for font 
days there detained, until Albany ad his coundl 
then at Culroſs, ſhould determine how to diſpoſed 
him; and was, at length, conveyed, in a mean gut, 
and upon a pitiful horſe to the tower of Fallini, 
into cloſe confinement. Albany and the young eat 


of Douglas, with a ſtrong guard to prevent any 
.tempts which might be made to ; reſcue the rojal 


Priſoner ; were his conduQors from St Andrew. 
to Falkland. In the tower of Falkland, he wi 


lodged i in a ſmall chamber, .under the cuſtody o 
two wretches, Wrycht and Selkirk; who within 
no long time reported to their a and to the 
world that he had died of a dyſentery. The ge. 
neral belief that he had by them been ſtarved t 


death, at the command of Albany, wah, je howens 
| muc 
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much more probeble | Such was the unhappy end rer. E. 


Cuae. VII. 


to which young David was hurried by his on fol 
ly, and by the guilty ambition of his uncle! 80 r 
weak was the King, to reſtrain and to protect his 


ſon! So dark and criminal were the intrigues con- 
certed even at the 5 and nn court m * 
n Third“! FFF 
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Tux ed 4 in chi mean in Sees and Rencoun- 
ters on the 


Engliſh, haraſſed one another in continual ſkirmiſh- borders. - 


es and inroads. Dunbar, earl of March; fince his 
rebellion againſt the Scottiſh King, had aided the 
Engliſh to infli many more miſchiefs, and thoſe 


nuch more ſevere, upon the Scots of the frontier 
| counties, than the Engliſh themſelves could poſſi- 


bly have exerciſed. March, diſhonoured and an 


| exile, was relentleſs in his vengeance, and unwea- 


ned in his hoſtilities : the Piercies of Northum- 
berland, eſpecially the impetuous Hotſpur, were 
leaders, by their military talents and their paſſion 
for unceaſing warfare, peculiarly formidable to the 
Scottiſh barons who had to oppoſe them. But, 
theſe barons, among whom the chief was the 
exrl of Douglas, who ſtill held the caſtle of Dun- 
bar, were not negligent to reſiſt, nor ſlow to reta - 


| late the hoſtilities of Dunbar and his Engliſh con- 5 
| federates. Haliburton of Dirlton, conducted a pil- June 22d. 
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and haſtened to intercept the ſpoilers in their u. 


dition was not long after led by Patrick Hepbun 


rible deſtruction, thoſe territories of the Englil, 


firmneſs: the event was long doubtful, yet ſeemel 


Juſt then came up George Dunbar ſon to the eu 


and not a few of the braveſt of his companions 


LBoox I, 
and his troop ſucceſsfully advanced to a conſider 
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devaſtation wherever they paſſed, and return 
with a large booty, home. Another ſimilar exe. 


of Hailes, but with different fortune. Hephun 
and his company ravaged and laid waſte with te, 


through which they paſſed, and might have alb 
retreated in ſafety, had not their leader, contrary 
to the advice of his friends, protracted the time af 
their ſtay for a day longer than had been original 
ly intended. The earl of March and the warrioun 
of Northumberland thus gained time to take army 


turn. On Neſbit-more, the Scots found an Eng. 
liſh force, under the command of March, awaiting 
their approach. Both parties inſtantly ruſhed into 
conflict: they fought with furious rage, with ſteady 


at laſt about to. be unfavourable. to the Engliſh 


of March, with a troop of thirty horſes, and ol 
each two riders, to his father's aid. The ſeaſons- 
ble appearance of this reinforcement determined 
the victory againſt the Scots. Hepburn himſelf 


fell: two knights of the name of Haliburton, two | 


of ü the name of Cockburn, with Robert Lawder of 
\ 1 | the 
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the Baſs, and many gallnt ergo were made Sect. I. 


 Cuar. VII. 
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uon an bro was not to be atk left un- — 
revenged by the Scots. The earl of Douglas, new 
poſſeſſing, next after the duke of Albany, the chief 05 
authority in the kingdom, was impatient to diſtin- 
guiſn himſelf by leading ſome grand enterprizes a · 

gainſt the Engliſh... In his hands were the caſtles 

of Edinburgh and Dunbar; almoſt all the military 
force of the den e untiseee ready to obey his 
ſummons. Albany encouraged his ardour ; the 
lower of the young nobility haſtened to ſhare t 
glory of a grand expedition, upon which Darin, 

at the command, or with the approbation oſ the 
King and the-governor, prepared to go. This hoſt 
proceeded, rejoicing, upon their enterprize. The 
bordering parts of Northumberland were without 
protection a their ravages; and they advan- 

| ced with an wading, deſtroying career, as far as 
Newcaſtle. But, Dunbar and the Piercies in the 
mean while, muſtered their forces, and awaited ' 
the return of the ſpoilers, at Milfield. Aſcending 
the heights of Homildown, on their way homes 
ward, the Scots, with ſudden confufion, there be- 
held the Engliſh hoſt, ready in array; to intercept 

| their march. The Engliſh were moved with un- 
controulable fury, at ſight of the ſpoilers. Yet, 
baun, with difficulty, perſuaded. the impetuous 

5 Hotſpur f 
. | Fordun. XV. 13, &c. 5 f; 
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SE ' Hotſpur not to riſk the danger of leading his ſpex. 
men up the declivity, to attack the Scots on the 
been. | heights; but only to direct the Engliſh archen 


down. tance; fince the Scots were either unarmed with 
bows, of had bows of which the range was far fron 
being ſo wide as that of the bows of the Englik 
His counſel was followed; the Scots, unwilling to 
forego the advantages of their poſition, and to 
ſcend into the plain, were for a while annoyed vil 
terrible effect. At 1M, the brave Sir John Swi 
ton, unable longer to endure the attack without 
reſiſtance, called, with a loud ſhout of rage, up 
his fellow-ſoldiers, to follow him down the dedi 
vity, where, if they ſhould fall, they might at leat 
not fall unrevenged. His voice was heard with ſyn 
pathetic enthuſiaſm by all around; inſomuch that 4 
dam Gordon of Gordon, one of the braveſt men i 
the hoſt, and until now, the mortal foe of Swintotj 
now eagerly kneeled before his bold adverſary, it 
treated his forgiveneſs, and requeſted the honourd 

| being inveſted with the enſigns of knighthood b 
Swinton's hands, as by the hands of the braut 
man within the iſle. No ſooner had this enthuſiaſtic 
reconciliation between Swinton and Gordon paſled 
than theſe two knights with an hundred brave con 
rades, who eagerly joined them, ruſhed down int 
cloſe combat with the Engliſh, in which, after er 

| ome we wg with incredible valour, and mak 
: „ , in 

1 
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ing a terrible havock among the enemy, Gern were? Ser. R 
hemſelves at laſt all Cain. After their fall, the, Eg 3 
reſt of the Scottiſh army was eaſily broken and ber | 
ſcattered in flight. Great was the ſlaughter of the 
vanquiſhed Scots; and a multitude were made pri- 
ſoners. Douglas himſelf, the leader of the expe- 
dition; Mordac Stewart, eldeſt ſon to the duke * 
Albany; the earls of Moray and Angus; with a 
very great number of diſtinguiſhed barons; and 
indeed all the flower of the Scottiſh hoſt, who out- 
lived the batte, were len e e e 


* 
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Puncy ardently A his riders into Scot⸗ 
land; and while the Scots amid their firſt conſter- 
ation, were incapable of effectual reſiſtance; ra- 
raged the counties contiguous to the border, made 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral caſtles of inferior ſtrength, 
and laid fiege to that of Cocklaws in Teviotdale. 
LAfiling this caſtle with the proper artillery, and 
vith all that impetuoſity which he had exerciſed 
in the field, he ſoon made ſuch an impreſſion upon 


a by it, as convinced the garriſon, that, if not relieved, 
+ "7 muſt be quickly brought to a ſurrender. The 
we lears of the garriſon on the one hand; and on the 


other, price gallant defence which in ſpite of all 
Facy $ efforts, retarded beyond his expectation, 
the final ſucceſs of the ſiege: : Theſe circumſtances 
Popether, pate both n to deſire a ſhort 

| truce. 
| * 7 erduo,—Holliſhed, 
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Szer. I. 
erer. u. truce. A truce of ſix e was agreed upon, un 


way der this condition, that if the garriſon were not 
1 within that time relieved by aid from Scotland, 
Hotſpur the caſtle ſhould then be delivered into the hands 


turns from 


the door. of the Engliſh. Piercy's ambition and reſentment, 
tiih wars 


to a rebel. in the mean time, drove him into rebellion agaiaſ 

NN his own ſovereign ; and the _ proſecution of the 

1 fiege of the caſtle of Cocklaws was forgotten. The 
duke of Albany muſtered an army, marched ſouth. 
ward againſt the Engliſh, while they were no longer 
ready to oppoſe him, relieved the garriſon of Cock. 
laws within the term ſpecified in the truce, andre 
covered all thoſe places which had been yielded to 
Piercy, in conſequence of his victory at Homil 
down. Theſe ſucceſſes of nh in _ cons: 


the nation for he: late diſaſter®.- 


a” cw wat. 


on —— _ | 


— 
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ee is Piercies had taken am, 4 
and marched iti hoſtile array againſt their king. 
Not many years had elapſed; ſince the earl of WW 
Northumberland, with his brother and ſons, had 
been the firſt to join the duke of Hereford in his Will | 
attempts againſt King Richard, and throughov Wil 
the enterprize, the moſt ardent to puſh it to its ful © 
accompliſhment in the depoſition of, Richard, and i 
the exaltation of Henry upon his throne. Honours, Wil 


offices, eſtates beſtowed with royal liberality, bal Wil - 
rewarded thoſe ſeaſonable and guilty ſervices # $ 
wi | the 


* Fordun,—Hollioſhed. 


the gn bh a chlefl But, frodi bens 
they khew not how to deſcend to the e bol ſub-< 


d, miſſion-and obedience of ſubjects: — remembering, us . 1 5 | 
& WY that but for them, Henry had not been a' King 


they ſeemed to fancy, that he ought to reign'only 


br the purpoſe of gratifying their wiſhes, atid-mak- 
he ing himſelf ſubſervient to their intereſts : he could 
be not grant every thing, nor could they endure re 


full. A mutual coolneſs ſoon enſued 
thoſe who had been once, moſt cloſely knit we. 
ther: Henry became Jealous -of the greatneſs and 
pride of the Piercies z and they became ſuſpicious 
of his deſigns againſt their ſafery. Their ſucceſſes 
| zpainſt the Scots ; his ſeverity to ſome of their re- 
lations; and at laſt his demand of the priſoners 
they had taken at Homildown, and Hotſpur” $ an- 
gry refuſal ; brought matters to an extremity be- 
tween thoſe} potent barons and their ſovereign ; 
and drove them into open rebellion.” No ſooner | 
had the Piercies taken their reſolution than they 
conciliated the alliance of their Scottiſh. priſoner, 
the earl of Douglas; relinquiſhed the proſecution 
of hoſtilities againſt the Scots; by correſpondence 
vith Owen . Glendower, fomented a rebellion in 
Wales; ſolicited, and not without ſucceſs, many 
of the other northern Engliſh barons to join them; 
and then with one army of about twelve thouſand 
men, which was to be followed by powerful rein- 
lorcements,. young Piercy OY. to meet his N 
Vol. II. s King 


gon, fr. Fu. 


1 5 beo. 


The rebel - 
| lion 'of the 


jercies 
— 


| confounded by his fall, and thinking it vain to re 


| the other confederates. But Henry at laſt triumph. 


throughout all the counties of his kingdom, and 


— 


Influence 


of theſe e. Arength of the Engliſh on the borders; and not 


vents on 


the condi- withſtanding the captivity of ſo many of the Scot 


tion of the 4 


vcots. 


OS... Hollinſhed . VII. . 28g. 292. 313 510 F 
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King m. in battle at Shrewſbury. | 'A bloody TOY. 
Was en fought, in which Douglas fighting on. 
the. ſide of Piercy. his former , antagoniſt, diſtin 
guiſhed himſelf by acts of matchleſs valour; Pier 
£9 fought with the moſt heroic intrepidity; a 
by both armies the conteſt was obſtinately and 6 
qually maintained, till Piercy fell, mortally wound. 
ed by an unknown hand, and his followers then 


new the combat; gave way, and fled on all hands, 
The rebellion was prolonged by ſome ſubſequen 
attempts:of the old earl of Northumberland and 


ed over all his rebel-barons, reſtored his authority 


drove the ins Fanden to ſeek refuge, in Scot- 
land. | . | 


"Tamas civil whe in England grey eat the 


tiſh nobles, virtually reſtored to the Scots thoſe ac. 
vantages which they had loſt by the unfortunate 
event of the battle of Homildown. While the 
Piercies ſought aid out of Scotland againſt their 
- Tovereign ; ; Henry was glad to pacify the hoſtility 
of the Scots by a truce which might for a time fare 
the northern. diſtriQs from their inroads. | The 
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piercies was fortunate to the Scots: for, that 


| the unfortunate youth ; bitterly reproached | 
| (elf for having | ſo eaſily yielded to put him i into | ha 
| power of his « enemies ; regarded Albany with ab- 
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ſeaſon of their inteſtine calamities.—The fall of the 


greatneſs to which they had ariſen, had proved E's 


bulrark to England, againſt Scottiſh invaſion ; "and . 
by their ruin, this bulwark was beaten down®! . 


A 


 Ronzat the Third had 1 many. years 70 nce Ras 
into all the bodily infirmity, and the weakneſs, of 
mind, incident to extreme, old age; although he 


Ar 
had not yet attained to that very advanced term of 
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Scots, to recover ſome of their nobles om eipti⸗ er. n i. 


vity, were not unwilling to ſpare the ingliſ in +he E n 8 
, oj | 


1402-20. 


life, His parental affections ſurvived. the 57 135 


of his underſtanding. The unhappy death of 


KS 15 


| eldeſt ſon, David, left a deep and afflicting impref: 


fion upon his mind. He lamented the. follies 0 


borrence and dread, as the enemy of the lives of 


tis children, the murtherer of his ſon, and yet too. 8 


R. go 31 


potent to be puniſhed, or even to be removed from 
that adminiſtration of the government which he 
lad fo long exerciſed. James, the King? $ ſecond 


ſon, ſtill ſurvived, but was too young to guard his 
own life againſt his uncle's arts; if Albany were . 


led dſpoſl to open for himſelf, acceſs to 
he throne; by the mu 
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ther of his brothers child. 
Trembling under theſe fears, Robert determined to 
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er In ſend the prince abroad to France, 5 he mig 


receive the education befitting his high hopes, a 
FEY might remain in ſafety at the court of a faithfy 
ally, until he ſhould- attain the full maturity of 
manhood. It was in the proſpect of his own ſpeedy 
diflohition, that Robert contrived this ſcheme for 

the ſafety of his ſon ; for he was willing rather to 
abandon the Feger for a while after his deceaf, 
to the Tway « of his brother, than to leave the life d 
5 its heir alſo at his mercy. At the command of the 
e King therefore, but without his brother's knoy- 
ledge, Sinclair, earl of Orkney, with a ſuitable 
number of attendants, prepared to conduct the 
prince to France, A company of gallant Scott 
gentlemen elcorted them to; the Baſs, where they 
1 for ſome time waited an opportunity to ſail, They 
James of ſer fail but alas! before they could begin to hol 


d 
vg away "aL the Britiſh coaſt, were unfortunately In. 


Er tercepted by an Engliſh ſhip of war, and in ther 
Ezglih. veſſel, were with their prince, carried, |, as priſoners 


. into Flamborough- Head“. r 


ITE news of che palit of 7 fan, quickh 
reached the ears of good King Robert. A truce 
on at this time ſubſiſted between England and Scot- | 
land. But, for ſuch a prize as the Scottiſh prince, 

/ the Engliſh monarch could without ſcruple violate 

nt ie faith. Roben, repay near to 4 
* 8 105 6 H 
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fruſtration of his parental care, und the: mn. 
captivity of his only ſon. Ba languiſhed , 1 
for a few days, and then expir - 


Rothfay in the ifle of Bute, in hs year Ge. 
and: four hundred and ſix, the fixteenth of IN : 
reign, Bodily, infirmities, and the indoletice of 
his diſpoſition had withdrawn him from amen 
d public affairs, fince a period even prior t His ac. w wit 
«ues ai dee Dig MP de ," 
v. ment was adminiſtered almo ex 2 on ; | 
le 5 the. duke of Alban) and tlie eat . 
he He was tall; Rately,: and graceful! ir 1 
W perſonal form. His manners were e le” 7 


niable: ſo far as he was at all capable of re 
a i exertion 5 his Condat was Humane nd 
rirtuous 3 but the | 


: ”—=_ 


s of his character, kin. e 
lered bis vitrues from being | ny benefici 
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o change. in a 1 of ihe Sconih iy 
the go- government, enſued from the death of the King, 


an while his ſon. and heir was abſent in_captiviy, 

join Albany. continued to exerciſe. without controul, Wl hi 
ons; authority which had long been in his hand: 
the nobles acknowledged him regent, « of the king 


1 

LN 

dom, and profeſſed to obey him, but lived even ll 
\ 

f 

] 


one. notwithſtanding, | on his own eſtates, i in a con- 
ü dition of almoſt entire independence: the diſtant 
clans of the Northern Highlands and the Hebudi- Wi 
an Illes, ſtill contemned the powers of government, 0 
as they had done before: with the Engliſh, a war | 
of ſkirmiſhes and incurſions continued to be fl = 
| from time to > He, carried on“. 


8 


Arrzx. various enterprizes of m hoſtility, 
hs pn which neither nation gained any important ad. 
ow A vantage ; the Scots at laſt made themſelves mal. 
kalle. ters of the caſtle of Jedburgh, which had remaine 

in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, ever ſince the un. 
fortunate battle of Durham. It was diſmantle 


and 
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aud levelled to the ground 2 labour which could 8 
not be effected without great difficulty, on e 
of the maſſineſs of its walls, and the almoſt rocky 4 N — 
coheſion of the cement with which they had been 
built. The reſtoration of the forfeited earl of 
Dunbar to his eſtates and honours, ſoon after fol- 
lowed. He had made his peace with Archibald 
earl of · Douglas, the moſt potent of his enemies: 
The prince whoſe marriage had offended him; the' 
Ling againſt whom he had riſen in rebellion, were 
no more: Albany was deſirous to conciliate to 1 

| himſelf and his own family as general favour as . 
poſſible among the nobility : And the ſervices of the 

| Dunbars and their adherents were till greatly 
wanted for the defence of the eaſtern marches. 
Within no long time after the Dunbars were re- 
ſtored to the poſſeſſion of the earldom and caſtle of 
Dunbar; Faſtcaſtle was recovered out of the hands 
of the Engliſh by a maſterly and boldy executed 
ſratagem of Patrick Dunbar, the earl's ſon. - Hol- 
den, its captain, who had long annoyed the Scots | 
vith ſingy'ar activity both by ſea and land, Was | 
fortunately made priſoner. 2 


„ 


A TEMPEST De, from the northern. extremity 


of the iſland, ſoon after threatened: to ſpread de- 
raſtation far and wide over the Scottiſh territories. | 


Bund, lord of the Hebudian Iſles, claiming the 
| eearldom | 
. . ; Fordua, L XIV. C 21 21. CFR” „ 
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— dsh of Roſs in tes; had his! nde re. 


EN. V > fuſed by the Regent. He reſolved to right him 
. by force of arms, took poſſeſſion of Roſsſhire, ay 


then deſcended with an army of ten thouſand me 


levied out of Roſs and the Hebudæ, to invade u 


ravage the diſtricts lying ſouth and eaſt from th 
Battle of territories of which he was lord. At Harla h 
. Marre, he was oppoſed by the earl of- Marre, th 
ſheriff of Angus, and all the troops which the 
could aſſemble to oppoſe. the invaſion. A deſpe 
Tate and bloody battle was there fought, with ter 


rible ſlaughter on both ſides, but ending in the” 


defeat of the invaders. The Regent himſelf han 
ing aſſembled a numerous army, ſoon after purſue 
Donald to his caſtle of Dingwall in Roſsſhire; took 
that caſtle in the end of autumn; and in the enſi- 
ing ſpring returning with his forces to perfect the 


object of the expedition, reduced the iſland-chitl. 


tain at laſt to entire ſubmiſſion 3+ compelling hin 


0 do homage, to ' (wear 92 and 10 o gi 
n 62h; £7 


Ding the reign of Henry the Fifth, who bad 


now ſucceeded his father, Henry the Fourth, on 

- -the Engliſh throne ; France was again the great 
theatre of the military adventures of the Englil. 
The unhappy alienation of mind under which the 
French Ling, Charles the Sixth, occafionall k. 

| . boured; 


= Fortun. xv. c. 22 i=]. Major, Lib. VI. C. 10.— 
Buchanan. Lib. X. „ 
f 2 
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1 and the diſfenſions nich which his nobl6g3eer. 3 
VIII. 

ditrated the court and kingdom; invited Henry = — 
of England to ſeize ſo favourable an opportunity : 8 . FR 
of renewing thoſe claims which Edward the Third 
and his brave ſon the Black Prince had fruitleſsly, 5 
though glorioully, purſued,at an immenſe expence 
of blbod and. treaſure. On the Scottiſh confines, 
therefore, t the Engliſh unwillingly ſuffered the uſual ä 
hoſtilities to languiſh. The Scottiſh Regent, and 
the other nobles of the kingdom, amid their anxi- 
ety to recover from captivity their ſons and rela- 
tions whom the defeat at Homildown had left in 
| the bands of the Engliſh were willing to pauſe, 
for a timez from that eternal warfare which the 
Scots ſeemed to be doomed to exerciſe againſt their 
ſouthern neighbours. 5 France ſolicited the aid of! ware 
the Scottiſh warriours, and fondly received tboſe can r LI 
unquiet and martial ſpirits. from Scotland, who, © * q 
being capable to enjoy lite only. amid the ardour ls 
and the perilous activity of war, impatiently haſten · 1 
ed to ſeek thoſe military enterprizes abroad, from , ol "I 
vhich they were for ſome moments withheld at Kg 
home. But, the French were themſelves too com- 1 
pletely occupied i in their own country, to ſend any 
forces into Scotland for the purpoſe of exciting the = 
Scots to the infraction of their truces with the e 

Engliſh, and of aiding them i in the inyafion of . 
Engliſh territories. | Nay, the young King of the 
Scots himſelf, however careleſs his uncle, the Re- 5 
. B b „„ gent, 
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gent, might be of his perſonal Leihe, was, never 
SA thelefs, from the confideration that the eyes of all 
the Scots were turned towards him, a pledge in the 
hands of the Engliſh monarch; pofſeſſing which, he 


might affure himſelf, that no very formidable hoſti 


ities would be, in the mean time, atchieved by 


the Scots againſt England. Some petty ad of 


warfare were, however, mutually exerciſed, in the 
courſe of this period, between the two rival nations, 


Douglas liberated from his captivity ; and having 
obtained the earldom of Annandale, in exchange 
for the caſtle of Dunbar, furrendered to its ancient 


lord; made an inroad into the weſtern counties of 
England, and burnt the town of Penrith. Them- 
juries of this inroad were foon again retaliated by 


the Engliſh, in an expedition in which they waſte 


Annandale and Nithfdale, and deſtroyed, by fire 
the town of Dumfries. Haliburton of Faſtcaſtl 


made himſelf maſter of Werk caſtle in Northomber- 


land, by a ſudden ftratageni; But, Sir Robert 


Ogle, with a confiderable Engliſh force, coming, 


ſoon after, againſt it, ſent ſome ok his men to ſcale 
the walls upon one fide, while he himſelf amuſed 
the Scots within, with a parley on the other; and 


having thus treacherouſly recovered the caſtle; put 
to death all the Scots within it, and threw theit 


dead bodies ignominiouſly from the walls. I 
ranſom or by exchange, moſt of the Scottiſh nobles 


whom * battle of Homildown had made priſon- 
ens 
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ers to the Engliſh, were, at length, recorered to 8 0 

the ſervice of their country. Murdac, the Regent's, uw 

J c1deſt ſon, was liberated in exchange for Henry. 16% 5 55 
Piercy the ſon of Hotſpur, whom his grandfather 

had brought into Scotland for refuge from the 

wrath of Henry the Fourth; who had been de- 

tained in Scotland a priſoner, yet at the ſame time 

liberally entertained, and carefully educated ; and 

whom the returning favour of Henry the Fifth now 

recalled into England for the purpoſe of reftoring 

| him to the honours and poſſeſſions of his forefa- 

thers. An effort was made by the earl of Douglas, 

at the head of one diviſion of a numerous army, 

to vreſt the town and caſtle of Roxburgh out af 

the hands of the Engliſh ; while the Regent him- 

elf, with the other diviſion of the ſame army, laid 

hege to Berwick; But, by whatever means, both 

theſe attempts were fruſtrated, and the leaders and 

their followers returned home with the diſgrace of 

having atchieved nothing worthy of the prepara- 

tions they had made, and the ee which 

d excited“, 5 | 


Ir was, e a period of nge 
and rich plenty which the Scots, in the mean time, 
enjoyed at home. Free from thoſe invaſions which 
had haraſſed their country in the days of Robert 
and of David Bruce 3 ; they could feed their _— 

and 


, Veda! XV. 23; $3:—Fadera, vir. 345. 4 57: 635: oo. 
Naaſhed, 1 &c. 
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/ 
Sc. U wal herds, plough their fields, and inhabit theit 


OG cottages in peace and ſafety. Excurſions, Inroads, 
2 and ſkirmiſhes, upon the borders could not depo. 
pulate and lay waſte the land, as thoſe invaſion 

had done, which penetrated into its interior parts, 

and almoſt to its remoteſt northern extremities. 
Epidemical diſeaſes, at times, cut off the people in 

| multitudes ; tempeſts occafionally deſtroyed the 
hopes of the harveſt ; famine added its evils in 

ſome ſeaſons, to the ordifiiry miſeries of rude life: 

But, as in the days of the two former monarchs of 

the Stewarts race, ſo in the period while Albany 

was Regent, and his nephew James a captive in 
England ; ; wealth ſeems to have been continually 
augmented, and the condition of ſocial life in- 
Inteſtine proved in Scotland. Vet, frequent feuds {till aroſe 
| ances. among the clans, . and the families of rival barons 
People who knew no trade but war, were ever 
ready to draw their ſwords ; ; and while they fan- 
cied that they well knew how to right themſelves 
when injured, conſtantly ſcorned the interference 
of public juſtice for the ſettlement of their differ. 
ences. A remarkable inſtance of this ſpirit was 
exhibited in the murther of Graham earl of Stra- 
 thern, by his vaſſal Drummond of Concraig ; who, 
in violation of friendly yows. which had been re. 
cently exchanged between them, and of the ties of 
brotherhood contracted by the marriage of Drum 


mond to the fiſter of Graham ; baſely afſaſſinatel 
the 


3 


| the wt at the town of Crief i in Strüthern 113 the PAY 
diſtant Highlands, private wars were inceſſantly — 
waged, and rapine and affaſfination were ſtill mu- 2 | 
wally exerciſed between rival clans. In the year . 

fourteen hundred and ſix, a famous engagement 

ol this nature, was fought on the.confines between 

Roſs and Sutherland, by a band of the Mackays ps 
from Sutherland, purſuing a company of the | 
Macleods of Lewes, who had ſpoiled their coun- 

try. The widow. of Mackay being alſo the filter _ - 
of Macleod of Lewes, was unkindly uſed by his 55 RN | 
brother whom he had left tutor to his children. +." 
Her brother Macleod coming to viſit her and re- 
dreſs her wrongs, ſpoiled a wide diſtrict in Suther- 
land, chiefly the property of the Mackays, in re. 
enge for the injuries done to his ſiſter. He was 
purſued on his return towards his own ifle by the 
men of Sutherland. A deſperate conflict took 
pace; Macleod with his company were ſlain; and 
| the Mackays returned exulting in the Anden 
of their foes, and ſcornful of all efforts which the 
governor and his officers might be excited to make 
for the puniſhment of the diſorderly turbulence of 
ther the vitors or the vanquiſhed®, # 
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Orutr diſcords were, in as; tanie enki ex- x- Religious 
cited in Scotland, by ſchiſms in religion, and A rien. 


ambitious conteſts among the princes of the 'Ro- - 


/ 


JJ. of the Chen. ET nnd 


Ca. Vn. 


| —— by whom the Roman Empire was overthrom, 
E 


Adence, defining the different meaſures of crime 
aud atonements, and maintaining and exerciling 
"the authority and privileges of the church ;—l 


198 
Seer. 1. miſh hierarchy. The cruel of the batbariax 


. the convents of the clergy, the only ſchools of 
learning which were left in Europe. It was not 
until thoſe barbarians had been univerſally cop. 
verted to Christianity; till after Charlemagne hat 
again comprehended Germany, France, and Itah, 


\ Fafed itſelf in full vigour over all the weſten 
world; till the cruſades bad renewed the inte. 
the Romiſn monaſteries. They were revived in 


quifitions into the nature of God, angels, and fin 


| Iigence, multiplying the copies of books, which 
had been preſerved from antiquity, or recently 
| compoſed ; of civil law drawn from the recovered 
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long ſuſpended by their malignant influence, eren 
thing like literary and ſcientific purſuits, even i 


in one empire; till the Romiſh hierarchy had di 


courle between the eaſt and the weſt ; that learning 
and ſcience began to be revived in the ſchools of 


the forms of theology, amuſing herſelf with di. 


ful man ;—of caſuiſtry and eccleſiaſtical jurilpn- 


dialectical logic borrowed from the Arabians, and 
the modern Greeks of legendary lore, col 
memorating tales of viſions, miracles, combas, 
enchantments, and whatever elſe could excite wot 
der, or impoſe upon credulity ;—of ſcriptorial d. 


+ wy a — a oo 2 am „ Oo x WW" 


. 


collection 


I 


That ſtability of exiſtence which the kingdoms. of *- 


Europe, and the hierarchy of Rome gradually ac- 
lauired, ſoon aided and protected this revival of | 


ſcience and learning. The neceſſity of employ- 4 


Not 

con nent in the many monaſteries in which ſuch a : 
ha; WY multitude of eccheſiaſtics were ſecluded from inten- 
ah, N courſe with the world, drove many among them to 


ſeek in the purſuits of literature, a relief from the 
tzdium of indolence and ſolitude. They medita- 
ted and diſputed, and wrote, and preached, until 


ning i they began to ſtrike out fome ſparks of genuine 
icht, amid the thick mental darkneſs. in which 

in they were immerſed. Some of their firſt diſcover 
dis vere naturally in that theology i in which they 
fn Wi vere more converſant than in any thing elſe. It 
ori- began to be diſcerned that religion had degenera- 
mes i ted during the preceding ages, into groſs and ab- 
ling WY furd ſuperſtition. The Albigenfes in France; in 
f Germany, more lately, John Huſs and Jerome; 
ad nd in England, the famous Wickliffe; had be- 


gun to proteſt againſt the uſurpations of the hier- 
uchy, and the abſurdities of the Romiſh ſuper- . 
ſtition, Wickliffe himſelf had been ſuffered to live 
md die in peace. But, the ſimplicity of the gof- 
fel to which he ſtrove to reduce the doctrines and 
nd i the worſhip of Chriſtianity, was too inconſiſtent _ 


elf wich the prevalent forms and opinions, not to 


o, 5 . alarm 


colletions of Juſliiian, and eagerly e berger gin 


he improvement of the policy of modern Europe: mms | 
. 
,, 
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bend 


was 17 alarm and enrage the ls; His followers ver 


HR eagerly perſecuted ; their heretical opinions v 
* 5 ſoon connected with crimes againſt their ſoverdn 
and the ſtate; the ſincerity of their faith Was tried, 
and their opinions were in vain endeavoured tobe 
extirpated at the ſtake, the block, and the gibbe, 
From England, even amid the wars which divide 
the two nations, the hereſy of W ickliffe found h 
way into Scotland. In Scotland, as in Englal, 
the zeal of the clergy ſoon ſprang, with eager fu 
to ſuppreſs'it. James Reſby, an eccleſiaſtic, oi 
ginally from England, having, with great applaut, 
taught 1 in Scotland, the doctrines of Wickliffe, and 
in particular, that the. Pope was but a pretend 
vicar of Chriſt ; and that none but a man of hd 
neſs in heart and life, could be either Pope or N. 
car of Chriſt ; was ſummoned before an aflembj 
of the clergy, convicted of Lollardiſm, and cn. 
demned to die for his hereſy, This trial was . 
8 markable, as being the firſt endeavour made i 
Scotland, to extinguiſh the kindling flame of ri 
gious reformation, which was not yet to break 
forth with any ſtrong ardour. But, it ſerved ni 
to deſtroy the lurking; ſeeds which Reſby's preich 
ing had ſown; for theſe were fondly cheriſhed amony 
the people, and continued to be preſerved, till ths 


. ſuperſtitions of Rome were more ns ao ripe 
ed for their overthrow? | 


| Not 
* 18 XV. 20, &c. 


5 
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Nox was . the only i important ocelabinldica] Sher, &. 
tranſaction that took place in theſe times. The Cao 
Univerſity of St Andrew's, was, in the year one, Fr" 


thouſand four hundred and ten, founded by the 2 


venerable biſhop Wardlaw. Miſſionaries ſent from arew's 
the general, eccleſiaſtical Council: of Conſtance, N 
and from the two rival Popes, Benedict and Mar- 
tin, of whom the former was depoſed, the latter 
exalted by that council; came to engage the Scots 
to take part in a quarrel which had already divided 
almoſt all the reſt of Europe. Albany himſelf was 
inclined to adhere to the cauſe of Benedict, who 
had been before reverenced and obeyed, as Pope. 
At the command of the Regent, Robert Harding, 
a maſter in theology, undertook to maintain the 
cauſe of Benedict. Againſt Harding, and in ſupport 
of the authority of the Council of Conſtance, and 
the validity of Martin's election, the whole Uni- 
verſity of St Andrew's, aroſe with one voice. The 
clergy and laity of the kingdom, were divided i into 
two parties. An aſſembly of the national church 
met at Perth, to decide in a matter of ſuch mag- 
nitude. Harding there ſ{trenuouſly maintained 
that cauſe of which he had already aſſumed the 
defence : He was no leſs vigorouſly oppoſed by a 
monkof the nameof Foggo. His poſitions were at laſt 
condemned: The Univerſity of St Andrew's, the 
Council of Conſtance prevailed; and theScots trans- 
ferred their veneration from Benedict to Martin“, 
A WHILE | 
*Fordun, XV. 24. 5 _— 


= 
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| N WIE theſe tranſactions paſſed in Scotlay 

— Henry the Fifth of England was, in France, pu, 

FE ng . ſuing a career of victories, more glorious em 

Aly of than thoſe which his great-grandfather Edu 
the Firſt, and his grand- uncle the Black Prince 

had atchieved in the ſame land. Many — 

Scots had already repaired, with heroic eagernel, 

to the aid of the ancient allies of their nation, a 

had fignalized themſelves in the war by manyillufti. 

ous deeds. But aid more powerful was yet wanted i 

avert the fall of the French monarchy. At the en. 

neſt requeſt of the King of France and his miniſter; 

the Scottiſh Regent difpatched his own ſecond fon 

John, earlof Buchan, with young Archibald Dougla, 

earl of Wigton, at the head of ſeven thouſand cho 

ſen men, to wreak their hatred againſt the Engll 

in that foreign land, and, if poflible, to fruſirat 

Henry's ambitious hopes of conquering France 

Henry had, however; partly by the incredible ſuc 

ceſſes of his arms, particularly in the famous battled 

Azincour, partly by the diſſoyalty and diſſenſions d 

the French nobles; reduced the French King to accept 

ſuch a peace as he choſe to dictate, before the 

French could derive any effectual ſupport from the 

aid of their Seottiſh allies. Yet, the Dauphin, the 

eldeſt ſon to the King of Gries: finding himſelr 

not only excluded from the benefits of the treat), 

but by its conditions wholly bereft of his expedtel 

| Inheritance, ſtill Prolonged the war even * 

; 1 


oY 


% . & — 2 R raw 


forts, of which they could not otherwiſe have been 


[ 
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is father's winters as well as the Engliſh, with def. gen . 


perate, and, for a while, unavailing efforts. To him =. 
the ſuecours of the Scots were as aid from heaven. . . 


He eagerly engaged them to eſpouſe his cauſe, ho- 
noured their chiefs with the higheſt commands in 
his armies, and the prime confidence in his councils, 


and began fondly to hope that the Engliſh mult yet 


yield to the Scots, by whom they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to be conquered. Nor were his hopes 
diappointed. - Henry the Fifth dying prematurely 
by diſeaſe, the ſame diſſenſions and diviſion of 
counſels which had ruined the affairs of the French 
King, now conſpired to ſubvert the proſperity of 


be Engliſh arms, during the minority of Henry 
the Sixth. At this very period, the powerful aid 


of the Scots enabled the French to make new ef- 


capable. The tide of ſucceſs was turned; and in 
ſpite of the moſt heroic atchievements by thoſe ve- 
teran warriours who had fought under Henry the 


Fifth; the Engliſh became every day more unfor- 


tunate 3 and their victories in France were rapidly 
blaſted by a reverſe ſimilar to that which had ſtill 


overthrown their power in Scotland. At Beauge, Battles of 
Stewart, Douglas, and the Scottiſh troops under CE 
their command, with ſome detachments of French neui. 


ſoldiers, obtained a ſignal victory over the Engliſh, by 
vhich the aſpe& of the affairs of the French, was con- 


iderably improved. AtV amen. however, an army 
of 
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— Scots,and which was led by Stewart and Douglas, vil 
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equal in numbers; and were totally routed with 


their valorous followers ſhared their fate. Su 


ſolute ruin to the cauſe of Charles. But, the f. 
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of fourteen thouſand men, of whom one-half were it 


ſome French noblemen ſerving under them; afte 
performing the important ſervice of capturing tha 
town; riſked an engagement with an Engliſh amy WW ie 


great loſs; though not without performing may 
acts of the moſt heroic valour. That ſame ſuperioriy 
of the Engliſh archers which had determined the on 
event of the battle of Homildown, obtained then 


alſo' the victory at Verneuil. Stewart, and the a 


earl of Douglas, fell in the action: many d 
a misfortune ſeemed, for a time, to threaten ab. 


mous Joan of Arc ſoon aroſe to inſpire the Frend 
with new ardour in defence of their country's it- 
dependency ; the ſurvivors, and the new reinforce 

ments of their Scottiſh allies, were ſtill the foremoſt 


to brave every danger, to encounter every difi- Wil * 
culty: And as the conqueſts of the Engliſh conti. t 
nued to be wreſted from them, piece by piece; ! 
and as the young King of France proceeded to re. f 
eſtabliſh himſelf ſtill more and more firmly on the e 
throne of his fathers; the French ſtill gratefully re. 0 
membered that, bad it not been for the ſeaſonable il | 

7 


aid of the Scots, the Engliſh might have, at the firll 
fo effectually fixed their authority over vanquiſhed, 


bleeding France, that all future efforts to reſcut 
„ ijt 1 


* 
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it from their e ned ſhould have been fruit. 8 5 3A 
Ne TIO LO roman get, 9 
1406-25. 

In coothant; in the mean time, there were car- Progrefo 


ried on, hardly any remarkable tranſactions, mili-Q,2< 


ary or civil. The abſence of the flower equally oft 
the Scottiſh and of the Engliſh warriours, preclud- 
ed the poſſibility of any great military enterprizes 


on the marches. ,. The captivity of James was ſtill 


wolongedz while his uncle was little anxious to 


ranſom a nephew, whoſe return into his own'coun- 


try, muſt diveſt the Regent of his office and power; 
and the Engliſh conceived it uſeful to unnerve the 
hands and diſconcert the counſels of the Scots, by 
detaining from them a young monarch who had 
already appeared to be endowed with the moſt 
liinguiſhed talents for the arts of both war and 
peace. In vain, however, had the Engliſhattempted 
todetach the Scots from fighting in ſupport of their 
French allies, by perſuading James to impoſe upon 


the earl of Buchan and his companions, his com- 


mands to that purpo'=, The Scots indignantly re- 
fuſed to yield ſuch obedience to a King who was the 
captive of their enemies. At length, in the year Death of 


one thouſand four hundred and nineteen, died Ro- 2 


bert, duke of Albany, earl of Fife and Menteith, 


and governor of Scotland: ' Since the FRG: 
Ao e 07: Camel 


F n XV. 31. 3 ;.—Hollinſked, Henry V. and VI. 
v F. 588, Ke], Yer; Fo. 127. 
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had done enough to ſecure to his own ſons the 


His purpoſes when he caſt young David to perih 


ſecretly ſent young James out of the kingdom: 


low out thoſe views which he had once been {ub 


e or SCOTLAND. boa 


2p ef DD > 


had been in his hands. More politic, more ati, 
more capable of deciſion and energy, than eithe | 
his father or his elder brother; he had approve 
himſelf, during all this time, the main ſupport of 
the fortunes of the houſe of Stewart. To his ne, 
phew David, his conduct was perhaps, unjuſtifabh 
treacherous and cruel. But, the young man's 
follies had already loſt to him the favour of th 
nation; his dreaded intentions againſt - the pove 
and perſonal liberty of his uncle were either to bi 
prevented, or to be tamely ſuffered to take eſfedt 
and the ſituation in which the duke of Albany, a 

that time, ſtood, in regard to the family of hi 
brother, and the hopes of the throne, was one 
above all others fitted to tempt a man of wayering 
virtue, to the dark crimes of ambition. Whatere 


by famine ; whatever his brother's fears, when be 


Certain it is, that Albany from the departure aui 
captivity of James; whether repenting of the el 
fects of his guilty ambition, or believing that be 


ſucceſſion to the royalty; did not vigorouſly fok 


pected to entertain. He adminiſtered the govert 
ment; he left James to Janguiſh i in n 1 


\ 


— 
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he tock no other meaſures to transfer the Crown E 5 
himſelf and his ſons. Albany was ever a 2 1 
vourite with he nation, over which he ruled. The , 4-26 
ſtately form of his father and brother; the ſame 
— features, in his old age made more vene- 
able by fnow-white hairs, graced his mind · with 
an exterior aſpect, not unbecoming the exaltation 
of ſovereign command, His temper was gentle 
and mild; his manners courteous and affable ; that 
iſimulation which is often accounted among po- 
iticians, equivalent to talents and virtues, was ra- 
ther a prominent feature in his character: Crimes 
and diforders which he had not power to puniſh 
or reſtrain, he was accuſtomed ſeemingly to over- 
look, until the ſeaſon arrived when the energies of 
government could be effectively exerciſed againſt 
them. In this age, when boundleſs hoſpitality to 
their vaſſals and retainers, was eſteemed the firſt 
pacific virtue by which the character of a prince or 
great baron could be adorned; Albany was hoſpi- 
able, and ſplendidly liberal in his expences, above 

emporary Scottiſh baron, Vie died at a 
ood old age, having ſurvived beyond the term of 
eigbty years. He was buried at Dunfermling in 
the uſual repoſitory of the remains of perſons be- 
longing to the family of the Kings of Scotland. In 
addition to the other excellencies attributed to his 
character, it is related, that his abilities ſhone in 
converſation and debate; there was in his words a 

'2 Ae charm 
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charm of  chearfulneſs.: and inoffenſive pit uli 


1 made wiſdom flow from his ee bs. 


3 aner in Ach 1 arrayed: * 40 


Admini- 


ſtration 
of Mor- 
dac. 


the kingdom. But, the reins of government which 
had been exceedingly ſlackened in the hands of 


univerſally longed for the return of their young 


- 56h 


10 Robert ache of Alanis eldeſt 2 Na 
bac ſucceeded in the vicegerent government d 


Robert, ſeem to have dropped almoſt entirely fron 


Mordac's graſp. Before his father's death, Mo. 


dac had already paſſed the prime of his faculties 
and of his age. His talents had never equal 


thoſe of his father. The nation became impatient 


of the ſway of the family of Albany, and almol 


King out of his captivity. In reſpe& to inter. 


courſe with France, Mordac purſued the fame po 


licy, and exerciſed the ſame ſteady faith which hi 


father had exerciſed.. New reinforcements were 


ſent to fight the battles of the French againſt the 
Engliſh ; new adventurers were encouraged to r 
pair in ſearch of diſtinction in arms, to that theatre 
of danger and of martial glory. But, in the admini- 
ſtration of the domeſtic government, Mordac ſoon 


became altogether contemptible. He had three ſon, 


Walter, Alexander, James; boiſterous, paſſionate, 
imprudent young men, who ſcorned the feeble chi- 
racter of their father: thought themſelves to be, 
5 35 in 
. Fordun. XV. 37, Ke. 
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Cn Vn. 
above all law and reſtraint; yet reflected not, chat n 
the elevation of their rank neceſſarily impoſed 40023. 
upon them duties proportionately arduous and im- * 
portant : who aſpired to exclude the rightful prince 
from the throne from which he was now withheld 
by captivity ; yet diſdained to practiſe thoſe active 
and papular virtues which might perhaps have re- 
conciled the nation to their uſurpation of his rights. 
Throughout every diſtrict of the kingdom too, the 
| fame licence prevailed, as within the governor's. 
family: the order of law was ſlighted and 28 
becauſe its ſanctions could not be enforced. 
chieftain of the Hebudian Iſles . = 
authority of the Scottiſh Regent. While the flow- 
er of the nable youth, and even the moſt eminent 
irom among thoſe af maturer years, were abſent 
in France: there was none at home, whoſe perſonal 
gravity and influence might have happily ſupplied 
what the Regent wanted, to ſupport the dignity of 
the law and of the kingly office. The bands of 
ſociety were looſened ; and that general diſorder | 
which had preceded the æra of the g ceſſion of 

— Canmore, ſeemed, to be faſt returning. 
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FA theſe OP RIO the eyes, the hopes, lber Mordac 
vilhes of all the Scots, were turned with one __ 
cord towards England, and their captive ons ar 
Vol. III. 17 | 
Forœin. XV. 37 :—Major. Leſl. Buchanan. 
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It is related, perhaps not ſo much in certain, u 1 


Wa queſtionable truth, as becauſe ſome ſuch ſtriki 


A. D. 
1406.25. 


anecdote might be eaſily and naturally connedel 
with the circumſtances; ; that Mordac was at kl 


moved to open a negociation for ranſoming bi 
ſovereign from captivity, particularly by one a& of 


ſingular inſolence with which this weak and impry, 
dent father was abuſed by his eldeſt ſon. The 
matter was a trifle, although the paſſions on bol 
ſides were furiouſly high. Mordac had a favour. 


ite falcon; and in this age, ſuch birds were among 


the moſt coſtly objects of the ſportive amuſement 


of the great. Often, but ſtill in vain, had his d. 


deſt ſon, Walter, begged the favourite bird fron 
the trifling old man. At laſt, the ungraciow 
youth, reſolving that his father ſhould not himſcl 
long enjoy what he would not beſtow upon him, 
ſnatched the falcon from his father's hand; for it 
was uſual to carry theſe birds about, perched upo 
the fiſt of the owner; and twiſting about its neck, 


put it to death, before Mordac's eyes. This wa 


not to be borne by a father of Mordac's caſt df 
mind. He vowed, that inſtant, to bring home 
James out of captivity, whoſe return would at once 


_ diſappoint the hopes, and reſtrain the inſolence of 


this rebellious ſon. The angry reſolution of ibe 
Regent, concurring fortunately with the eareſt 


deſire of the people, was eagerly encouraged by the 
moſt eminent barons; who had acceſs to his coun» 


cils. 
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Boot 1 Hs 
ds. An embaſſy” was quickly” diſpatched into Seer. 1. 


England, for the purpoſe of negociating the re. — . 
laſc of the young Scottiſh King. Happily for the 


1154 50 


fucceſs of their negociation, the miniſters who now 


in the minority of Henry the Sixth, conducted 
the government of England, were already well in- 
dined to liſten to any reaſonable propoſals for the 
ranſont of James. While their captive, he poſſeſ- 
ſed no authority among his own ſubjects; could 
not hinder the Scots from fighting under the ban- 


ners of France, to ſave that ſinking ſtate ; could 


not bring a ſingle county of Scotland to ſubmit to 
the immediate or paramount dominion of the Eng- 
liſh Crown. On the other hand, having been li- 
berally entertained in England, having married a 
wife who was allied to the Engliſh ſovereign, hav- 
Ing adopted the manners of the people, and even 
acquired a local partiality for the very country 
it might be that James, if ſet at liberty, and reſtored 
to the throne of his fathers, would, like his prede- 
ceſſor, David Bruce, continue ever after the faſt 
friend of the Engliſh. James himſelf ſo behaved - 
x artfully to encourage theſe fond expeQations i in 


| the minds of his hoſts. For the ſum of an hun- 
dred thouſand merks, partly paid, and partly pro- 
| miſled, under the ſecurity of hoſtages, the Engliſh 


liberated James from the tedious, but not unuſe- 
ful MTs in which he had ſo long lived among 
1 them. 
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L, them. He returned home, without” having trau. 
O melled himſelf in any ſuck engagements, open « Wi ++ 
;. ſecret, as thoſe which had fettered the hands of WW |» 
David Bruce in the latter years of his reign, and WW 
had made one of the moſt amiable of prince 5 
and of men, odious to a great ee bk "his own WY 
ſubjects !. ee ee ASS, e 
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Hifery of the 1.900088, wh0Feadat, and Apr 
ui of the' Scors in the FOURTEBNTH and in 
OL 2. the PATIENT . e 


Him flow fie! os hob Amo Hgercttt aus | 
ble 10 the eye of the contemporary obſervef, are neee 
the faQuntions of ſcience, indaftry, atts, and man- progress 


ters, in any country: They ate as the changes 8 
the face of nature, as the alterations in the familiar 
ſtenes of private and domeſtic life. The hill which 
botttids the proſpect from the windows of my ordi- 
nity dwelling, the wood that ſhelters it behind, the 
vet Which tneanders down the bordering vale, 
the tagged wild ſirubbery feattered over the decli. 
nes ſeem to my eyes to be {till the fame to-day 
2 they yeſterday appeared, to frown on each re- 
ting winter with the ſame defolation and gloom, 
to ſmile, each ſucceeding ſpring, with the fame' 
lawghing bloom and verdure, as on the laſt. Such 
5 the ſeemihgly unchanging aſpe& which the 
Kenes of nature prefent to the eye of him who. 
cnllahrly lives within the fame narrow ſpace, and 
Fw Till the features of 'one landſcape with the 5 


I fame | 


ser. u. fame familiar furvey. | But let him wander fora) 


A: D. few years from his wonted" hawnts. He reti 


F$$0-14%5 and all is changed. He has not witneſſed the is 


perceptible gradations of the change; and it; them 
fore, ſtrikes his obſervation with the more com 


plete effect. To thoſe with whom he is ordinarily 


preſent, the boy ſeems ſcarcely to grow in ſtature, 
or to improve in knowledge: Vet, when he retum, 
even after a few months abſence, from à diſtim 
ſchool, to meet the eager embrace of his fond ps 
rents; how exceedingly altered does he appear 
His books, his voice, his figure, his ſtature, li 


manners, are, ſtrikingly, no longer the ſame 


Thus alſo, while we have continued to proſecute 
the hiſtory of the national tranſactions of the Scots; 
the men of the land, the arts, the manners, the 


government, have ſcarcely ſeemed: to alter before 
our eyes, during the whole | courſe of the fou. 


teenth century. But, chuſing again a ſtation for 
retroſpe&, and looking back upon thoſe. ſcene 
through which we have travelled onward j we 
ſhall, afſuredly, diſcover. that, endleſsly varied di 


verſity, which, amid our progrels, has, in ſome 


Kurees cheated our view. 


5 


Ap yet, is ages, like theſe, of ſimplicity and 
barbariſm, the changes, whether of deterioration 
or of improvement, which are accompliſhed on the 

face of locial life; are much leſs rapid, and leſs 
conſiderable 


le 


rated country, and among a people of barbarians, 

tere is leſs that can undergo change. Of accu- 
mulated wealth there is little; the ideas which 
compoſe. their knowledge, are comparatively few. 


The ſubjects by the combination, the deſtruction, 


or the improvement of which, change can be ef- 
fected, ſnall here be but ag an bundred. With an o- 


pulent and civilized nation they may be as ten ihou- 
ſand... And ſuch a multitude of things as theſe 


aſt, are ſuſceptible of an almoſt infinitely greater 


multitude of combinations, than the ſmall number 
of the former. The men, the relations in ſociety, 
the means of enjoyment, the forms of induſtry, 
the modifications of human imagination and paſ- 


ſion, are ſo much more numerous in a country 
where high civilization and refinement have been 


attained, than they could poſſibly be in that ſame 
country, while all within it, was ſimple and rude; 
that it cannot but be much more liable in the for- 


mer ſtate, than in the latter to thoſe endleſs viciſſi- 
tudes whick are naturally incident to all human 


things, and to thoſe alterations which the benefi« 


cent or miſchievous activity of man, is contiuually 


accompliſhing upon himſelf and all around him. 


How much more rapid the change of Roman man- 


ners, and of the ſtate of ſociety at Rome, which 


took 


| 215, 
conſiderable, than in times and countries of high Ser. l. 
refinement and civilization. In a bleak unculti- A bd. 
1330-143, 


y 
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— placrtn. the jon intervening between th 
=_— A. D. Age of Scipio, and the Age of Auguſtus, than the 
l 1330-143 alterations which were ſlowly accompliſhed betvtei 
the æra of the expulſion of Tarquin by Bruty, 
and that of the dverthrow of Hannibal at Zama, b 
Scipio! The Greeks for three hundred years ate 
their ſettlement in the country which they wereto 
render ſo illuſtrious, remained buried in the miſe 
| rable obſcurity of barbatiſm: But the | materia 
15 were, in the mean time prepared to catch th 
ame : the Perſian invaſion ſtruck a kindling 
ſpark through the maſs ; and ardour, and light, 
and ſplendid radiance ſprang forth out of darkne, 
i ad nd with augmenting glory, continued ſtill togloy 
i and ſhine, till they had efuſed an illumination that 
1 was long to enlighten the world. The changes a 
} fifty years ſubſequent to the Perſian invaſion, were 
more than equal to thoſe of all the three hundred 
which preceded it. It is ſo likewiſe in the hiſtor 
of our own country and nation. The moſt remat- 
kable rapidity of change in its opulence, arts, and 
manners, will meet our obſervation when we fhall 
come to contraſt the middle of the ſeventeenth, 
with the end of the eighteenth century. Yet eve 
in the progreſs of the fourteenth century, many 
were the alterations on the aſpe& of civil life, 
Scotland, of which the contemplation cannot fail 


to be Intereſting, amuſive, and inftruRive. 
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Lr TIB, however, was the external aſpect of ru. 


hs country; altered, Puditig: the lapſe of this cen . 


ary. ** Woods, marſhes; bleak mountains; wide, 3 " 
| dreary moors were ſtill its principal features. No Hiitory. I 
ditches; hedges, nor-dividing' walls of any conſide- | 
nble extent, marked its ſurface, Whatever grand 
races" of the hand of man, were viſible over it, 
were merely, remains of the works of war; the 
cimps, the walls, the trenches which the military 
enterprizes of the Romans had formed; the ruder 
wounds of Anglo-Saxon and Daniſh encampment's : 
vith imperfect circles of ſtones, the relies of the 
temples and idols of that ſavage ſuperſtition which 
had! anciently prevailed throughout, the iſland, 
The grange, the park, the orchard, the croft, 
however,- appeared, here and there amid low, 
OY walls. Caſtles and fortalices of ſtrong 
anſhip, but a few walled towns, monaſteries, - 
ere and convents, cottages cluſtered together 
in the hamlet or the village, and here and there a 
blitaty'hut or hermitage; were the only human 
labltations diſperſed over the land. The waſte of 
var, and of domeſtic uſe, had conſumed much of 
the wood which had onee grown thick over almoſt 
che whole face of the country. Being ſo much open- 
ed up, its atmoſphere-might be now leſs noxious-ta 
the health of man and beaſt than it had once been; | 
aid yet, what it had gained in the diſſipation of 
hovering-yaponrs, and in the briſker circulation of ß 
You, UL. „„ 1 
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a Boer; K. the ambient air, had perbape been loſt in the ; in / 
A. D. creaſed expoſure of ſcenes formerly ſheltered, 1 
7335142 the blaſts of the north and the piercing wind d il 1 

the eaſt. Although the climate were cruelly i. il © 


vere; yet wheat, barley, pulſe, oats, were prod. 
ced ſoinetimes in tolerable abundance, chiefly by 
the agriculture of the clergy and their vaſſals and 
peaſants. Sometimes it happened that tempel, 
accompanied with exceſſive rains, deluged the low. 
er grounds with the moſt tremendous floods. | 
the month of September in the year one thouſand 
three hundred and fifty- eight, Eaſt Lothian vn 
deluged by a flood, which the monkiſh chronicle 
with a ſimplicity of ſtyle and imagination, ſuch u 
may well provoke our ſmiles, deſcribes as une 
„ qualled ſince the days of Noah: It raiſed the f;. 
vers above their banks, diffuſing them over the 
fields, through towns, villages, and monaſteries; 
walls, bridges, cottages were - overwhelmed, ant 
| ſwept away in the waters; the corn, whether 
ſtanding or'in ſhocks, was deſtroyed and hurried 
into the ſea: At Haddington, the flood levelled to 
the ground, all the houſes in the ſtreet named the 
| Nungate : Similar devaſtation was in like manner 
occaſioned at other places upon the coaſt. Mete- 
' ors were ſometimes ſeen to flame in the ſky; and 
particularly i it is recorded, that not long before the 
death of David duke of Rothſay, a meteor appear- 
ed, with a long fiery n rom which the duke of 
. Alban) 
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albanys conte pla 
| Edinburgh; | ſagaciouſly inferred, that it muſt por- 


fall of ſome prince. Sometimes terrible ſtorms: of 


dy wind tore up by the roots, the trees of the foreſt, 
y (emoliſhed even houſes of conſiderable ſtrength, 
nd and wrecked the ſhips i in the circumjacent ſeas. In 


this nature: the ſtones which fell from it, ſhatter- 


ay... Spring and autumn were uſually. abundant 
in rains; in winter, froſts. and deep ſnows prevail- 
ed ; in ſummer, there was occaſionally a ſhort pe- 


nt Wi riod of torrid heat. The foreſts- were not yet ſuf- 
E ficiently cleared of wolves, bears, and foxes ; for 
Jed the ſhepherds on the hills alarmed Piercy's s army, 


the rattles with which they were wont to terrify 


ing this period; for it is no longer of oxen ſolely, 


the jeat one thouſand four hundred and nine; the 
gayel of the church belonging to the monaſtery of 
St Andrew? s, was ſhaken, to its fall by a ſtorm of 


and drove them into ridiculous flight by ſhaking | 


or "a but of herds of oxen, and flocks of ſheep 
together 


219 


| ng it by night at the caſtle of Srer. 15 | 


A. D. 


tend either the ſpeedy ruin of ſome country, or 1 N 


ed the roof of the dormitory and of the chapel be- 
low it; ſo that Thomas ſubprior of the houſe, was 
croſhied t6 death by the weight of the ſhattered 
parts of the edifice falling in upon. him where he 


the wild beaſts of the woods from coming forth to 
annoy their flocks and herds. It ſhould ſeem that 

| ſheep became more numerous, and flocks of theſe 

gentle animals. more common in the country dur- 


*% 
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deen together that the old annaliſts ad charters ſpeik 

A D. when mentioning the domeſticated animals Which 

13391435 compoſed the 'fatm-ſtock and uſeful \opulence i 

the great barons, the eccleſiaſtical communitia, 

and the inhabitants of the country in general. J. 

ven of the Kings, the chief wealth for the fi 

port of their houſhold, conſiſted in their flock 

of ſheep and herds of oxen : although deer, 

roes, goats, and eſpecially ſwine, of which u. 

merous herds were annually in the end of 2. 

tumn fattened upon the maſt and acorns' of the 

foreſts; formed alſo no inconſiderable part of the 

animal ſtock which was bred and tended on the 

royal domains, as well as on the lands of the by 

rons. A larger breed of horſes for war began 

be preferred among the nobles; but, for the ord 

nary uſes of huſbandry, Ruhay; -and defultory 

fight, the ſmall hobby horſes which abounded in 

Scotland, were ſtill univerfally' employed. The 

csc, the raven, the kite, the eagle, with all the va 

2 rieties of moor-fowls and water-fowls, were ſuff 
FZZ plentiful. In the year one thouſand four 
: © hundred and fixteen, à pair of ſtorks; "probably 
3 from Flanders or Holland, where theſe birds ate 
plentiful, coming accidentally into Scotland, made 

their neſt on the roof of St Giles's church, and 

when the time for their migration came about, 4 

gain flew away, to return no more. The ſtork be- 


ing a Pad a in Scotland, and a bird which man- 
kind 
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& = kind have Ban been Aucuſtämed to view ith beet — 

h ſome ſort of Tuperſtitious veneration; henee was „ 
this appearance, even otherwiſe ſufficiently- a 
viewed with a degree of attention which in 4 


of 
5 
. the chroniclers o gixe it a place in their records. 
* 
7 


Fon ſeveral facts which have been preſerved, it 
1 1 that the agriculture of Scotland, agricub> , 


ture Fe 


1 


8 


2 fertlit which KY (OA ARE nature and 


be, © ould ; not exiſt. without induſtrious culture; 


0 dich coul, not indeed exiſt, without the additi tion | 
of careful agriculture, to the attentive management 


cet flocks and hergs. That Randolph found it ne- 


a cellary during his regency, 'to provide by a ſolemn 
A Fx of Parliament for the puniſhment of thieves 
f ſealing ploughs from the fields on which they, 


| would be left during 1 the intervals between the pe . 

| riods of daily tillag ge, is A fact affording an 1 — 
y vocal roof of the increaſe of tillage, at the time 
95 at which ſuch an act was framed. During the 


troubles of the reign of Robert Bruce, ploughs 
Were for; rare, and comparatively bpeaking, ſo little 
. employed, that they were never left in the belde 


to 
„ Ford XIV. 21. XV. 1 12. 21. 24 — FC 7 vi. ug: 
d <Anierſor 8 Diplomata, Kc. 
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c !xer. Il. to tempt the thief: In the former part of Dau 
> Bruce's reign, it had been little better: But,; after 
2330-1425 David's return out of captivity in England, —vit 

the peace which attended his partiality to the Eng. 
lh intereſts, the uſeful labours of pe ace had like: 
wiſe begun to revive: In conſequence of the te. 
viral particularly of agriculture, ploughs became 
numerous, and ploughing a labour fo ordinary and 
familiar, that the ploughmen were induced to lea: 

their ploughs on the field during. the night, until 

„ they ſhould return in the morning again to yoke 
their horſes, and renew their toil: This expoſure 
of ſuch valuable implements of labour, tempted 
theft: The evil became general, the complaint 
earneſt and frequent : The legillature Was inducel 

10 interpoſe: : And that act againſt the ſtealing of 

ploughs, was enacted, being one of the earlieſt laws 
which were framed for the encouragement of agri- 
culture. Another fact equally curious, marks the 
ſlate of Agriculture i in Lothian in the middle of 
| this century. Alan Winton carried away by vio- 
lence the heireſs of Seton 4 intending to marry her 
in ſpite of her guardian and relations: A grievous | 

feud, in conſequence, aroſe throughout Lothian, | be · 

tween the relations of the maiden, and the friends 

of the raviſher : and i it is ſaid to have had the el. 
fect of laying no fewer than an hundred. ploughs, | 
idle for that year. An hundred ploughs were, for 
the Tate. of cultivation throughout che country in 

-- ES ent 
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general, no inconſiderable number: Yet, how cats. ” 
ſual and inperfect that agriculture, the proſecution A. D. e 
or interruption of which depended upon accidentz s 
and quarrels, ſuch as the carrying off a damſel, 4 
night occaſion! Concerning tame fowls, animals 
dependent like man their lord, upon the immediate | 
yroduce of agriculture, it is remarkable, that in tùnʒze 
year one thouſand: three hundred and thirty-ſix, 
there raged an epidemical diſtemper, to the infinite 
mortification of the monks' among the poultry 
of the land, by which hens, cocks, and capons, 
vere rendered, all alike, unfit for uſe as food, 
while, at the ſame time they died by thouſands: A 
dog, a cat, a cock and a hen, were the uſual doo. 
meſtic companions of the poor man. When the | 
houſes in the Nungate of Haddington, were de- 
ſtroyed by the great flood above· mentioned, a man 
named John Birley, is related to have ſaved him- 
ſelf with his dog, cat, and cock, upon the broken 
rafters of his houſe, on which he was conveyed to 
where he could make his ys ee the Ow 

F the vaters. | : 


* W 


a 1 
4 #5 4 
* 


Wo was bn exterior wits of ths country ing 
the courſe of the fourteenth century; and ſuchtion 
was the advancing condition of agriculture, the 
art the moſt cloſely connected with that appear- 
ance. 0 hs: Lumber of the en is ſcarcely 

1 ; poſſible 


85 an. XIII. 17. 51. XIV. 21's Fete . 


1 
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Seer. u. poſſible to preſent: any accurate eſtimate. '-Thoh 
"Us D. inceſſant wars which had long prevailed, and that 
1330-142: general want of the neceſſaries of life which oſte 


| waſted: the land, could not fail terribly to thin the 
Ig ranks of population. The climate, the modes of lit 

| the miſeries of the poor, the general inability of all fer 
JF to exerciſe thoſe tender and delicate cares which Will ti 
| infancy and ſickneſs require, aſſuredly tended to te! 
1 prevent any rapid increaſe of the numbers of men Wi * 


in Scotland, during this period, even, altho“ other 
circumſtances had not been alike unfavourable. Be. 

fides, fo very large a proportion of both ' ſexes, 

, conſigned themſelves to perpetual celibacy, by en. 

tering into religious orders, that if we add the con. 
 fideration of this fact, to the other circumſtances by 

Which the increaſe of population was prevented; 

we ſhall find ſtrong reaſon for concluding the 

35 number of the inhabitants of Scotland to have 
been rather diminiſhed, than augmented in the 

courſe of that period of its hiſtory which is now 

under our ſurvey. And yet there are not wanting 

ſome confiderations which may ſeem to recom- 

mend a contrary opinion. Where mankind are 

rapidly cut off by death; their numbers are allo 

rapidly renewed. How ſoon. is the devaſtation of 

2 plague or other epidemical diſtemper, made 

_ amends for, by the riſe of new beings to fill up the 

gap! The annual exportation of myriads of ne- 
groes, to drudge and to periſh in a foreign _ 


meg — ——_— = 


0 


7 


might be at one time about ten thouſand Scots toge- 
ther in the ſervice of France: In the domeſtic feuds 
of the northern clans, there might be often ten or 
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does not mut the population of the Africanteer. n. 
coaſt, Nor is it to be forgotten, that, if in rade Ts 
iges and uncultivated lands, the neceſſaries * 


conveniencies of life, be produced in ſmaller abun - 
dance; the wants of men are then alſo ſo much 


ſever, that the ſame quantity of the uſeful produe- 


tions of art and nature, will then. ſerve for the ſuſ- 


tenance-of a much greater number of men, than in 


ages of luxury and refinement. Theſe ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances'of oppoſite: tendency, are therefore to 
de regarded as operating jointly upon the ſtate of 


part, reciprocally deſtroying each other's 


The numbers of the Scots, therefore, eſtimated 


upon ſuch principles, and from the number of the 


armies which they are ſaid to have led out againſt 
England, or to have ſent to the aid of the French, 
can hardly be reckoned to have either exceeded 


their number in the age preceding, or to have fallen 
greatly ſhort of it Armies of twenty, fifty, almoſt 
an hundred thouſand men, are looſely ſaid to have 
been occaſionally led againſt the Engliſh: There 


twelve thouſand men in arms upon each ſide: And 


ſtom all theſe facts, we can deduce no other inference, 


than that the number of the inhabitants of Scot- 


und, even in the end of the fourteenth century, 


could not greatly exceed fix hundred thouſand, 


Vor. II. oy „%%; . On 


} 


population in Scotland, at this period; and as in 
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and could ſcarcely be leſs. It is evident, hoy. 
ever, that the comparative tranquillity which va 


1352-1425 maintained, and the plenty which was enjoyed 


Architec- 
t ure. 


during the reigns of the two firſt Stewarts, muf 


have contributed in ſome ſmall degree to augment 


the general population of the kingdom“. 


As to architecture, this was ſtill an age rather of 
pulling down than of building up. Caſties and 
fortalices had been long found by the Scots to 
be more uſeful to the Engliſh, whoſe invaſions 
were ſupported and maintained by them, than to 
the Scots themſelves, whoſe mountains and marhes 
afforded them a ſurer defence than caſtles, again 
invaſion. The Engliſh carefully repaired the caſtles 


and walled towns in Scotland, wherever theſe fel 


into their hands; and as they had” found ſuch for 
tifications eminently uſeful towards the complete 
ſubjugation of the inhabitants of Wales; hoped to 
derive from them the ſame advantage for ſecuring 


their conqueſts in Scotland. Edward 'the Third, 


after his victorious expedition into the northern 
parts of Scotland in the year one thouſand three 
hundred and thirty-ſix, fortified the town of Perth, 
which the Scots had lately diſmantled, with ſtrong 


walls and deep and broad trenches, with frequent 


towers and gates. From the ſix monaſteries of St 


Andrew's, Dunfermling, Lindores, Balmerino, 


„ Fordun. Lib. XIII. XIV. XV, paſſim. 


| The caſtles of St Andrew's and Leuchars were, atcCaſtics. 


| cently rebuilt.” The caſtle of Coupar which with- 
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| Aberbrothwick, and Coupar in Angus, he levied Ser. l. 


ſums of money for the conſtruction of three 1 
gates, with as many towers. Tue work Was eas 
of hewn ſtone; and the expence is ſaid to have 


almoſt wholly chants revenues of the reli. - 


zious houſes, from which it was exacted. Gowry, 

prior of St Andrew's, paid to the maſons for the 

erection of one of the towers, no leſs a ſum than 

two hundred and eighty merks in ready money, 8 


the ſame time, built or repaired by Henry Beau- 


mont and Henry Ferrars; the caſtle of Stirling, by 


William Montague; thoſe of Edinburgh and Rox- 
burgh, by John Stirling and William Montague. 
Still as the Engliſh built, the Scots demoliſhed. - 
On the very ſame year on which ſo many fortifica- 


| tions were ereCted, the Scots, amid their returning 
ſucceſs, levelled to the ground the fortalices of 
| Dunottar, Kinneff, Laurenſton, and Kincleven, 


the tower of Falkland, and even the caſtle of 
St Andrew's, notwithſtanding the extraordinary 
ſtrength and beauty in which it had been re- 


ſtood their arms, ſeems to have owed its ſaſe- 
y, in a great meaſure, to the genius and architec- 
tural kill, of the famous William Bullock, who | 
vas probably the moſt eminent architect that Bags 08 
land poſſeſſed in this period. — Vet, it was only in 1 
the interior parts of the country that the Scots 

| / 1 


i 
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erer. Il. would not ſuffer thoſe caſtles to remain, which thi 

„ conquering Engliſh had reared. - The ſtrong caſtle. 
. 433%1435 of Dunbar, which for two and twenty weeks bal 
fled all the engines, all the valorous aſſaults, and 

all the military ſkill of Montague and the Engliſ, 

was a caſtle fortified and poſſeſſed by the Scot 

themſelves. The caſtle of Berwick, whenever i 

fell into the hands of the Scots, was, by them, nt 

diſmantled, but ſtrengthened with new fortific. 

tions, and carefully garriſoned, The fortification 

of the caſtle of Edinburgh muſt have been weak, 

| when the Count of Namur and his followers, al 

| 5 though within its limits; yet could find no other 
| means of ſheltering themſelves from the furiou 
aſſault of the Scots without, than by ſlaying their 
horſes, and forming a mound or parapet of the 
dead bodies. It is worthy of remark, that, about 
this period, the North. Loch of Edinburgh ſeems 
not to have exiſted; for it is related by Fordun, 
that a ſingle combat was, ſome years after this 
fought, on the very ſpot which that Loch, at a later 
time, occupied. Amidſt the perils and fratagem | 
of ſuch long wars, even dens and caves were occ 
fionally occupied by warriours, as places of ſtrong 
| Cavesof defence, or ſecret retreat. The famous and la 
_ mented Alexander Ramſay, who periſhed by the 
den. atrocious treachery and cruelty of Douglas, the 
knight of Liddeſdale, long lurked with ſome cho- 

ſen companions | in the cave of Hawthornden, and 

terribly | 


of the Englith, the Scottiſh barons, not otherwiſe 
ſecure; each in the poſſeſſion of his own domains, 
erected various caſtles for domeſtic accommoda- 
tion, and in order to protect themſelves againſt the 
npine and hoſtilities of one another, as well as againſt 
the vigorous exerciſe of the lawful authority of their 
ſovereign. Among others, the caſtle of Thriev# in 
an iſlet, probably artificially formed in the river r 
in Galloway, was erected by Archibald las 
the Grim earl, firſt of Galloway alone, afterwards 
vy ſucceſſion from his brother, of both Galloway 
and Douglas. The eccleſiaſtical edifices were the 
| moſt ſumptuous of all that were in this age erect- 
el in Scotland. To be a great builder was ac- 
counted highly honourable to the abbot or prior 
preſiding in any religious houſe. Amidſt the ravages 
of war, indeed, the ſoldiers could not always be 
deterred from ſacrilegious violation of the holy and 
hoſpitable ſeats of religion: The monaſtery, fa- 
cred to St Columba, in the iſland of Inch-Colm, in 
| the Frith of Forth, was often in this manner vio- 
| hted and robbed by the Engliſh fleets which came 
into the Frith: At one time, the church of 'Dol- 
lar, dependent upon it, and, by one of its abbots, 
| decorated with columns of oak, which were with 
Unirable ner 18 * and dane 
indented; 
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| terribly innoyed the Engliſh by his excurſions eme u. 
i, In the latter part of the fourteenth century, I B. ; 
when the land had a partial reſt from the ravages 
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indented; was, by thoſe ravagers, plundered of theſe 
' admirable works of ornament: But, the ſpoilers 


1338-1475 periſhed by a ſtorm, when they had returned as far 
don the Frith, at St Columba's iſle; and the vin. 
dictive ſuperſtition of the monks aſcribed the ſhip. 


Churches 
and mo- 


naſteries. 


wreck to the immediate interpoſition of God moſt 
High, for the puniſhment of their ſacrilege. Many 
noble works of architecture are recorded to hate 


been in this age erected by the care of the priors 


and archbiſhops of St. Andrew's; noble in pro- 
portion to the ſtate of arts and manners in the 
fourteenth century; although perhaps petty, if re. 
garded in compariſon with the nobler buildings of 
more opulent countries, and more enlightened times, 


To place a new leaden roof upon the dormitory, to | 


wainſcot it with freſh oak, to repair the chapel, to 
add a chamber or two, were works of architecture 
ſufficient to do honour to the prior of any monaſtery. 
All theſe, and various other erections and reparations, 
but eſpecially the providing of a rich and curiouſly 
wrought curtain, —as it ſhould ſeem,—of tapeſtry, 
exquiſitely adorned withinwoven figures of men and 
beaſts; diſtinguiſhed the priorate of William Lothian 
who governed this religious houſe, from the year 


one thouſand three hundred and twenty-one, to the 
year one thouſand three hundred and fifty-four. 


His ſucceſſor, Biſſet, being afterwards elected to 


the biſhopric, expended, while in this high ſtation, 


no leſs a ſum than two thouſand and two hundred 


merks 
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necks in rebuilding the great church, which hadSzer. 11. 
been unfori »nately burnt down by accidental fire. 1 5 1 | 
A great apparatus of office-houſes was required for 1330-1425 


the uſe of a monaſtery.: Some of thoſe. priors of 
St Andrew's, therefore, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


| building granaries, mills, bake-houſes, pig-ſties; | 


barns. Sometimes the placing of a new roof, ſome- 
imes the laying of a new pavement, is mentioned 

s the public ſpirited act of the preſident of this or 
that religious community. The raiſing of new co- 
lumns, or the forming of new windows of glaſs, was a 
work accounted to diſplay wonderful taſte and mag- 
wiſicence. The pavements of the courts. and floors 


were often of poliſhed ſtone. As to the architec- 


ture of the cottages, and of the houſes within the 
walled towns; it was ſuch as hardly to deſerve the 
name. Walls built without any cement but clay, 
ſtraw or turf covered roofs, nothing but the moiſt, 

puddled earth for floors, and no neatneſs in the 
arrangement of furniture; were the moſt remark- 


able objects to be ſeen about them. The town of 
Perth being ſo ſtrongly walled, with ſo many gates 


and towers, was probably, within, a place of ſome 
extent, and might have ſeveral different ſtreets, 


ufficient to make it, perhaps, one of the moſt 
conſiderable towns in the Scottiſh dominions. 


It does not appear that Edinburgh was, as yet, 


| very conſiderable for any thing, fave its caſ- 


tle, and the contiguity « of the venerable. monaſ- 
; ; tery 


\ 
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Szcr. II. tery of the Holy Rood 2 Vet, had it at this time, 
| . beſide its principal and High Street, ſeveral croſ 
1330-1435 ſtreets 3 fuch as Saint Mary's ' Wynd, and the 


Towns. 
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Friar's Vennel: Already, too it had the augut 


collegiate church of 87 Giles's, on the roof of whic 


a couple of Storks were, above related, to hay 
made their neſt. Stirling, unleſs ſo far as it wy 
confined within the circuit of the outer wall of the 
caſtle, ſeems to have had hardly any exiſtence as 1 
own. In the other parts of the kingdom, there 
were indeed caſtles, convents, and hamlets ; but 
few places ſufficiently confiderable, to deſerve the 
name of towns. Dundee and Aberdeen are, how 


ever, to be excepted from this obſervation; for thei 


fituation on the eaſtern coaſt, over-againſt Plan. 
ders, the land of manufactures and commerce, had 


already begun to raife them to ſome conſideration 


as feats of ſeafaring trade. Haddington which fu. 
fered ſo much by the inundation before mentioned, 
could not have ſo ſuffered, had it not poſſeſſed 


| ſtreets and edifices, liable to be overwhelmed by 


ſuch a fate.:. Yet, the Nungate ſeems to have been 
its principal ſtreet ; and the houſes i in it were but 


ſtraw-roofed cottages. It was, in general, on the 
_ eaſtern ſide of the kingdom alone, and towards the 


ſouthern and middle parts of that eaſtern fide, that 
towns had begun to be multiplied and populoullf 
inhabited; manufactures and trade, the ſources of 


the wealth and proſperity of towns, to be called 


1 | forth 
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forth and cultivated; Roxburgh, which now ex: Ster. Il. 


its only in hiſtory, was perhaps in the outen oy 
century, a town, comparatively, of no inconſider - 1338-1425 | 
able magnitude. Jedburgh alſo might, at leaſt, de- 

ſerve the name of a town. But, in all the ancient | 
records, however towns- may be mentioned as at pe 
this time exiſting in Scotland; yet, the caſtles of 

the King and the nobility, dl the monaſteries, 


cathedrals, churches, chapels, and parſonage-houſes 
of the clergy, are {till the moſt conſiderable build - 


ings deſcribed. Aberdeen muſt have been a place 

of ſome conſideration, when its citizens marched 

out againſt Roſheme, in the days of David Bruce, 

But, the puniſhment which the Engliſh king in- 

fitted upon thoſe who had adventured out upon 

that hardy enterprize, was ſuch. as to reduce their 

town to aſhes“. VVV 

a be. N | 
Or the variations EE during this fourteenth Ser 

century, took place upon the culinary, and 13 


er mecha- 


other meaner arts, there i 1s but little to be related.” nic arts. 


Salted proviſions formed {till a very large propor- 
tion of the food of the Scots during the courſe of 
the year. That animal food wich. EO conſum- 

Vol. III. % 8 tis ed 


* Fordun. XII. 28. , 39» 40, 4 41. 45. 35. 48. vi. paſ: 
im,—XIV. 21. &c. &c.—Federa, VI. 40. 13 3 Kc. It is a cu- 
rious fact, that a tombſtone and other materials for the fune- 
ral-monument of David Bruce, were to be procured from 
England, and from the Continent. Even the maſons, to erect 


it, came from England :—Federa, VI. 721: :—Statiſt. Ac- 
counts, &c, 
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srer. Il. ed while freſh, was often uſed alſo almoſt ra, 
— 

A. D. The naſtineſs which always prevails among ſavag 
1339-1425 and barbarians, ſeems to have predominated, 2 


doublet, the hoſe, with pointed ſhoes, were the or: 


: clad rather in complete ſteel, that the warriour 
vas beſt pleaſed with his own garb. "The priels 


_ peculiarly ſimple and mean. Among the work 


ſon who poſſeſſed talents for architectural contri 
vance and deſign, was generally ranked abo 
mere artiſans, The weayer, the ſhoemaker, the 
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prefiding dæmon, in the chambers, at the table, 
in the kitchens, and in the halls of the Scots of 
this age. Even at their moſt plentiful and ſumpti. 
ous entertainments, all the garniture of the fel, 
neatneſs, delicacy, cleanlineſs, ſober temperance 
were {till wanting. Nor in clothing, were they 
better accommodated. The cloak, the mantle, the 


dinary articles of complete dreſs. But, it was when 


and monks arrayed themſelves in richer robe, 
black, white, grey, purple; although 1 in other in- 
ſtances, with affected or weak humility, in robes 


men of the mechanic arts, the ſmith {till retained 
his ancient pre-eminence. The miller was alloa 
conſiderable man among the peaſantry, The na- 


taylor, and, in general, the artiſans of all thoſe 
arts which in a ſavage ſtate are reſigned to the 


Women, ſeem to have been often perſons living in 
a ſtate of villainage,—or but newly emancipated out 
of i it, and admitted to the freedom of burghs be- 


, i | \ longing 
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ar, Ws to the kings or the barons. The laws ref. Ser. II. 
ges pecting the ſalmon-fiſhery, the great uſe made of. a p. 
61 (almons as an article of food for winter, and par- 30-4 
les, BW ticularly for the ſtores of garriſons and of the 

of WM convents, beſpeak fiſhing to have been a ſpecies of 

tu. WW uſeful induſtry, which was, at this time, moſt aſſi- 

it, WY duouſly purſued. Whether it occupied a claſs of 

ce, nen, who employed themſelves ſolely in fiſh- NT 
e ing, or was rather followed but occaſionall by 
be perſons who applied allo to different labours, can- 

„. not be preciſely aſcertained. Yet is it probable, 

en mat the latter would be the mode in which the 

u Wl fiſhing of the Scottiſh coaſts and rivers, was uſually. 
carried on; ſince the ſubdiviſion. of labour was 

ſtill very imperfett in Scotland, and the Scots in 
general, were as yet far from having learned how 

much better it is to earn the comforts of induſtry, 

than to ſtarve i in liſtleſs ſloth“. 


Tais was an age r to the improvement 3 
of the Scots in the knowledge of maritime affairs, 
and in the practice of navigation. Their wars with 
the Engliſh, who in navigation remarkably excelled, 
at this time, among the nations of Europe, unavoid- 
ably led the Scots themſelves to become alſo bold and 
hardy ſailors. Having ſo conſtant an intercourſe with 
France, which could not be carried on without con- 
tinual voyages, they neceſſarily became more and 
more a maritime nation, while repairing ſo fre- 


quently, 
* Koſdem, paſlim, 
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Seer. II. quently, by ſea, to the aid of their French allies, 
— 

A. D. during the progreſs of the preſent century. By 
1330-1425 the Flemings, and the citizens in general, of the 


combined Hanss or free trading towns on the mid. 
dle and northern coaſts of the European continent, 
who were maſters of almoſt all the trade and nai. 
gation of theſe ſeas; were the Scots ſignally in 
ſtructed and aided in the management of any ope. 
rations of naval war, in which they had occaſion 


to engage. It was Crabbe, the famous Fleming who 


had formerly fortified Berwick, that brought a flect 
of Flemiſh veſſels to oppoſe the Englih fleet, with 
which Edward Balliol came to invade Scotland, 


His aid proved indeed unavailing, and his fleet wa 


deſtroyed. —That was a deſperate conflict at ſea in 
which Lindſay periſhed bravely fighting with theEng- 
liſh, who had attacked a French veſſel, in which he 
with many noble perſons belonging to Scotland, were 
returning from a temporary retirement in France, 


to the defence of their native country. Hautpyle, 
the famous French mariner, who brought his ſhips 


to aid the Scots, inſtructed them alſo unavoidably 
more or lefs in the maritime arts, and gave a luſtre 
to their navigation by the deeds which he atchier- 
ed in their ſervice. Vet, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the Engliſh were in theſe days abſolute mal- 
ters of the Scottiſh ſeas. Whenever they came to 
invade Scotland by land; their fleets were {till 
ready to attend along the coaſt, the progreſs of 

their 
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their land- armies. However the Scots might Srer. H. 


frequently oppoſe the invaders on land, at ſea they 


A. D. 


rarely dared to attack the Engliſh fleets When 19351485 


the Scottiſh coſts were ravaged from the Tweed 


to the Moray-frith ; when Engliſh piracy advanced 


up the Forth, almoſt to Stirling, up the Tay, to 


Perth; ſpoiling and deſtroying whatever it could 
find: It was to fancied miracles, to the fabled in- 


terpoſition of ſaints, whoſe ſhrines were pillaged, 
not to a naval force, which might have ſunk or 
taken the ſhips of the ſpoilers ; that the affrighted 
Scots referred themſelves for protection and re- 
dreſs. From. the death of Robert Bruce, to the 
very period of the return of the Firſt James out 
of captivity, the Engliſh remained lords of this 
aaſtern ſea. The Scots might augment the num- 
bers of their trading veſſels; might increaſe the fre- 
quency of their intercourſe with their continental 


allies : But they ſtill wanted wealth, trade, extent 


of coaſt, a due tonnexion with the other maritime 
powers of Europe, to enable them to form a navy 


that could be formidable fo that of England. This 


was to be the atchievement of a later zra.—Yet, 


the Scots ſometimes found means ſucceſsfully to 


wreak their rage, even by water, upon ſome of 


their Engliſh foes. While, during the abſence of 


David Bruce in France, the caſtle of Cupar in 


Fife was in the hands of the Engliſh; about ſixty 
men from its garriſon, rode out on an excurſion as 
5 far 
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Sect. II. far as Dunibriſlil, and thence ſending back their Wi 
A. D. horſes, propoſed to croſs the Frith of Forth, l t10 
193-1435 was now midnight, and the moon ſhone bright, 
With ſome difficulty they procured a man, named 
Alan Steriſman, who either kept there a ferry. boat, 
or happened at the time to be near with a ſmall 
fiſhing-bark,—to ferry them acroſs the Frith. The 
reluctance of Steriſman and his companions waz 
overcome by beating and threats. He repreſſed 
the expreſſion of his reſentment, and ſeemed o 
obey their wiſhes with the utmoſt activity. But 
reaching a ſand-bank which the ebbing tide uſually 
left dry and bare, from Cramond-iſland, as far a 

to Barnbougle ; he perſuaded them there to leave 
the boat, as if they had reached the farther ſhore. 

The uncertain light of the moon rendered it in. 
poſſible for them to diſtinguiſh whether or not he 
rold the truth. But Steriſman was ſcarcely gone 
with his boat beyond their reach, when they be- 
gan to perceive that they were only upon a ſand- 
bank, ſurrounded on all ſides with water, which was 
too deep for them to wade through it, and was falt 
riſing to ſweep them away. In vain did they call 
upon Alan to return; in vain they implored 
him with ſupplications as abject as their commands 
had been impotently inſolent; in vain offered 
him even fifty pounds, if he would but receive 
them again into his veſſel. He lent a deaf ear 
alike to their offers, their prayers, and their cries 

: 1 e 
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The ßes he had ſuffered; the unwilling naviga-Srer. . 
tion which he had been at Mögt compelled N 
make; the abhorrence which an honeſt Scotſman 1330-1435 
naturally felt for the uſurping, oppreſſive Engliſh ; 
hardened his ſullen heart againſt their diſtreſs. 

Their drowning ſhrieks ; for, as the tide roſe, they, 

every one, periſhed ; ſtruek his ear, as the ſweeteſt 
muſic, while he approached the bank of the Frith, 

from which he had ſet ſail.— That the naval kuder. 

prize againſt the caſtle of Edinburgh was conduct- 

ed from Dundee by Currie, Douglas, and their com- 
panions; ſeems to imply that Dundee was at this 

time a ſeaport- town, probably in poſſeſſion of ſome 
trading ſhips, however few and ſmall. William Dou- 

glas of Nithſdale appears to have had no difficulty in 

finding ſhipping for that expedition which he con- 
ducted by ſea againſt Carlingford in Ireland, and _ 
againſt the Iſle of Man.—In every frith, in every 

bay, at the mouth of every river, from Annan, 
zround all the Scottiſh coaſts to Berwick, there 

vere a multitude of boats, for fiſhing, for ra- 

pine and war, even for occaſional, diſtant navi- 
gation. And yet the Scots did not carry on 

any trade, by ſea, more than was neceſſary for 
the exportation of ſome of their few ſuperflui- 

ties, 'in exchange for things which although 

not produced in their own country, were how- 

| ever. wanted by them. 'Wool and hides, with 


the pearls of their rivers, and, in years of plenty, 
ſome 


| 
| 
ti 
{| 
| 
\| 
by 
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Seer. u. ſome dried fiſh, were their ſtaple articles for expo. 


A. D. 
1330-145 armour of all ſorts, whatever was curious in "As 


&c. 


tecture, were all to be imported from abroad. 


or purchaſed abroad for the purpoſe of rendering 


of importation, by which their country was en. 
riched, and a taſte for refinement and luxury 
gradually awakened DONE, cem“. 


Diſcovery Bur, i in the mean time, if we may an the cu- 
3 


foundland, rious narrative of an old Italian voyager, ſome in. 
portant adventures of navigation were carried on 
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tation. The precious metals, cloths for raiment, 
ture, or in the decorations of ornamented archi. 
Preſents from their allies of France, the gold which 
rewarded their military ſervices on the Continent, 
the ſpoils which they took in battle, and the pre. 
cious things which the clergy received in preſents 


religion more auguſt ; ; were the principal objetts 


j 


from the iſles contiguous to the northern and the 
north-weſt parts of Scotland. Zeno, the Italian, 
by whom the account of theſe facts has been com- 


* memorated, was carried by the bold, mercantile 


and naval activity of the Italians of that age, to 


explore the coaſts of the northern ſeas. In the 


progreſs of his adventures, he was accidentally calt 
among the Iſles of Orkney. Being there detained 
by the kind reception he met with from their in- 


| babitants,'z and * the ee of finding means to 


return 
* Fœdera, VI. 133, VIII. 430:—Fordun. XIII. 46. XIV. 
23. 48, 49. 52, ke. | 
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renn home; he engaged is. the ſervice of the ser. l. ä 
rides of thoſe iſles, and was led to viſit alſo occa- L. = | 


| fonally the Shetland iſles and the Hebudæ. Henry 3371455 | 


1379. 
Sinclair, a vaſlal of the Scottiſh King, about this 


jery period, in the end of the fourteenth century, 
conquered the Orknies from chieftains who _ 
{udally dependent upon the King of Norway. It 
vn: in Binclair's ſervice, that Zeno engaged. _ 
alents for navigation, ſo highly ſuperior to what- 
ever thoſe rude iſlanders were capable of; recom- 
mended him to the higheſt favour with Sinclair, and 


enabled him to advance the authority and grandeur 


of his lord among all the ſurrounding iſles. He 


contemplated with curioſity; the manners of the 


rude Hebudians, their poverty, their inceſſant 
quarrels; their unwearied, paddling navigation. 
But, the active ſpirit of the people of the Ork- 
ney and Shetland iſtes, ' and the high enterpriſing 
adour of Sinclair, viftorious over his focs, and | 
alightened by the counſels of fo able a naviga - 


| tor as Zeno, prompted them to puſh their enter- 


prizes far away, towards the north-weſt. To , 
leeland, long ſince colonized by the Wenne, | 

they penetrated in ſome voyages, which were not 
attended with any very extraordinary difficulties: 


Greenland was explored by them in other voy- 


ages. As well as in Greenland as in Iceland, 

they found- Chriſtianity eſtabliſhed, and the inha - 

ditants neither without induſtry, nor ſtrangers to 
Vox. HI. 3 the 
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ser. . the comforts which induſtry beſtows. But, the 
WES 
A. D. limits of their adventures were not to be fi 
1850. 1425 yen there. The inhabitants of Greenland had, a at 
this time, frequent intercourſe with the people of 
a a more weſtern land, which they named Winland, 


were acquainted with its productions. The exif: 
_ ence and thebearings of this land, were made know 
by them to our adventurers ; who repaired eagerly 


convinced themſelves by perſonal inſpeCtion of the 


their piratical navigation, when they conquered or 
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or Eſtotiland, had even coloniſts ſettled there, and 


thither, and if not enriched by the voyage, at le 


truth of what the Greenlanders had related con. 
cerning it. That land could be no other than the 
extenſive AMERICAN iſle of NEwFoUNDLAND, The 
bold Norwegians, as it ſhould ſeem, had diſcovered 
the weſtern hemiſphere, in thoſe illuſtrious days of 


1 


Aa 


ravaged almoſt, all the maritime territories of the 
middle and northern parts of Europe. Eſtabliſhing 


themſelves in Iceland, exploring Greenland; their 


bold and reſtleſs activity eaſily led them to exten 
their enterprizes farther, upon that ſide. But, it 
was only a bleak, inhoſpitable land, without an) 


obvious natural riches which they might haue 
| ſeized, inhabited by no opulent and induſtrious 
people, whom they might have pillaged or ſubdu- 


ed. They therefore turned their expeditions once 


more towards the middle parts of Europe, where 
alone was wealth to be acquired, or enviable ſettle- 
| ment 
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ments to be ind. Their en in Iceland Seer: U. 
and Greenland, or rather in the latter iſle ee 
continued, from time to time, to viſit that weltern 3301425 
coaſt which the adventures of Norwegian naviga- 

ton had diſcovered. But, they wanted, in a great 
meaſure, the illumination of literature. They er, 

not aware that they had diſcovered a country, of 

which'the ſouthern parts were rich and fair, and 

which was afterwards to attract, as to a focus, all 

| the ambition, curioſity, and avarice of almoſt all 

| Europe 3 they thought not of the extent and future 
importance of America; and they were little care- 

ful to regiſter and preſerve the memory of their 
diſcoveries: It was after the rage for the diſcovery 

of new lands had been fully and eagerly awakened, 

that Zeno went ta viſit theſe northern ſeas, and : 
conducted the inhabitants of the Orkney and Shet- 

and iſles to retrace the ſteps which ancient Nor- 

vegian navigators had once purſued... The cir- 
eumſtances of the expedition evince, that theſe 
ſanders ſtill retained the ſame ſpirit which had 
animated the ancient Norwegians, from whom they 

vere chiefly deſcended. Had it net been for the 
memoirs of the Zeno's, the adventure, like other 
adventures of a dark age, and a barbarian nation, 

had moſt probably been forever forgotten. 4 


Bur, were the arts of war improved, among the 
Fcots, i in the courſe of this r to greater ſkil 


fulneſs, 


0 Hakluyt. Vel. III. P. 124: Ramuſio, II. 2 321 Forſter” 8 
* and diſcoveries in the North, 78 to my: 
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Seer. II. fulneſs, and to more heroic N magnanimity 4 They 


| the Scots. Of chivalry were now the moſt conſpicuous quali 


[Boox N Wl Bo 


A. D. were. Until this century, the ſpirit of chivalry hai 
733%:24%5 not been imbibed by the'Scottiſh warriours in ge. * 
neral, in all its romantic generoſity, and in all in 
daring yet not ſavage valour. Courage had not been 

before, cordially allied to gentleneſs, force to for. 

| bearance, the practice of war to faithful, unſwerving 
honour. Throughout all Europe, it was the ſame: 
Every where, the genius of chivalry ſhone the mt 

— illuſtrious, in this age. In Scotland, the virtue 
ties of the warriour. This ſpirit affected the ge 
neral practice of war, and failed not to'influence 

every operation of actual offence or defence, in 

which the Scots engaged. It regulated the pune 

tilios of general battle and of ſingle combat. | 
prompted the youth to early activity in the eres 

ciſe of arms. It preſided over the tournament and 

the chace. . = / 


As to arms, thoſe uſed in this age, were, for the 
greater part, not remarkably different from thol 
which had been in uſe among the Scots, during the 
century immediately preceding this. But yet, the 
invention of. a new ſpecies of arms had, in the 
mean time, begun to change in a great meaſure, al 

the plans and operations of war. Theſe were FIRE 
Anus, unknown to the warriours of antiquity, t 
the bold ſavages who ſubverted the Roman em. 
1 pire, 
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zire, to the heroes of the Cruſades, to all who had ser. n. 


fought and bled during the _— centuries of th OY 


Tres er 10 hi 8 e | 3330-1425 


Tas uplifted arm, the denched fit, a | dan ta- Reflec- 
ken from the earth, a branch torn from a tree, une > ho 
were the firſt weapons of offence, uſed among | 
mankind. * The branch was ſoon exchanged for a 
club; the ſtone was thrown from a ſling; the ſkins 
of wild beaſts uſed for ordinary clothing, were yet 
more carefully employed to ſhield the breaſt, and 
to protect the head from the ſtroke of an enemy. 

The club was again ſharpened into a javelin or a 

ſpear, or at the ſame time while it was ſharpen- 

ed, was alſo ſhortened even into a dart. To the 

ling was ſoon added a piece of flexible wood; 
and it became a bow, to which the dart poliſhed to 
ſlenderneſs, might be fitted as an artow. Metals 
vere not ſooner applied as inſtruments of the uſe- 
ful arts of peace, than employed to make more 
deadly, the weapons of war. The ſword, the ſcyme- 
tar, the dagger, the iron-headed ſpear were fabri- 
cated with the metals, which rendered their wounds 
more deadly. But, beingapplied likewiſe with equal 
ſucceſs to the improvement of defenſive armour, the 
metals ſtrengthened it almoſt as much as they had 
improved and ſharpened the weapons of offence ; 
thus maintaining nearly the ſame equality which 
— before ſubſiſted between the aſſailant and the 


; warriour mg 


_- 


{| 
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« "[Booxt 
Seer. H. warriour aſſailed. Ingenuity and art were ſoon 

A. D. more diligently applied to the fabrication of a, 

_ F33%1485 mour of all ſorts, than to almoſt any other pu. 

' poſe. The Aſiatics, the Greeks, the Roman 

poſſeſſed coats of mail, ſpears, javelins, dart, 

ſhields, bows, and quivers filled with arrows, The 

barbarian conquerors of the Roman empire adopt 

ed the uſe even of heavier armour than that which 

. the Romans had been accuſtomed to wear. The 
men at arms or heavy- armed ſoldiery of the mo. n 

dern European armies, were ſo completely clad in 

maſſy ſteel ; that it ſeemed as if the warriour thu n. 

armed, and then mounted on horſeback, or placed td 

in the field of fight, would ſcarcely be able either Will b. 

= to advance or retire, or to do any thing elſe but Wl tr 

3 bear the brunt of his adverſary's blow, to wield, Bill « 
ſi 

b 
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| himſelf, ſome awkward ſtrokes, and to ſtand or fil 

h lumpiſnly on the ſpot on which he was fixed. But, 

the efficacy of exerciſe and habit, was wonderfully ill ; 
_ BY exhibited in ſtrengthening the knights of modern y 
Europe, as well as the ſaldiers of ancient Rome, Will « 
| to bear the weight of all their armour, at the ſame Wil « 
| 


time while they exerted themſelves in marches, in 
battle, in the exerciſes of the tournament, as if 
5 they had been not more heavily armed than the nak- | 
# ed ſoldiery of later times. Bodily force and agility 
were thus proportioned to the weight of armour 
which was to be wielded and ſuſtained : The de- 
fenſive armour was proportioned to the weapons 
W | 
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rentions which were produced to render its wea- 5 
pons more fatally ere el than Toe? a been 
before. e 


* 
. 


ary relation to the armour they wear, and the var. 
| neapons which they wield, as well as to the local 
nature of the country in which they are deſtined 
eo combat. While men uſed in battle nothing 
et but clubs and ſtones ; their mode of fight was ex- 
u tremely deſultory: They might meet together in 
0, Wl two hoſtile bands; but no ſooner did theſe oppo-' 

dite bands come to blows, than they were irregu- 
, larly intermingled together in the ſame diſorder as 
ly WK if they had been but ſo many unconnected indi- 
n "duals, by their nature incapable of fighting in 
„ concert. The bow, the javelin, the dart, the 
e ford, the poinard, the ſcymetar, were all wea- 
0 BY pons ſuſceptible of being uſed with effect, without 
i any combination with ſkilful and orderly tactics. 
Advantages of ground might indeed be choſen, 
before an engagement; an open plain might be 
preferred to a field broken with petty and trouble- 
ſome inequalities, —à riſing ground to the bottom 
of a hill; a march might be conducted rather over 


4 open 


enployed for offence: And the art of war, was Ser. 
nade more artificial and complex, but not abſo- A. — 1 
utely more deſtruQtive, by thoſe continual new in- 1330-1425 


kus TACTICS af an army,—or the arrangementTaaic 


of its troops for actual fight, have always a neceſ. ana 2i>er 


1 , 
| 1 ( 
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ser. IL. open ground, than amid unexplored moraſſes and 
| i foreſts; 3 2 paſs might be vigilantly ſeized to inte. 
© 1339-1435 cont an advancing or a retiring foe: But ſtill when 
the action began, all was tumult, confuſion, the 
diſorder. of a herd of wild animals. It was in thi 

ſtate of tactics and military diſcipline, that one man 
might ſometimes rout an hundred, that ſudden 

panics, would, at times, put vaſt armies to flight 

that a diſorderly multitude would ſometimes tum 
their arms againſt each other, not againſt the for 

PB they came to oppoſe z and this not ſo much fron 
| * any ſudden contention, as from mere confuſion, 
1 | and want of order in their marches and encamp- 
„ ments. When the ſpear became the favourite 
|; Veapon of offence; when infantry began to be con- 
0 ſidered as being a more effective ſoldiery than ca 
1 valry, for all purpoſes, except for foraging, and for 
bother deſultory operations of a ſimilar nature: then 
armies began to be divided into troops and ſquad 
| Tons, and to be arranged for march and for batile 
| in'ſomething like the order of rank and file. There 
| | was ſomewhat, yet only a very little, of this order 
| in the arrangement of the Perſian armies, at the 
| 5 times when they atchieved their moſt illuſtrious 
conqueſts, In the armies of the Greeks, there 
was much more of it, But, the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, a body of troops, who were regularly organ. 
ized, in a manner, into one machine, of which al 


the parts had A due en and reference to 
L | one 


— — — a_ tn 6 
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one another, fo as to ' conſtitits one Whole; wag Ser: 11. 

theffirſt eminent example of ſcientific or highly >> 

artificial tactics, which was exhibited in the mutual 1330-1455 » 

wars of mankind. The ſoldiers.of the Macedonian 

phalanx were armed with ſpears of à prodigious 

length, and with the uſual-defenſive armour of the 

age; and-on ground on which they could act, and 

againſt the undiſciplined ſoldiers of Aſia, and the 

imperfect tacties of the other Greeks, the Macedo- 

| nians were abſolutely irreſiſtible. But they could 

z& only on exceedingly advantageous ground. 

They were an unwieldy machine, which could not 

be readily accommodated. to all that diverſity of 

circumſtances in which it might be neceſſary to 

fight, While the Macedonian tactics were diffuſed 

throughout Aſia, and through the eaſtern parts of 

Europe; the military diſcipline of the Romans, 

whoſe principal weapon was alſo the ſpear, wass . 

improved to a degree of perfection, ſuperior to that 

of the Greeks. It was better adapted'than that of 

the Greeks, to every diverſity of circumſtances in 

which combats between oppoſed armies could take 

place. Nay, it ſeems to have become the moſt 

perfect, of which men meeting in military array, 

fot hoſtile purpoſes, and with ſuch armour as the 

Romans wore; can well be ſuſceptible. After the 

ſtructure of the Roman military ſyſtem had been 

deſtroyed z their arms and their diſcipline were 

partly adopted by the barbarians, who by ſerving 
00> Li i in 
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ser. II. in the aids armies, not leſs than by contendin 


A. D. againſt them, learned at laſt to ſubdue them. Bu, 
#3594485 into the diſcipline and tactics of ancient Rome 


even the moſt perfectly diſciplined of thoſe barha. | 


rians, introduced ſomething of that wild irregylar 
impetuoſity, which belonged peculiarly to their nz 
ture, and to their barbarian habits of warfare. Spe. 
men, horſemen and infantry, bowmen, ſlingers, con. 
poſed the ſtrength of the European armies, in the 
twelfth, the thirteenth, and the fourteenth, centy. 


ries. The cavalry and the ſpearmen, were uſually 


the main ſtrength of theſe armies ; but they owel 
their ſuperiority, perhaps, even more to the com- 
plete and weighty defenſive armour, in which they 


were clad, than to any ſkilful evolution, or to any 


happy combination of efforts in the order of attack 


or defence. "Theſe uſually decided the fortune of . 
every pitched battle. Next to them were the arch. 
ers or bowmen. The archers fighting from 1 
diſtance, were commonly ſo ſtationed, as to cover 


the attack of the ſpearmen of the army to which 
they belonged ; and with ſuch powerful effect were 
their ſhafts often ſent, that the ſpearmen oppoſed 


to them were ſometimes broken by their aſſault 


alone, or were at leaſt ſo ſorely galled, as to be eaſily 
maſtered by the adverſe ſpearmen who advanced to 
attack them, under the cover of a body of ſuch able 


archers. In the fourteenth century, when the Eng: 
liſh yeomanry had riſen to ſome conſiderable ag 
wt ating LA e Fn RO Au 


Pg 
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of importance in the ſtate; the Engliſh archers whoSecr: Uu. 
were compoſed out of this order, appear to have A. b. 
een the beſt in Europe. The cavalry, the ſpearmen, 
vere not invariably ſuperior to thoſe of the French, 
were ſcarcely equal to thoſe of Scotland: But, . 

„me archers were unequalled. In all their pitched 
battles, it was ſtill by the ſuperiority of their arch- 
e that the Engliſh routed the Scots, whenever 
the Scots had the fate to be routed by them. The 
Engliſh bowmen were freemen of ſome conſidera- 
tion in the country; the Scottiſh were but a miſer- 
able peaſantry, poor, and ſubje& to the thraldom 


n. of villainage : Hence probably come the ſuperior- 
e Whit of the bowmen and other light-armed troops of 
ny OP 


the —_— over thoſe of the latter“. 


of . Bin, in this century, a diſcovery was made ieee 
h- uon, which was deſtined to change entirely the . 
2 WW viole ſyſtem of diſcipline and tactics, and to ex. ud fre- 
er lt tacties much more nearly to ſcientific perfec- 

ich ton, than even among the ancient Macedonians / - 

re und Romans. Of miſſile weapons, the arrow, the 

ed I arelin, the dart, had been in uſe among man- 

at Wh kind, almoſt from the earlieſt times. At ſieges, 

ily Wi there had been various propelling engines employ- 

to ed for caſting ' ſtones and other weapons to a dif- 

ble _—_ and with a force which no effort of the hu- 

g kf xt 15 1, mall: 


* Polybii Hiſt, —Veget. de re militari, &c- 


| Pg 
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_ Sect. H. man arm could have otherwiſe communicated tg in 

D. them: But, it was reſerved for the votaries of Wil ta 
23%1434kchemy, in the dark ages of modern Europe, to ll 
compoſe. a fulminating powder, the ingredients of Wl |: 

which ſhould, at the contact of fire, burſt aſunder it 

with ſuch inconceivable violence, as to expel to a e 

vaſt diſtance, and with extraordinary force, any b 

| objects which might meet their impulſe. The fa a 
mous Roger Bacon of Oxford, a man whoſe ge. Will 
il nius, ſcientific reſearch, and enlargement of mind, a 
l LE: raiſed him greatly above the level of the age in Ml «i 
| which he lived, is believed to have produced the lf » 
| invention of cUunyowDER, ſome time before the b 
i preſent period, but to have concealed his invention i 
l | | in an anagram, either out of humanity to mankind, 5 
| or perhaps in that ſpirit which made the alchemilts Wl ! 


particularly, often envy to others, the communics- 
tion of ſecrets which they themſelves had nat at- 
tained. Schwartz of Germany, another chemiſ;, 
buſied in ſome experiments connected with the 
purſuit of the univerſal medicine, or of a men. 
ftruum fitted to convert all things into gold ; ſtum- 
bled upon the ſame diſcovery, which was ſuppoſed 
to have been made- by Bacon, but did not, like 
Bacon, hide it from the curioſity of - mankind. 
Pounding together nitre, ſulphur, and charcoal, 
he found himſelf to have formed:a mixture which 
exhibited the moſt wonderful fulminating qualities. 


The pouner: was itſelf loſt in the exploſion excited 


in it; the i impetus was terrible with which: it at Seer: n. | 
tacked in its exploſion, all contiguous objects. . b. 
Within a veſſel confining it upon all ſides, but 3 Ä 


kaving it free to act ſtraight forward, and only ſo, 
it was perceived to act with the moſt prodigious 
energy. Invented, ſeen to poſſeſs ſuch en 
being in the hands of men whoſe ideas were almoſt 
all turned more or leſs towards war; it was applied 
z3 an inſtrument of death which, a the tube of 
1 gun or cannon, might propel ſtones, or lumps of 


| metal, with a. force which ſnould make them act 


with mortal efficacy againſt a foe. The various 


battering engines employed at ſieges, approached 


in their nature ſo near to what cannons or great 
guns were to be; that the tranſition of imagination 


from the one to ae, was ſufficiently. eaſy, to 
favour. the ſpeedy adopting of the uſe of theſe 


and other fire-arms. Cannons and calivers were 
hammered out by the ſ miths ; gunpowder was, in 
great abundance, manufactured; balls of lead were 
alt; war was armed with new inſtruments of deſ- 


truction, before unknown. "Thoſe by whom theſe 
| inſtruments were firſt employed, would, ne doubt, 
pleaſe themſelves mightily with. the thought, that 
they had acquired a ſort. of magic ſecret for com- 
| minding victory. But, there was in the firſt uſe _ 


of them, a cumbrouſneſs, an aukwardneſs, an un- 


kilfulneſs in the warriours in whoſe hands they 
were, which prevented them from conferring, in 
5 5 ol. 
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Sec. I. all inſtances, that deciſive bee which might {def 
. D. have been expected from them. Nor was it long | 
2331485 poſſible to confine the benefits of a ſecret ſo in. u 
portant to one or two nations. The knowledge, {lice 

the manufacture, and the uſes of gunpowder, were ur 

Toon diffuſed over Europe; and heavy artillery, and Wil 
portable fire-arms were ſoon adopted into uſe, in Wits 

all the European armies. Edward. the Third of eee 
England, in his wars in France, is ſaid to have de. Wl nil 

rived important advantages from the uſe of fire- arm ¶ ca 

againſt the French, while they were unprovided 

with the ſame ſpecies of artillery and arms. An. 

drew Murray, while Regent of Scotland, when he 
reconquered and levelled to the ground, thoſe cal. 

tles which Edward the Third had recently ereQed 

or repaired, to retain the Scots in ſubjection; de. 

rived his chief advantages for the ſieges, from the 

uſe of an engine, which ſeems to have been no 

other than a cannon, and was known by the nameof 
the BousToUR.—lt was thus that when ſwords well 

| tempered, and of curious workmanſhip, were rare,— 
the knights of the dark ages fondly gave names to 

their ſwords, by which the ſword often became 

little leſs illuſtrious, than was the warriour who 
wielded it, -From France, or from ſome one of 

the friendly Hanſe towns, had Murray moſt pro- 
bably received this uſeful engine, the firſt of the 
kind, that was poſſeſſed by the Scots. Its efficacy 

was ſuch that, alihough the Scots had hardly ever 

before 
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fore taken a caſtle out 4 the nid of the Eng- Sxcr. Il. 
liſh, otherwiſe than by ſtratagem or blockade 2 
Murray, with this engine, took a number of forta - 1330· 14s 
lices by open and direct aſſault; while more were 
ſurrendered to him through terrour of the irre- 

iſtible impreſſion and the dreadful havock which 

its exploſions were known to make. Yet, it ſhould. 

ſem, that Montague, earl of Saliſbury, was fur- 

niſned with no ſuch artillery, when he beſieged the 

caſtle of Dunbar, for two and twenty weeks, in 

in. Such warlike inſtruments once introduced 

into Scotland, were ſoon to come into conſtant 

uſe, and to produce an entire alteration of the 
yhole ſyſtem of the operations of war“. 


Tas uſe of fire-arms, thus introduced, entire- pea of 
ly changed the ancient tactics, by precluding eee 
many inſtances, the poſſibility of engaging in cloſe e a of 
combat, and by rendering it much more eaſy. ſo. 3 
organize an,army, that it. might be guided into 
ation, as if it were one ſimple machine. The ſpear- 
men, formerly the main ſtrength of every army, 
could not, however loaded with defenſive armour, 
vithitand the vollies of muſquetry from a well- 
umed and well diſciplined troop : If, even before 
the invention of fire-arms, the uſe of the bow had 
begun to be often ſingularly effectual, in breaking 
and diſordering the ranks of adverſe ſpearmen ; 
n which could act with much more 


powerful 
* Fordun, VIII. 
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Seer. Il. powerful efficacy than arrows from a bow, wy 
—— 

A. D. unavoidably formed to produce more ſurely the 
35-14% ſame terribly annoying effect. But, field-artillery, 
- infinitely more than muſquetry, Was adapted tq 

render uſeleſs all the arms and the diſcipline of an. 
cient warfare. . Covered by a vigorous diſcharge 
of cannons, any force, however ſmall and puſillani. 
mous, might prevail againſt the greateſt armies 
wanting cannons. All the engines anciently in 
uſe for ſieges, were of ſuch a nature, that, in en. 
ploying them, it was ſtill neceſſary for the beſiegers 
to advance almoſt cloſe up to the walls which they 
aſſailed. But, in the uſe of-cannons, ſuch danger. 
ous approaches were no longer requiſite. Beſides, 
the force with which the moſt powerſul battering 
© engine, known in ancient warfare, «could act, wa 
but feeble and puny in compariſon with that of 
cannons carrying a great weight of ball. Even 
bows, acting ſomewhat in the ſame way as mul. 
quetry, but with much leſs ſure, and leſs tremen- 
dous efficacy, were, in conſequence of the inven- 
tion of fire-arms, naturally to be laid aſide for theſe 
better inſtruments of deſtruction. For {kirmiſhing, 
buſh-fighting, and purſuit, no weapons that had 
been before in uſe could be comparable to the 
muſquet. Even the match-locks, the uſe of which 
was ſubject to many inconveniencies, to which 
guns which have their locks fitted with flints are 
not liable,—even thoſe were a ſpecies exceedingly 
5 ſuperiot 
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ſuperior to the ſpears and. bows which had been ster. |, 
before employed. Inequalities of ſtrength and of . 
fierce courage were to be, in a great meaſure, an 
 nibilated, as to their effects in the field of battle, 
by the uſe of fire - arms: when the individuals 4 3 
adyerſe hoſts. could not longer come cloſe up toge- 
ther, and fingle one another out; the brave man 
could tot! ſo. eafily triumph over the coward, nor os 
the ſtrong man at a blow cruſh a puny adverſary 5 
to the duſt: ſtrength to ſupport his arms, to fire | 
his gun, to march with his battalion, was, hence- 
forth to be all that the ſoldier needed. Even the 
advantages of being clad in complete ſteel were 
annihilated before the cannon and the firelock. EY 
The knight thus armed could not be ſecure againſt | 
the ock of cannons; even the muſquet-ball might 
penetrate at the joints, and break through the ſlen- 
der parts of his mail. But, although almgft ſecure, 
he was comparatively uſeleſs. - To: the. velocity, 
the activity, the rapid evolutions of . infantry or 
cavalry, light-armed as thoſe who wore no coats 
of mail, and fought with fire-arms, he was altoge- 
ther unequal. Ere he could come futhciently near, | 
to aſſail them, their yollies muſt have diſabled or 
hid him low. Irregularities of ground, and other 
local diſadvantages were to be much more eaſily ſur- 
| mounted by. troops with fire-arms, than by the hea- 
armed ſoldiery of the preceding age. They were 
much more eompletely at the command of a leader; 
—_— * | „ 
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Nor. n. and were much mrs eaſily brought into action, 
x P. with harmonious and re- correſpond; 
des moventents. e 


The uſe of Has the imrention of — ct aw to 


fire-arms 


has not be employed ii Scotland, airing" the fourteenth 
the ey. century, conttibuted to mitigate or to infutiate and 
of war. enhance the horrours of war? It cannot be, wit 
| confidence affirmed, to hive ated in either the one 
Way or the other. True it may be, that, keep: 

ing back the combatants in a battle from joining 

in cloſe engagement, and hindering each man from 
perceiving whom he wounds, or by whom he is 
"wounded; the uſe of fire arms may thus preven 
ſome part of thofe perfonal reſentments, which 

were neceffarily edited, when armies joined in 
cloſe combat, and fonght, man to man. But, it 
cannot prevent that inflamed irritation of mind, 
without which it is abfolutely impoſſible for any 
one body of men to face another in arms, till ha 
vock and carnage decide the ſtrife. Nay, more: 

"Thoſe very circumſtances attending the uſe of fire 
arms, which tend to keep down ſome part ot 

that exaſperated: rage which naturally boils up in 

the breaſt, in battle; muſt tend alſo to form the 

heart to a cool indifference for ſcenes of ſuffering 

and of carnage, ſuch as will produce much more 
-habitual-and- atrocious eruelty, than when ever) 


battle was only an aſſemblage of ſingle Aae 
t 


* 85 
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It is often: better that the heart ſuauld feel even in. Ser. U. 0 
ordinate emotion, than that jt ſhould become callous A, B. 
nd torpid. The gallant warriours of the age of chi · 1575 1425 
ralry acted with 3 generous humanity which can 
ſcarcely be rivalled by the moſt amiable benignity 
exbibited by the ſoldiers of a later and more refined 
period. No, never will the liberal magnaminity of 

the Black Prince of England, in the treatment of 

z priſoner, bg exceeded by any generoſity of the 
ſoldiers and commanders of ſucceeding times! 

What Scotſman could a& a more generous part to. 

a vanquiſhed foe, than did the earl of Moray. aud ; 
the knight of Liddeſdale to the count of Namur, 
vien at the peril of their liyes, they conducted him 
lafe out of the Scottiſh territories? The invention of 

fre- arms has deſtroyed that ſuperiority which heavy 
detenſive armour gave 10 its wearer in combat; has 
reduced robuſt and moderate ſtrength to an equali- 

9; has taken away the poſbbility of fortifying a 
town or caſtle with impregnable walls; has. anni. 
bilated the ſuperiority which the heavy-armed ca- 

ary poſſeſſed in military tranſactions in the early 

iges of modern Europe; has made it poſſible for 

the arrangements of war to be conſiderably more 

a matter of art and {kill in the general, than they 

vere in ancient times; has accommodated. the 
progreſs. of complex art and ingenuity in the works 

| of peace, with a correſpondent progreſs of complex 

it and i ingenuity in the works * war z but, does 

not 
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srer. big not appear to have, of itſelf, in any eminent de. © 
'A. D. gree, either mitigated or infuriated the ferocity of : 
558 0 the military ſpirit, either augmented or diminiſhed Wl 
the bare n and e of warfare, b 

| 


Has the "Bun, has the. invention of fire-arms produced 
produced ſuch an alteration in the practice of war, that it 
by this muſt henceforth be impoſſible for barbarians to o. 


invention 
on the art ver- run, and conquer the civilized world in the 


of war, 
rendered ſame manner as the anceſtors of the nations of mo- 
of which dern Europe, over. ran and ſubdued the Roman em- 
— pire? It has not. The great body of the military 
Gp > be claſs in any ſociety, are uniformly obſerved to bein 
ſubſtantial civilization, in genuine refinement, con · 
ſiderably behind thoſe claſſes which are employedi in 
the works of peace. There are ſome employment 
which indiſpenſibly require or even produce in thoſ 
who engage in them, ſuperior intelligence or extra- 
ordinary refinement. But, the diſcipline, the evolu- 
tions, the actual conteſts of war, have no ſuch ten- 
dency neceſſarily to enlighten and refine the minds 
of ſoldiers. A good ſoldier ought to be almoſt as 
much a machine as the gun which he levels, a 
much a mere inſtrument as the bayonet he puſhes. 
Reading, writing, ſcience, taſte, however they 
might grace his profeſſion, are little neceſſary to its 
actual exerciſe. That poliſh which is often ſtudi- 
ouſly exhibited by ſoldiers of higher rank, is an 


exterior, a FIPS poliſh which reaches not to 
7 the 


| 
| 
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the core of the character. Senſual pleaſures ares. r. u. 
all the enjoyments which the ſpirit of the ſoldier* > 
profeſſion has a tendency to excite him to purſue z HEIRS 
bodily exerciſes, fierceneſs, and obedience, are the 

ſole accompliſhments of charaQer, which it tends to 
diſpoſe him to cultivate. But, if the profeſſion be 

thus in its nature, not neceſſarily connected with | 
any extraordinary poliſh or illumination of mind; 

it follows, that all the diſcipline, the evolutions, the 
manceuvres of the modern warfare of fire-arms, may 

be acquired, together with thoſe arms, by an hoſt 

of barbarians; whoſe barbariſm will not hinder ' 

them from attaining every degree of perfection in 

| the military arts; and will at the ſame time give 

them a hardineſs to endure toil, a fearleſſneſs of 

| danger, a bold prodigality of life, a rugged firm- 

neſs of nerves and muſcles, ſuch as ſoldiers levied 

from among the gentry, huſbandmen, and artiſans 

of a poliſhed and luxurious people, cannot at all 
equal. No; it were but mole- eyed philoſo- 

phy which, ſhould. tell, that an hoſt of invading. 
barbarians, ſhould they triumph over our arms, 
would, however, be themſelves civilized, be- 

fore they could once more overwhelm Europe in 
darkneſs and oblivion. All our ſuperiority in the 
military arts might be eaſily acquired by barbari- 

ants, who ſhould; yet, at the ſame time, learn no- 

thing of the illumination of our ſcience, or - the 
refinement of our manners. If ſuch a cataſtrophe 
eee | ſhall 
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Srcr. Il. ſhall be for ever averted ; its prevention will be 
"A. P. the effect of other cauſes, not of that change in the 
1339-142, ſyſtem. of the military arts, which has reſulted from 
the invention of fire-arms,—One. great benefit, 
however, which ſocial life ſeems to have derived 

from this invention, is, that the inequality between 

the ſoldier and the ſervant of the uſeful arts of 
peace, has, by its means, been, in a good meaſure, 

taken away. The knight clad in complete ſteel, 
was, in the darker ages, equal to an hoſt of naked 
peaſants : His armour made him invyulnerable; 
Againſt the force of his ſtrokes, they were defence- 

leſs. But, it is now no longer ſo: The ſoldier 
wears no coat of mail: The peaſant or the artiſan, 

can eaſily charge and diſcharge his gun: The ule of 

the gun, and all the parts of the military exerciſe, 

are ſo readily to be learned, that the peaſant who 

has equal force and activity, needs not to look upon 
himſelf as at all inferior to the trained ſoldier. Io 

this, in a conſiderable degree, is to be attributed 

that decline of the importance of the military or- 

der in ſociety, which has ſo conſpicuouſly taken 


place in the courſe of the period elapſing between 
the fourteenth and the ne Oey: 


Bur, although the uſe of Genie and artillery, 


Com- 


- merce, for the firſt time in Scotland, in the former part of 
the fourteenth century, may appear to be an event 
which was, 1 in the pigs of time, to be followed by 


many 


Se >. 


upon our attention; and forbid us to dwell longer 


gillature, which happily throw ſome light upon its 


land, which they had been anciently known to en- 


Book 19. 


many conſequences of extraordinary dess Sher! 1 


and was to ſuggeſt many ſpeculations eminently = | 
intereſting and uſeful: Yet other things. crowd 534% 


upon ſo ſedueinz a ſadject of reflection and re- 
ſearch, Commerce, particularly, although not 
flouriſhing in Scetland, eſpecially during the firſt 

part of the period under ourreviewz nor conſiſting 

in other articles of traffic than. have been already 
enumerated; was however diligently encouraged as 
a branch of induſtry, by fore judicious acts of le. * 


fate. After the more troubleſome yeats of 'the 
reigh of David the Second had paſſed, when the 
odd laws were-reviſed and enforced, and new laws 
engdded, to ſupply deficiencies of regulation: It 

was then carefolly 22 for the benefit rh web i 


chili maul enjoy as e pretectzen all free 
intercourſe ef buying and fellmg throughout the 
joy. Wool,” being now the grand ſtaple commo- 2 
dity which Seotland furniſhed for exportation; a WE. 
ſandard-weight was ordained to be provided'by — 
the King's Chamberlain, for the juſt weighing of 
the wool in every royal 'burgh. Money being in 
thoſe days held to be wealth, in a peculiar manner, 
and by way of eminence; the exportation of it 
out of the realm was ſolemnly prohibited. Per- 
1 5 miſſion 
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Sect. II. miſſion was freely rd to all the ſubjects of the 
| A. D. kingdom, i in one of the parliaments, of Robert the 
1330-1645 Third, to purchaſe meal, in any place within the 
kingdom where they could find it expoſed to. fale, 
without being confined to their own 'immediat 
neighbourhood, or any one other particular place, 

As a proof of the importance of the fiſhing of ſal. 
mons, as a branch of trade and induſtry, it i 
worthy of remark, that the ſlaughter of ſalmons in 

the ſeaſons underſtood to be allotted for their breed. 

Ing, and recruiting in plumpneſs and ſtrength, wa 
Tigorouſly forbidden, under the penalty of a fine of 
not leſs than one hundred ſhillings. | At the ſame 
time, articles of mere game, valuable more for the 
7 amuſement found in purſuing andtaking them, than 
for any intrinſic utility for food or clothing to man, 
were carefully protected for the ſportſman, The 
laughter of hares in time of ſnow was forbidden un. 

der the penalty of ſix ſhillings and eightpence: Pro. 

viſion was, with equal care, made to prevent the 
burning of. heath upon the moors, at a time when i 
might deſtroy the neſts with the eggs or young of 
the moorfowls. The ſtandard of weights and mer 
ſures was alſo carefully reviewed in the parliaments 
of Robert the Second; traced through its progreſ- 

and variations from the days of David the Firſt; 
and fixed at thoſe points which ſeemed belt to ſuit 
the circumſtances of the time. The inch was - 
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he tied to Fe 3 in res to. Fe aun stet. 9 

he grains of full-grown. barley ; 3: or to the bread h of A. D. 

he che human thumb, meaſured at the root of the nail. 11 155 
le Mot; theſe inches there vent thirty. ſeren ta make 5 
ae op that greater meaſure of length which was called ED 
oY King, David 8 ell. ? A pound was to conſiſt of fif. ; 

al. een ounces, - each weighing thirty- two penny 

5 weight 3 a ſtone of fifteen: ſuck pounds, but of only 

in N welre London pounds. A gallon was to contain 

RY twelve pounds of water; a boll to conſiſt of twelve * 

_ allons. "Theſe weights and meaſures. were en- 

cr bined to be uſed. alone throughout the realm: Yet. 

me vs it impoſlible to cauſe to be, univerſally. adopted 

the {MY throughout. all the remote parts of the kingdom, 

an or en the domains of all the great barons, Who 

an, claimed for themſelves peculiar juriſdictions. To. 

he protect the markets againſt the diſhoneſt artifices 

un. of butchers, and fiſnmongers; the offering of foul 

ro. wine, or corrupted ſalmon to tale, was rigorouſly 

the Wl borbidden, under the penalty of the forfeiture of 

nit de articles which were thus f Fanny and i. 

r of 80 expaſed, In the market*, N E 

jez „ 
-nt or the Fond KR * the N was as ſtill; Mtg 1 
fel: important matter of public concern. Foſſeſng 

rt; o few materials for commercial export i MN, and 

ſuit k many, articles. 667 u eign Aale or 
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rer. u. manufacture; the Scots cöbld not yet obtain fron 
4 B. abroad any conſiderable quantities of the Precious 
„ metals. Gold was far from being plentiful i in 
; Europe: Silver, indeed, more abundant. Sco. 
„ itfelf was not without native mineral ſtores of 
both, but ſuch ſtores as the Scots were ill very 

far from knowing how to avail themſelves of. l 

theſe circumſtances, then, there was neceſſarily 
very great ſcarcity of the precious metals in the 

traffic of the Scots. Whatever ſtores of gold and 

filver might have been formerly imported, were 

either ſeized by the rapine of plundering inva. 

ſion, or catried away by the clergy, to be ex- 
penided i in bribes and ſplendid expence at the Ro- 

mifh Court, or drained away by that Court for 
indulgences, diſpenſations, and in various other 
forms of exaction, or paid away for articles of 
luxury and decoration, or laid out in the purchaſe 

of arms and the other apparatus of war. Not 

much current coin was required to circulate in the 
interior traffic of a conntry, of which the inhabi- 

tants were far from numerous, and were not at al 
accuſtomed to thoſe varied accommodations which 
© induftry provides. The clergy, the barons, the 
peaſantry, were, for the greater part, content vil 
conſuming the native * productions of the land, 

nearly i in the ſtate in which they were afforded by 
nature, and without conyeying them to any great 

- diftance from the ſpots on which they were ori · 
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ziually produced. The interchange ol. eommadi. 7 

ties was not, in this cafe, ſo very complex not did "x 

they paſs through ſo many different hands, as to 515 , 

require their diſtribution to be aided by the circula- 
tion of the medium of money in any very large abun- 


f 
i | unde. But, however {mall the quantity. requir 20, if 
nde. quantity actually polleſſedg were {till ſmaller; this 


laſt quantity would neceſſarily befoundunequal! tothe 
uſes to which it was applied. It was actually r 
o; being drained away by exportation, more co- 

viouſly than it was returned through the channels 

of importing commerce. Fancying, that gold and 

ſlxer alone, not the uſeful commodities which they 


x. 
„ Wl repreſent, were wealth ; the Scots were continually : 
- darmed at the increaſing ſcarcity; of money which 


they felt among them; and endeavoured to pre. 5 
rent its departure out of the kingdom by ſtatutes, | 
| and ſuch other proviſions as their unſkilfulneſs in 
the ſcience of political economy could- ſuggeſt, 
Their proviſions were, for the moſt/part, vain ; the 
wma metal which 1 ſtrove to anne Gal 
thei. cee King. Ps. nobles 8 out. 6s? the 
country, larger ſums of money than could be Ter 


+ Wl 'vned into jt, either by occaſional ſubſidies from 
, France, or in ranſoms for priſoners taken in battle 
by by the Scottiſh warriours. Beſides, even the grow. 


ing proſperity'of the kingdom in the days of the 
wo firſt of the Stewarts, . to demand a 
. 80 larger 
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Seer. Il. larger quantity of circulating coin for the uſes of 
\ a D. trade, than the wealth of the land could yet ſupph, 
7 331425 tended to produce an inconvenient: ſcarcity of mo. 
ney, which was in truth a ſymptom not of the 
miſery of the people, but of the improving condi. 

tion of wealth and induſtry in the land. Thoſe 
valued articles, too, of foreign manufacture which 

were procured from abroad, although they might 
continually occaſion the exportation of the ready 
money out of the kingdom, yet did not, by that, 

fo much impoveriſh the nation, as to a careleſs ob. 
ſerver they might ſeem to do. The money wa 
carried away; but inſtead of it there was fixed in 

the country in the works of architecture, i in hou- 

ſhold· furniture, in the utenſils of art and labour, 

in a thouſand other forms, a quantity of value, 
which was not to be deſtroyed but by the flow 

lapſe of time, which could not be removed or 
ſquandered away, and which ſerved not only to 
enrich the land by its actual value, but alſo to 
awaken new ingenuity, to prompt to new induſtry, 

and to unlock all the ſprings of national opulence, 

| Yet, it muſt be confeſſed that, in the advantages 
of revenue, which the Kings ſometimes endeavour- 

ed to derive from their authority over the coinage 

| and the regulation of money, there exiſted a cauſe 

of the deterioration of the coin, and of the dimi- 
pution of the money in the kingdom, which can 

1 . e nol 


— 


ſcarcity. of the precious metals continued to ſuggeſt 
we idea” of coining {till a greater and a greater 
number of pieces of coin of the ſame denomination, 


reign of David Bruce were groats, half. groats, 


and Edinburgh were the places of their coinage. 


have been about ſeventy-two grains; the penny, by 
an unaccountable inequality, only thirteen grains; 


of Robert the Second were ſtruck at Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee. They were of the ſame va- 


veigh only from fifty-ſix grains to ſixty- four and 


produced from twenty- nine ſhillings and four pen- 
lie, even to thirty-three or thirty- four ſhillings. 
| Nas 


r Fordun. c. 
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- 


out of the fame weight of metal. The coins of the 


They were at the rate of about twenty nine nominal 
ſhillings out of the pound; and one groat appears to 


the half. pennynine grains. The coinages of the reign 


riety of denominations, as thoſe of his predeceſſor; 
but the weight was ſtill diminiſhed, ſo that the 
groats of this King's coinage have been found to 


at half: Out of the pound of ſilver, theſe coinages 


* 
— 


A.D. 


% 5111. % WHTT =o i 5 f e 8 1330-1423 
"bithat period which is * e of this Fourth 

Book of our Hiſtory, new coins were ſtill, from 

time to time, ſtruck; and from time to time the 


pennies, half-pennies, and farthings : : Aberdeen l 
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22 n. larger quantity of circulating cole for the uſes of 


A. D. trade, than the wealth of the land could yet ſupph, | 
's 439435 tended to produce an inconvenient ſcarcity of mo. 
ney, which was in truth a ſymptom not of the 

miſery of the people, but of the'i improving condi. Will | 

tion of wealth and induſtry in the land. Tho il : 


valued articles, too, of foreign manufacture which ll i 
were procured from abroad, although they might t 

| continually occaſion the exportation of the ready n 
money out of the kingdom, yet did not, by that, o 
fo much impoveriſh the nation, as to a careleſs ob. n 
ferver they might ſeem to do. The money wa if þ 
carried away; but inſtead of it there was fixed in Wi 
the country—in the works of architecture, in hou. 1 
ſhold- furniture, in the utenſils of art and labour, f 
in a thouſand other forms, a quantity of value, Wl h 
which was not to be deſtroyed but by the flow Wl » 
lapſe of time, which could not be removed or Ml t 
ſquandered away, and which ſerved not only to if o 
enrich the land by its actual value, but alſo to WP 
awaken new ingenuity, to prompt to new induſtry, WY ii 
and to unlock all the ſprings of national opulence. b. 
Vet, it muſt be confeſſed that, in the advantages WM ot 
of revenue, which the Kings ſometimes endeavour- W v 
ed to derive from their authority over the coinage Wl an 
and the regulation of money, there exiſted a cauſe WW pr 
of the deterioration of the coin, and of the dimi- ni 
nution of the money in the kingdom, which can. 
| 8 N not 
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note ref rred to wy circumſtances connected on” ster. PIPE 175 | 

ing proſperity :. e fk INS A ] L | 

EN. S088; IO, 1c; Bt io fer ke e W 255 1330-1423 a | | 

l. that period nden te me he fabje of this Fourth 24 
Book: of our Hiſtory, new coins were ſtill, from EE 


F 


ime to time, ſtruck ; and from time to time the 
ſcarcity of the precious metals continued to ſuggelt - 
he iden of coining ſtill a greater and a greater | 
number of pieces of coin of the ſame denomination 
I cut of the ſame weight of metal. The coins of the 


0. rign of David Bruce were groats, half. goats, . 1 4 g 
vas Wl pennies, half-pennies, and farthings : Aberdeen _ 
in I and Edinburgh were the places of their coinage; ms 


They were at the rate of about twenty nine nominal 
fillings out of the pound; and one groat appears to 3 
ure been about ſeventy-two grains; the penny, by 
n unaccountable inequality, only thirteen grains; 
the half. penny nine grains. The coinages of the reign | 
of Robert the Second were ſtruck at Edinburgh, 


| to Wi Perth, and Dundee. They were of the. ſame va- | 
ry, WI tiety of denominations, as thoſe of his predeceſſor; 2 


but the weight was {till diminiſhed, ſo that the 


age: goats of this King's coinage have been found to Vs 1 
our- WF veigh only from fifty-ſix grains to ſixty- four and —_— 


a half: Out of the pound of filver, theſe coinages 


zul produced from twenty. nine ſhillings and four pen- 
imi- lie, even to e or thirty-four ſhillinges. 
can · The 
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Sicr; II. The ſame ſpecies were alſo ſtruck, during the reign 
A. D. of Robert the Third, at Edinburgh, at Perth, and 
1330-1426 at Dunbarton. The reduction of the value was 
ſtill continued 5 fo that, out of the pound of filyer, 
there was now coined not leſs than from thirty. 

two to fifty ſhillings out of the pound Troy of ſi. 

ver; and the weight of the groat was proportion. 

ately diminiſhed. All this money was coined of 

filver alone. Gold coins were rare; the uſe of copper 

1 was not yet introduced into coinage. A remarkable | 
© ſtatute of King David the Second. determines the 
| LY quantity of ſhillings, as above ſtated, to be coined 
| — out of the pound of ſilver; and, at the ſame time, 
| ; acquaints us with ſome of the regulations of the 
l mint, by ordaining; that of the nine and twenty 
| ſhillings and fourpence to be coined out of the 
pound of ſilver - brought by any perſon into the 
royal mint for coinage; ſeven. pennies ſhould be 
retained for the King's uſe, one for the warden of 
the mint, eleven for the maſter of the money and 
the workmen for their pains in the coinage. It i 
alſo to be remembered, that beſide increaſing the 
number of ſhillings to be coined out of their no- 
minal pound of ſilver, the regulations of the Scot- 
tiſh mint, at this time, likewiſe leſſened the weight 
of the pound by the abltracdion of ten penny weight 
from it“. 45 
Tas 


£42 « + Anderſoni Diphoniats i—Cargonnelt's Numiſmata — 
Pinkerton on medals, &c. 
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or IV. 


Tü arts marking even the fiſt ape of hben. Bn . 
Wes of the country, architect * 


wr, commerce, and coinage which fürniſftes th@2555 es 
woring engines of commerce; the moſt emine ent 
frifions of human labour; were, in the fourteenth! 
century, thus catried on 10 Scotland. We have 
fopped to view only thoſe things in which thele' 
arts, as practifed in this period, ſtrikingly differed 
tom their condition in Scotland, in the period im- 
nediately preceding. To have minutely reviewed 

them through every part of the ſyſtems which they! 
frenally formed, had been too tedious, and could 
iot have commanded that eager attention, wanting 
which facts and ig e mate ever be URGE k 
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DoE by which the Scots were, in general, k. | 


inguilned daring the courſe of the fourteenth cen- 
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Or PHYSICAL KNOWLEDGE, they bad, as Jets 


nothing that could be called ſcience. Many were 6 


the fats, and even general facts. known to them 
ancerning e external nature. But, ſtill theſe © were 


1471 1 12 TT, — 


„ 


not combined 1 into ſcience, nor viewed © even among 
the clergy, with any thing of A philoſophic e eye. 
When the a arts were e improved; ; BY was by imitation 

1. from 
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AD. dentally and undeſignedly ſtruck out; not by ſyſte 
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Seer. u. from the arts of ſtrangers, or by i inventions, accu 


13391435 matic reſearch, by trains of kilfully imagined ex. 
periments, or by regular. ſcientific induction. In 
Italy, in France, in England, ſcience had already 
begun to revive. The illuſtrious Roger Bacon a 
made aſtoniſhing proficiency, even in phyſical ſci 
ence. But the remoteneſs of Scotland from Con. 

ſtantinople, and from Italy, the foci of ſcientife 
illumination ; 3 the poverty and barbariſm of i 
people; the cares of its clergy, divided between 
the buſtle of war, and the management of theit 

| domeſtic. economy; ; were exceedingly unfayour 
able to the introduction of the phyſical ſcience of 
the more enlightened nations of the Continent i into 
this rude corner of a northern iſle. Aſtrology 
conceiving vain ideas of a myſterious influence of 
the heavenly bodies upon the fortunes of mankind, 
can ſcarcely deſerve any name allied even to mil 
taken ſcience. Whether there might not be much 
more knowledge than that of the mere artiſan ot 
mechanical engineer, in the contrivances by which 
William Bullock, maintained the caſtle of Coupar 
againſt all the aſſaults of the beſieging Scots, and 
again taught the Scots to conquer the reſiſtance of 
the garriſon of Perth, 'in ſpite of the ſtrength of 
thoſe works by which they were protected; is more 


than can be well aſcertained, unleſs the detail of 
| . es the 


0 
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the plans and expedients of Bullock, bad bens. r. 


it ener ee for our Information. eee aca W 
. 6 1 1330˙⁰¹ my” | - 
* 30 , of all thoſe things which aud upon ob-trarver- 

10 ſervation, when we conſider the ſtate of the Scots 8. An. 

” in reſpect to knowledge, during the thirteenth cen-Baw s. 

* tury, there is none more remarkable than the in- 

Hy ſttution of the UnversrTY or ST AnDaEw's. 

Wd In Italy, in France, i in England, the revival of ſome 

uc of learning had already given occafion to the 

een WW intitution of UNLVE RSITLES;. which were eſtabliſh- 

er nents of a monaſtic character, deſtined not merely 

ur. 

— for the exerciſe of religious duties, and for ſeclu- 

4 fon from the world, but for ſtudy and for inſtruc- 

1 ion in the ſeveral departments of learning and 

9 ſcience. Students, were encouraged to repair to 

| them for the purpoſe of hearing the lectures of 

nd, | 
.- Wh great maſters; fellows were maintained for the i 
ih continued proſecution of thoſe learned labours 

vhich they had begun as ſtudents; and profeſſors 

eh vre appointed to teach and to read lectures; which 


vere then the more neceſſary and the more valu- 
able, becauſe books were rare, and ſcarcely to be 


d 
90 obtained, but by the rich and great. The firſt in- 
5 ſitution of ſuch UNIVERSITIES was attended with 
fo wonderful ſucceſs. They were long ſo few, that 


of ſtudents from almoſt all the other countries of 
| Europe, would eagerly flock to that particular 
country and city in which there was an Univerſity. ' 

Yor. III. M m e ſtabliſned. 
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Ser. I. eftabliſhed. Never did the ardour of that anpeti 
"xn. for knowledge, which is naturally inherent in the 
my 147 human mind, more conſpicuouſly appear. It migh 

have been ſuppoſed, that the minds of all the inha. 
bitants of Europe were ſo torpid under barbatiſn 
and ignorance, that no invitations of knowledge 
would rouſe them from the oblivious pool in which 
they were ſunk. But it was far othervik, ce 
Hardly had Univerfities been ſooner inſtituted, a 
than all the ingenuous youth felt the charm of de 
knowledge, and reſorted to imbibe ir, with a g- 0 
neral eagerneſs which gave to the new ſeminarie 
the allurement of faſhion. At Piſa, at Paris, at 
Oxford, the ſtudents were often many thouſands, 
That ardour with which the leſſons of the phi- 
loſophers of ancient Greece, had been heard, wa 
renewed amidſt the glimmering darkneſs of knoy- 
ledge in modern Europe: And the Book of the 
Sentences, and the dry volumes of the canon-lay, 
and the quirking logic of a Duns Scotus, were 
ſtudied with the ſame fondneſs with which the 
\ moſt famous philoſophers of ancient Athens had 

Genuine been heard in the Academy, or in the Lycaum. It 

cons 97 ned to its ultimate cauſes, this incipient revival 
of letters. of knowledge, will perhaps be found to have been 

_ owing chiefly to two things which have long been 
execrated, as having operated to prevent it. Thelc 
were—the grandeur and the ſecure eſtabliſhment if 
the Romiſh Church and hierarchy; — together mm 

| | 1 e 
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the now equally Alix eftabli ;ſhment of the feudal go: Seer. . 5 
vernment throughout all Europe. Until the Romiſn 4 P. 
hierarchy attained the height of its opulence and 3 1425 
authority; learning once loſt from among its 
members, could not again become the object of 
their cares. Until the feudal governments were alſo 
permanently eſtabliſhed, fieffs made hereditary, and 
certain kingdoms with ſtability fixed on ſure foun- 
lations, within certain boundaries; ſuch inſtitu- 
tons as thoſe of Univer/itics for the inſtruction of 
youth and the propagation of knowledge, could 
not have been duely protected, nor readily fre- 
quented. Vet, to the operation of this grandeur 
of the hierarchy, and of the feudal governments; . 
tere was neceſſarily added in order to the reviv 
of knowledge and the inſtitution of Univerſities.— 
v- che influence, of commerce exciting men's minds to 
be new activity, and kindling up the light of know- 
u, ledge where only ſordid wealth was ſought ;—of 
re Wil the continual correſpondence and intercourſe which 
he WW being kept up by the clergy of all other countries 
ad vith Rome, tended to advance knowledge, by 
I bringing into Italy whatever was known in other 
al lands, and ſending back the knowledge of Italy in 
en return; —of the accidental caprices of a ſuperſtition 
en WF which, while it ſought by every mode of coftly 
ſe fevifics; to propitiate the favour of heaven, hence 
ame to be ſometimes at a loſs in its choice of 
means for varying the forms of its ſacrifices, ſo as 

| to 
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Seer. N. to give them that diſtinction which might be ſup, 
YRS 
4 a. D. poſed requiſite to make every one of them 1 
0 TI AION n | 


Particular IT was in the year one thouſand four bundr 


circum- 


Nances ar. And ten, that the firſt rudiments of a Univerſity rec 
tending © began to be formed at St Andrew's, in conſequence U. 


1 | the inſti- 
| _ of of a riſing ardour for knowledge among the clergy Milf 
le Uni- 
verſity of and others reſident in that eccleſiaſtical metropo, ne 
St An- 


drew's, lis. Henry Wardlaw was then biſhop of the ſee; 
James Biſſet was prior of the monaſtery. About 
i bs Whitſunday upon that year, before any regula 
— inſtitution. of an Univerſity had yet taken place 
there; Lawrence of Lindores began to deliver a 

courſe of lectures, upon the Book, of Sentences, with 
great applauſe; for he was a man diſtinguiſhed 
equally by his profound knowledge of theology, and 
by the gravity and excellence of his life. On thr 
j Canon-law, the lectures were read by Doctor Ni- 
chard Cornel, archdeacon of Lothian, and after- 
. wards by other men of acknowledged eminence in 
that ſtudy. John Gill, William Fowlis, and Wil 
| liam Croiſer, were the firſt lecturers in philoſophy 
and logic. Theſe teachers continued their labours 
for two years and a half before the Pope's ſanction 
could be obtained to authoriſe the inſtitution, and 
to dignify it with the ſame privileges which other 
Univerſities enjoyed. It was on the third day ol 


February, in the year one thouſand four hundred 
and 
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up, and thirteen, that the anxiouſly expected bull was Ster. 1. 
ey received from Rome. At the glad news, all the A8. 
bells were rung; and on the morrow, which was 337 x 
Wie Gbbath, the clergy belonging to the Cathe-. 
red BY iral were all convened. The bull was ſolemnly; 
ir rad in their preſence, By it the privileges of an 
ice WY Univerſity were granted to the new. inſtitution; 
ud the · biſhop of St Andrew's, the founder, was 
do, nominated to be its chancellor. The prieſt and 1 
e; Wl the congregation then ſolemnly ſang Te Deum; 
wt Bi valking in grand proceſſion to the high altar. All 
lar hen kneeling on the ground; the biſhop of Roſs, 
ce WW vho aſſiſted at the ceremony, pronounced a verſe. 
art of the Holy Scriptures, together with the col - 
t Wi led in the ſervice, beginning Deus gui corda. Af- 
el er theſe ſolemn acts had been thus performed; the 
nd ret of the day was devoted to feſtivity. Even all 
night long, the rejoicings ceaſed not, but bonefires 
. ere kept blazing in the ſtreets; and wine and _— 
. Wl convivial mirth were plenteouſly enjoyed in the | | 
in houſes within. Not even thus content, the patrons 
il. of the Univerſity appointed another feſtival in ho- 
door of the important inſtitution, to take place on 
nme ſecond day of March next. On this day alſo, 
the ſame ringing of bells, ſinging of hymns by the a 
dergy, feſtive dances by the people, and the ſound- 
ing of the ſolemn muſic of the organ, diſtinguiſhed 
the important occaſion. The biſhop of Roſs again 
preached ; and in the proceſſion, with an innu- 
merable 


* 


* 
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8:cr. n. merable multitude” of the common people, there 
D. were no fewer than forty eecleſiaſties in full orden, 
1332-1425 beſide young friars whoſe- noviciate was not jet i cur 
paſt, and young men deſtined to the prieſthood, 
but who had not yet attained the age of ordination, cu 
The venerable chroniclers who have recorded theſe 
_ circumſtances of this important event, while they 
fondly dwell upon the particulars of the ſolemni. 

ties; by which it was celebrated; lament hon. 
ever, that after the inſtitution of this Univerliy, 
the clergy, for whoſe inſtruQtion chiefly it wa 
eſtabliſhed, inſtead of · availing themſelves, of its ad. 
vantages, by a full courſe of ſtudy, were, in their 
days, wont to reſt ſatisfied with ſuch a mere ſmat. 
tering of knowledge, as might be acquired by a 

very ſhort and partial reſidence at this ſeat of in- 

ſtructionꝰ. ; 


8 | LzT it not move our contempt, that the THE0- 
tions on LOGY of the Book of Sentences ; the Canon-Lav 
the ſtudies 
of this age. ic. Of the DzecRETALS; Locic ; and Pr11.050f8Y ; 
were the only branches of erudition and ſcience, 
for the teaching of which there was proviſion 
made in this infant Univerſity. In all apes, inſti 
tutions muſt be founded upon views of utility 
theſe views muſt be regulated by the knowledge of 
nature and life which already prevails : And the 
ſavage who preters ſome trivial object to another 
in our eſtimation of an hundred times greater va. 
3 | | lue, 
* r XV. 22 ;—Boeth : . Major. Buchan. &c. 
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ue, is not to be by us contemned As weak; but his Szer. II. ; 


ppprobations and diſlikes are to be marked as a> 


curiouſly characteriſtic of the action and re- action of 53351435 
the human mind in a peculiar combination of cir- 
cumſtances. The inſtitution of this ſeminary of 


education was in a particular manner deſtined for 
the education of the clergy. The learning taught 
in it, was therefore to have a particular reference 
to the duties and qualifications of the clerical ſtate; 
Except thoſe four branches of learning, none elſe 
vere accounted, of ſufficient gravity; none elſe 
vere directly applicable in the diſcharge of the cle- 
rical functions; nay, ſcarcely any others beſide 
theſe, had as yet an exiſtence. Even the canon- 
law, the book of ſentences, the logic, and the phi- 
bfophy, would operate on the minds of the ſcholars 


of that age with an awakening, an irradiating, an 
inſpiring force, —ſcarcely leſs poweriul—than that 


with which—the diſcovery of the forgotten manu- 
ſcripts of the immortal works of the literary heroes 
of Greece and Rome; or the invention of printing, 
which at once endowed knowledge with all thoſe 
millions of tongues which have been poetically aſ- 


eribed to fame; or the more recent diſcoveries of 


the firſt principle of the harmonious movements, 
and the relations of all the parts of the ſyſtem of 
material things, —and of that conſent of utility and 


order, which is the baſis of all the laws of the mo- 


nal world; have flaſhed through the intelle& of 
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Szcr. U. man, and have arouſed it from prralytic torpor t 
A. D. pure ſenſorial vitality. We paſs, in the progre, 
73321425 of ſocial improvement, as it were through a ſerie 
| of wonderful and intereſting landſcapes ; each { 
totally different from all before it, that the ſcener 
it preſents, is, of neceſlity, like to nothing that! 
could be before conjectured concerning it. It ha 
if we wandered through a fairy palace, or through 0 
ſome enchanted wilderneſs; in which, at every ſte 8 
we advanced, new objects were ſtill to ariſe, fitted 
to excite our utmoſt ſurprize and aſtoniſhment. 
And could the inſtitutors of the Univerſity of $t 
Andrew's, but have conjectured, what an adite 
elaſticity of mind hoſtile to prieſtly artifice and uſur. 
pation, was to be awakened by the teaching of tha 
_ ſcience and erudition, which ſeemed indiſpenſibly 
requiſite as qualifications for the ſacerdotal profel. 
ſion; they would undoubtedly have ſhrunk backwith 
terrour and abhorrence from the generous attempt 
they made. Prior to this period, the Scots had begun 
to reſort with great diligence, not only to the Uni- 
verſities of Italy and France, but ſtill more to the 
nearer ones of England, for the purpoſes of ſcho- 
laſtic ſtudy. John Barbour, the diſtinguiſhed au- 
' thor of a metrical biſtory bf Robert Bruce, in the 
year one thouſand three hundred and fifty-ſeven, 
while he was already archdeacon of Aberdeen, ob- 
tained permiſſion from the King of England, to re- 


Pair to Oxford for the proſecution of his * 
wit 


2 
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with three Ahold likewiſe attending him from Szer. II. 
rel, WY Aberdeen. And in the ſame year, a more compre- A. B. 
Ml tcnfive letter of paſſport, was granted by the Engliſh r fut 
King, permitting Scottiſh ſcholars in general to re- Oxford at 
pair freely to either Oxfordor Cambridge, for ſtudy, 
tz Wh during the next three years, ſecure from all moleſ- 

ation. It is probable, that in the progreſs of the 


8 fourteetith century, the reſort of ſcholars from 
ley Scotland to the | Engliſh Univerſities, became ſo 
ted conſiderable, as to alarm the patriotic clergy of 
at Scotland, and to ſuggeſt the propriety of the inſti: - | 


6 WF tution of ſeminaries for inſtruction at home, which 
night take away the neceſſity of ſuch frequent emi- 
gration for the purpoſes of ſtudy. Beſides, the inſti: 
tation of Univerſities being once begun, and having 

ly become an object of general attention among the digs 1 
. bed eccleſiaſtics and the princes of Europe; it was „ 
+ Bl ntural that ſome of the excellent andeminent among ; 
them, ſhould long continue to contend for the ho- 
nour of being diſtinguiſhed as the founders of ſich 
iſtitutions, The munificence of the Balliols had 

be Keady provided a college at Oxford for the re- 
ception and accommodation of the Scottiſh ſtu- 
dents: But while the very name of Balliol was un- 
de Wl Popular in Scotland; the patriotic Scots would not 

n, id that their ſtudious fellow-countrymen ſhould | 
b. Vail themſelves even of Balliol's benefactions.—Ijt 
. remarkable; that no long time had paſſed from 
„ de ra of the inſtitution of the Univerſity of St 

N Vor. III. RE Nn Andrew's/ 
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Sxcr. Il. Andrew's; till its members found an opportunity 
K p. of taking an eager part as theologians and canon. 
| wakes. in a grand-eccleſiaſtical controverſy, by which 
all Europe was, ſet at variance with itſelf. The 
council of Conſtance had depoſed Pope Benedid 
the Thirteenth from the pontifical throne ; as be. ll 7 
| ing unable by other means, to ſettle thoſe diſtur. n 
bances which had been excited in the church by WW 
the cabals and contentions. of a number of rival Vl 
Fit con pretenders to the papacy. Inſtead of him, they d 
ofthe Uni- had exalted Guido Colonna, | who, upon his inau- I 
8 = guration, aſſumed the name of Martin the Fifth, Wl 
drew. To win the Scottiſh church to deſert the cauſe of ill © 
Benedict, and to own the authority of the council, lt 
and of the Pontiff whom it had nominated ; there 
came meſſengers from Sigiſmund King of Bohe- 
mia; and from the council itſelf, the venerable ab- Mt 
bot of Pontiniac. But the duke of Albany, then Will * 
Regent, and the Scottiſh clergy were more zea | 
louſly attached to Benedict, than the people of any 
bother kingdom in Chriſtendom. At the inſtige- 
tion of the Regent, Robert Harding, an Engliſh 
man, a maſter in theology, undertook to defend 
the rights of Benedict againſt the authority of the 
council, and the perſuaſions of its ambaſſador. 
The whole members of the Univerſity aroſe with 
one voice againit him. Supported, however, by 
the Regent, he withſtood them with great pertina- 


city of wrgumenradoh, and bitterneſs of invegive 
x | 55 e 


\ 


Go Ha. outs  - a _ os oo, = 


Converſion of the ancient Germans, among the li-. 
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A general aſſembly of the national cletgy was con-Szer. Il... 
roked to meet at Perth, for the purpoſe of coming A. D. 
to a determination between Benedict on the one 3 145 =_ 
hand, and on the other Martin and the council, 8 1 | 
Before that aſſembly, Harding with great zeal ſup- : it 
ported 1 in a long diſputation, the cauſe of the for- 
ner. He was oppoſed by Mr John Elwood, rec- 
tor of the Univerſity, and by other theologians, 
01 talents and learning were in high eſtima- 
The diſpute was conducted with much mi- 
mite ee and coarſe invective. At laſt, the 
popolitions maintained by Harding were ſolemnly | | 
condemned; the authority of the council of Con- 
lance, the caufe of Pope Martin, the logic of the 
Univerſity of St Andrew? s, triumphed. And this 
was the firſt i important public occaſion upon which = 
this Univerſity was led to exert itſelf publicly as an 
umpire of controverſies, as a guardian of the or. 
Wag of the mm | 2 | 


' 


* 


Elegant 
As to . ae 3 it had. not 5 made any Hep 


conſiderable proficiency among the Scots, Thoſe 
eminent men of reputed Scottiſh origin, who have 


been ſaid to have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the | 5 


os 


terary ornaments of the court of Charlemagne, in | 
exalting the fame of the Univerſity of Oxforg, or 
WO" that of Faris; 3 A 3 an Alcuin, 


Uarton's bitory of Engliſh poetry cc XV. 24. 55 = 
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Szer. Hl. a Michael Scot; a John Duns Scotus, a Scotys 
— 

A. D. Erigena; ſeem to have acquired and diſplayed 

13301455 their learning ſo much more in foreign countries 

than at home; it is ſo uncertain whether they wer 1 

actually Scots by birth, and not rather natives of l 

ſome other country ; and of the monuments of Wl fx 

that learning which made them once, illuſtrious, th 

the remains are ſo ſmall ; that it appeared vain to Wl th 

labour to bring them forward into any conſpicu - ti 

ous place in the hiſtory of the. literature of Scot. Wl ci 
land, for the age in which they lived, Nor wa 

the learning attributed to them, of the elegant kind, Wn 

Aſcetic piety and the mummeries of ſuperſiition, 

ſcholaſtic theology and logic, the vanities of aſtro- 

logy, or the myſterious manipulations and preten- 

ces of alchemy, have afforded the only grounds 

upon which their reputation has been built.— But, 

Scotland, during the preſent period, if it have in 

ſcience, nothing greater to boaſt of, than the lec- 

tures and diſputations of the members of the newly 

| inſtituted Univerſity of St Andrew's ; has however Will | 

* ſome ſpecimens to ſhew of increaſing attention to | 

1 dhe art of elegant popular compoſition, and to the 

improvement of its vernacular language. The WW 
monks amuſed their leiſure, by compoſing man) 
| {mall copies of verſes, ſome in the vernacular lan- 
Ko guage of the country, others in the Latin tongue, 
8 the diale& of the ſervices of their religion. For- 


vun, and his continuators, have inſerted many 
| | | of 
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u Ml cf theſe in their chronicle, which bre as es Seer, II. 
ed of the taſte and genius of the times, of which they TD 
, bare preſerved the hiſtory. Whether 1 in the impure l 
e Latin which was then infuſe, or in the vulgar 

of Wl tznguage ; they are till diſtinguiſhed by fuch a 

of Wl fantaſtic attention to the tricks of alliteration and 

u, dhe tinkling of rhymes, as ſeems to have withdrawn 

to their cares from the production of impaſſioned ſen- 

iments, or vivid imagery. The following verſes Poetry. 
cited by Fordun, as a popular imitation of a well 


known paſſage in the ann of Ifaiah, are emi- 
nently beautiful: 
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« And for ſwet ſmell at thi noſe, ſtink fall ks end: 

« And for thi gay gylt girdyll, a hard ſtrop ſal the bind; 

« And for thi criſp kell, and fair hair, all bellit ſall thou bez 
« And as for wild and wanton luik, nothing fall thou ſee ; 
And for thi ſemat ſeeming cote, thi hair ſall be unſet; 


And for thy paintit face and 6 rod 2 8 in hell fall be 
| « thi ſet. 1 


To feel, with due conviction, the beauty of theſe 
rerſes, it is requiſite that we remember that ſuch 
vords in them, as may ſound to our ears familiarly 
mean, had not then loſt, by frequent and degrad- 
ng uſe, all ſuſceptibility of delicacy and dignity in 
expreſſion. But we have loſt that original accentu - 
ation and pronunciation of the words, which may 
probably have given melody to whatſoever may ſeem 
harſh in the verſification : And although the verſi- 
ication were even to the ears of the contempora- 
Wy 8 ries 
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ser. Il. ries of the poet, as harſh as it is to ours; yet in that 
— 
A. infancy of poetical compoſition, harſhneſs might 
23381435 ſeem melody, while there was nothing but rugged 
unmeaſured proſe to compare it with. Another 
tranſlation of a ſatyrical paſſage againſt the fair 
. ſex, from an author of the name of Babius, i 
more gay and humorous in the caſt of its en 
ments and 1 Imagery. Ti 


Curious N '« The unlatit woman the licht man will lait, ſa 
ſuire n 4 Ganges coitand i in the curt, hornit lik a gait, 
women. 


« Als brankand as a bole in frontis, and in vice, 
% Mair. venumit is hir luke than the cocketrice, 
« Blythe and bletherand in the face, lyk ane angell, 
Bot à wille i in the tail, lyk a draconnell, 
585 00 Wyth prik- -youkand eeris as the awſk dies; ; 
„ wily than a fox, pungis as the cleg. 
Als ſikir for to hald as a water-eeil ; 
« Bot as true in her toung as the mekyl deil.“ 


\ 


Theſe verſes ; compoſed from the Latin of Babius, 
either by ſome poetical monk of the reign of David 
Bruce, or of the two firſt Stewarts,—or perhaps 

by- John Fordun himſelf, who lived within the 
period, which is the ſubje& of this Fourth Book; 

are not inferior, either in the expreſſive energies of 
the language employed, or in the vigour of con- 
ception with which the poet appears to have ap- 
prehended the ſubjects of his verſes, ' and the allu- 
ſions by which he illuſtrates them,—to any of thoſe 
many paſſages in the great contemporary Engliſh 


poet Chaucer, which are addreſſed to the ſame 
thems 
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hat I meme of invellive” againſt the female ſex. This 8er. u. 
gt theme of invective was naturally a favourite one = 
el in an age which was at once groſs and luxurious ;- 4ds 
der in which ſo large a portion of the community de- : 
air Wi voted themſelves to a celibacy that was often un« 
i chaſte 3 and in which, too, from the narrowneſs of . 
. me range of the ordinary knowledge of the age, 
de fubjeRs for poetical compoſition were neceſ- 
farily not numerous. Verſified leſſons of piety or 
norality, legends of faints, tales of the adventures 
of knight-errantry, ſongs celebrating the heroic 
leeds of patriots and heroes in their actual battles 
zgainſt the enemies of their country, and ſome few 
litties of love, were the only other popular ſpecies 
of oy ofa: at this mes common _ 


W or i in 3 an flouriſhed John 338 N * 
id i feacon of Aberdeen, whoſe metrical hiſtory. of bar 
os Wl the life, atchievements, and reign of Robert Bruce, 

de b one of the fineſt poems which were in this age 
; WH compoſed in the vernacular language of any of the 
of Wl nations of Europe. Barbour was born before the 
1- WF ear one thouſand three hundred and thirty. Ei- 
„ber his genius, or the influence of his relations and 
friends, early recommended him to the diſtinguiſned 
ſe preferment of the archdeaconry of Aberdeen. We 
h WY have ſeen that ĩt was in the year one thouſand three 
e hundred and fifty: ſeven, he went with three ſcho- 


ö e 
* Fordun. XIV. 30, 3r. „ . 


i] 
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| Sect. U. lars attending him, to proſecute his ſtudies at the 
A B. Engliſh Univerſity of Oxford. He was a procun 
133%1435tor for the biſhop of Aberdeen in a general cou 
vention of the nobles, clergy, and burgeſſes, which 
met at Edinburgh in that ſame year, for the yur. 
poſe. of negotiating a- treaty for the ranſom «f 
King David Bruce. In the year one thouſand 
three hundred and ſixty-five, he obtained permil, 
ſion to travel through England towards France, 
with fix horſemen attending him. It was. eight 
years after this that he finiſhed his hiſtory of Ro. 
bert Bruce. This work was not only the firſt con. 
ſiderable compoſition written in the vernacula | 
language of Scotland; but the firſt profeſſedly hi 
torical work, in W any part of the hiſtory i 
the ancient Scots was recorded in detail. It may 
be regarded as a ſort of imperfect epic poem; for 
the expulſion of the Engliſh out of Scotland, and 
the eſtabliſhment of the national freedom of the 
Scots, are the connected ſubjects of which it treats, 
and which it conducts to a happy accompliſhment, 
As a hiſtorical work, again, it imperfectly com- 
| bines the two methods of annals, —and continued 
 » hiRtory attentive to the progreſs rather of even 
than of time. Among the Scots, when Barbout 
| wrote, there burned an ardent ſpirit of national 
freedom, naturally kindled and maintained by the 
long conteſts in which they had been engaged, and 


which were ſtill, from time to time, renewed ; and 
3 - this 


* 
. * 
3 % % 
1 0 a 
28 9 5 
7 
: 


bis hee breithes 4 fire" into Barbour's poem, a ser. 1. 
ach as his genius would perhaps have been other- A. P. 

tile unable tö animate it with. His genius 65 10 
nidently 1 of the middle claſs, incapable of the ſu- e 
plime, the deeply pathetic, the awfully terrible, | | 
the impreſſively pictureſque z but lively, and ca- 

able of appretiending; and of communicating all 

u conceptions clearly. The ſtyle is a dialect 

if the "Anglo-Saxon, uninfected with any con- 

derable intermixture of Norman, French ; and 

though with ſorhewhat more of Gaelic; yet not 

with ſo much as might form any conſiderable pro- 

ron of the whole ſyſtem of phraſcology.—His 

merits in the reſpe& of hiſtorical fidelity, have 

been permitted to reflect a praiſe upon his poetry, 

vhich it could not otherwiſe have obtained: ; Or, 

perhaps, the compariſon of his works with the | 
mitings of the contemporary poets of other na- 
lions; together with that happy fortune which has 
preſerved his ſtyle from becoming obſolete; may 
have tempted unſkilful judges of poetical excel- 
lence, to exalt him with an unmeaning extrava - 
zance of applauſe. It is probable, too, that the 
peat and deſerved popularity which this poem 


ut "ng enjoyed, by reaſon of the national import» 
ul ace of its ſubject, and its own intrinſic merits; 
he may. have contributed ſomewhat to fix the phraſe- 
8 ology in which it is written, and to prevent it from 
n 


Ang ſo os as it e e have done, 
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szer. IL. into general difaſe. 80 highly. Was the work of iſt 
7a. D. Barbour eſteemed for hiſtorical accuracy, even x bon 
1330-1425 no long diſtance of time from the period of in they 


original compoſition ; ; that Winton has, of pu. 1 
poſe, declined, to record in full detail, all the tray 11 
ſactions of the reign of Robert Bruce; alledgin f 


that this taſk had been performed by archdeaca - 
Barbour, in ſuch a manner as might well be ſu. wy 
poſed to ſuperſede all ſubſequent attempt*, 


Or nearly the ſame age, yet probably ſo mics ee 


Brmp later as to have flouriſhed during the firſt half d 


Henxy, 


Henxy, the author of the metrical hiſtory of the 
adventures of William Wallace; a writer who, 
although no leſs a favourite with the vulgar, tha 
Barbour, has nof been honoured with the ſame 
approbation of the pretenders to taſte and erudi- 
tion, either in regard to hiſtorical veracity, or to 
the poetical beauties of his work, 


wel 
the fourteenth century, was the famous Bin o 
ye 


In reſpect to hiſtorical veracity, it muſt be con. 
felled that BLIND HENRV cannot be juſtified. He 
ſpeaks of an original Latin hiſtory of the life and 
adventures of Wallace, which may indeed have 
exiſted, but is now no longer to be found. His 
narrative occaſionally agrees more or leſs perfect j 
ww the faQts related by Fordun, or by the Englih 

' hiſtorians 


| * Fordus, L. XII 3 Book VII: Pinkerton's 
edition of Barbour s life of Bruce. 


5 5 = © 5 &© & 2, — 


| 
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tiſtorians of the ſame period; but often differsszer. u. 
rom them, and contains many adventures of which A. D. 
they fay nothing, and which contradict general 3146 


robability.— It ſhould ſeem that Henry, being moſt 
jrobably a blind, mendicant friar; poſſeſſed that 
tivity of mind, for which perſons labouring un- 
ler the misfortune of blindneſs, have, in many 
conſpiertous inſtances, been diſtinguiſhed. Bar- 
bour's life of Bruce was then in every hand, on 
ery tongue. The atchievements of Wallace, as 
yell as thoſe of Bruce; were the theme of univer- | 
kl admiration and fond applauſe. Henry's emu- 
ation of Barbour, and admiration of Wallace, 
yere excited together. In the ſolitude of blind. 
refs, in the gloom of perpetual darkneſs, he cheared 
his penſive mind, by expreſſing in verſe, whatever 
information he could obtain concerning the deeds 
of that patriot hero whom Barbour had left un- 
ſing. But, unwritten tradition cannot long pre- 
ſerve a faithful memorial of any ſeries of facts: If 
there were any written records of the deeds of 
Wallace preſerved in any of the monaſteries; yet 
Henry, ufider the diſadvantages under which he was 
neceflarily placed, could not readily have acceſs to 
every one of theſe: He was obliged for the moſt. 
part to accept the popular tale of thoſe adventures 
vhich he had reſolved to ſing; and in that tale, 
the real acts of Wallace were confounded with 
many of thoſe of Bruce, of the Douglaſſes, and of 
other 
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5eer- IT. other Scottiſh heroes; as well as otherwiſe diſguiſe 
A. D. by popular and traditional inaccuracy and extra, 
"930-1425 gance ; When he had compoſed his poem, he coul 
not himſelf commit it to writing; he could ng, 

like Barbour, ſecure it from corruption, by depoſit. 

ing it in the libraries of the monaſteries, or amang 

the great: It was intruſted to the common people; 

and was probably ſpoiled by their fondneſs, as their 
favourites commonly are. Hence the origin df 

thoſe inaccuracies in fact, which obviouſly disfigure 
Henry's poem. Hence it is, that we have not 

dared to employ it as a genuine hiſtorical authori 


tr 

ty, except only where its teſtimony was confirmel al 
by grayer evidence. Henry had, however, male r 
the moſt effectual proviſion for perpetuating his 5b 

own name, and for cternizing. obs: n of . t 
hero. 0 


WHEN theſe deductions have been made from 

the merits of Henzxy's work, conſidered as a te- 
cord of hiſtory; high applauſe may be with confi 
dence challenged to it, as a poem, the production 
of a rude, unlettered age. So far is it from being 
inferior to the work of Barbour in poetical excel. 
lence; that it, on the other hand, riſes as much 
above it, in this reſpe&, as it is inferior in hiſtor- 
cal utility. Barbour's work has been often ſaid to 
excel Henry's no leſs in beauty than in truth : But, 


| when the judgment was pronounced, regard 2 
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nuine taſte would never found its judgments. 
Henry's work does not indeed poſſeſs the advan- 
| tage of the ſame epie unity of deſign as that which 
characteriſes the poem of Barbour: It is merely a 
metrical life of William Wallace ; not including 


great action; unleſs perhaps we ſhould regard as 
ſuch, Wallace's unceafing ſtruggle to free his coun- 
try, and in his death the final diſappointment of 
all his hopes and efforts. Barbour's poems is in 


cation, which taſte has approved as the quality be- 
longing to this meaſure, more than to any other 
in the Engliſh language, There is an energy, a 
condenſation of thought in the lines of Henry, 
which far ſurpaſſes the feebler verſes of Barbour. 
The exordium of his firſt book, is extremely happy, 
cloſely pertinent, but neither ſo pompous: as to 


ſo trivial as not to excite the reader s . 
tion, | 


the commencement and completion of any one 


rhyming+couplets of eight ſyllables in the line; 
but Henry's in ſimilar couplets, of ten ſyllables in 
the line, poſſeſſing that ſonorous dignity of verſifi- 


promiſe mighty things which cannot follow, nor 


6 Our 


had not to the ſentiments, the i imagery, the diction, Seer: n. 
the verſiſication of the two poems, but to other 4 P. 
accidental and extrinſic qualities upon which ge- eh 3 


— 
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- - /# Our Anteceſſowris yat we ſuld of reide, 
And hald in mynde their nobill worthy. deide, 
We lat ourſlide, throw werray ſlouthfulneſs, 25 


And caſt us evir till uther beſynes. _ 4 

Till honour ennymys, is our haile entent, | 
As has beyne eine 1 in yir tyms bywent. 
e e e e 
Thit we fuld thynk one our bears befor; 

e e e 9.4; .#...9. 6 

; We reid of ane rycht famous of renoune, 

Oft worthi blude that ryngs in yis regioune: 
And henfefurth, I will mey proces hald 
Of Wilzham Wallace, as ye haf hard beyne tald.” 


Tank is uncommon force and compreſſion of 
thought in the following enumeration of the evils 


* Scors, 


- — — 
— ————— j .:e— 
' 
\ 


$4.10 « Quhen Saxon's blade into yis fralme anne 
Wyrkand the will of Edward that falſe King, 
Mony gret wrang yai wrocht in yis regioune, 
Deſtroyit our lords, and brak their byggyngs down, 
Both wiffs an wedowis they tuk all at yair will, 
Nonnys madyins quham thai liket to ſpill. 
King Herod's part yai playit into Scotland, 
. Of yong childer yat yai befor yaim fand, 
Ye Byſchyppryks, that war, of gretaſt wale, 
Yai tuk in hand of yair Archbyſchops haile ; 
No for the Pape, thai wald na kyrks forber, 
Bot gruppyt all be violence of wer. | 
-  Glaſkow yai gaif, as it our weil was kend, 
To Dyocye of Duram ta commend. 


1 * 


——— — 


Small 


F ; 
b 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| > 

| | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


which the Engliſh ene . inflicted upon 


„ -w”o <a © 
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Small depefice that wald yai nocht perſer- Soe. E. 
And for the riteh full worthy clerks vai flew. Wes * | 
Hangyt Barrownys, and wrocht full mekill care, 


It was weylle knawyn, in the Berneys of Ayr, 
XVIII ſcore putt to yat diſpitfull dede, 
Bot God abowyn has ſend us ſum ramede . 


Is we can for a moment forget, that the phraſe- 


ology of | theſe lines has loſt in part its dignity by 
becoming familiar, and its grace by waxing obſo- 
lete; we ſhall not fail to diſeover in them an ener- 


gy of thought and expreſſion, more worthy perhaps 
of the orator than of the poet, but ſuch as none 


but a man of n benim would e * 
play. | | 


Tur diſguiſe in which 2 3 
the purſuit of the Engliſh, is in the ſame firſt 
book, painted with great poetical, and even comic 
. - Por 


— 


*« : Ar, 3 gown of her own ſehe bym gaiff 
| Aon his weyd, yat covrit all the lait; 
A ſowdly courche our bed and nek leit fall, 
A wowyn quhyt hatt ſche braſſit on with all; 
For yai ſuld nocht lang tary at yat in, 


. ann f 


Jamal is all the fire, the REIN the malls of 


the epic poem in the deſcription of Wallace's com- 


bat with the Engliſhmen at Ayr, which is contain» 


} 
| 


2 — * * 
2 * - l þ 
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ed in the ſecond dock; in the fine refleions ; in 


A. D. which the poet ſympathizes with the ſufferings of 
333143 his hero; in the lamentation which he aſcribes to 
tdtz:e friends and kindred. of Wallace; in the ar. 


dent, and highly characteriſtic ſoliloquy which be 
makes the unfortunate warriour pour forth in bit 
dungeon. The tenderneſs and fidelity of Wallace 


foſter-mother are beautifully natural and intereſt. 
ing, and are expreſſed with the moſt maſterly kill; 
while the intervention and the prophecy of Tho. 


mas the Rhymer, are introduced at the very ſez- 


ſon at which they are the moſt wanted for the pur- 
poſe of reviving, exalting, and extending the real. 


er's expectations. The portrait of Fawdown, in 
the fourth book, is drawn with the hand of a pain- 


ter, ſkilful to make colours, lines, and attitudes ex- 


preſs with the moſt ſtriking effect, all the force of 
a peculiar and Intereſting, og "_ 
character. 


« To Wallace PPE cam ane yat keebt bawde, 
Melancoly he was of complexioun, 
Hewey of ſtatur, dour in bys contenance, 
Sorrowfull, en * dreidful but nn. 1 


In this ſame fourth: book, the mien of deceit, 
unthinking levity, and tenderneſs in the character 
of Wallace's miſtreſs at Perth, are deſcribed with a 


felicity and a ſkill which have rarely been excelled, 
and will not * be equalled. The ſtrong ne- 
1 ecebpſſity 
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i telſty and the violent irritation of mind by which srer. I. 
Wallace was urged to ſlay his follower. Fawdoun, a, D. 


vith all the circumſtances of his flight from Perth 3 145 
o Stirling, are related, in the fifth book, with a 
fre of ſentiment, with a-{kilful ſelection of particu- 
lis, with a pictureſque expoſition of imagery, with 

m happy; ſimplicity-of expreſſion, clear, yet forci- 

ble, which could not have been exhibited by any 

ut the true poet. That Henry's life of Wallace 

has always been, even more than the life of Bruce, 
favourite with the vulgar, is a proof that the me- 

tits of poetical compoſition, are ever to be moſt 
ſurely eſtimated by its power to impr eſs the feel · 
ings, to kindle up the paſſions, to 9 to ſuſpend, 

to chain down the attention. That critics ſhould: 
have preferred the poetry as well as the hiſtory of 
f WY Barbour's work, is a proof, that critics are ſome- 
times apt to decide without examination, to miſ- 
take one quality for another, and to fancy that ſo 
great a man as an archdeacon muſt neceſſarily poſ- 
ſels higher poetical genius than a blind itinerant 
bard, even at the diſtance of ſo many centuries a- 
ier death has made both the rivals Te? 2 EP 


; Fae are the melt remarkable bene which Language, 
er remain, of the ſucceſs with which the vernacu- 
1 lar language of Scotland was cultivated in literary 
; ompoſition, ging: the fourteenth hs in the be- 
- Vob. III. p ginning 
: Moriſon's edition " Blind Harry) J if of Wallace. | 
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Sect. II. . ginning of the fifteenth century. Itis remarkable 


IS... that the ſtyle of theſe two works of Barbour a 
1339-1425 Blind Henry, are almoſt .without variation, the 
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language ſtill ſpoken by the peaſantry of the mid. 
dle parts of Scotland, wherever they inhabit at x 
diſtance from any conſiderable: town. There is, 
perhaps, in every language, a certain range of 
phraſeology which is early appropriated to the uſes 


of familiar life, which expreſſes objects of percey. 
tion that can never ceaſe to be regarded; and modes 


of feeling, thought, and action which can ne. 
ver wax obſolete ; which is equally remote from 
ſordid debaſement and from {tilted elevation, from 


ſlovenly vulgarity, and from pedantic affectation; 


and which, therefore, while the ſtamina of the lan- 
guage endure, remains almoſt unchanged, amid 
the endleſs fluctuations of that phraſeology which 


belongs to the arts, the manners, the literature 


which the progreſs of ſocial life is continually con- 
ducting through new variations of form. This 
ſyſtem of phraſeology for the language of Scot- 
land, ſeems to have been in theſe poems attained. 


The Scottiſh dialect, ſuch as they exhibit it, con- 
fiſts chiefly of words purely or derivatively Anglo- 
Saxon. With theſe are intermingled a number of 


words borrowed from the Latin which was then 


employed in the ſervice of the church; a few from 


the French; a more conſiderable proportion from 


the Gaelic ; 'and if we could with ſufficient — 
nels 


* „ ˙ 2224 
_ a 


PPP 


3 
* 
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neſs and preciſion, Atertednbte the Norſe or Daniſh Ser. n. 2 


d from the Anglo- Saxon, — perhaps alſo, no ſmall 1 p. 
e number of words and phraſes, introduced from ihe £330-1425 
l. n of n tongues. e wee aer TART 

2 Pn 2 | ve A 5 
6 Os this age was alſo jon OF Fonds, PR Joun | 


rm Chronicle is the moſt authentic record of e 


s he anvient Hiſtory of Scotland. He was an emi- 
b. nent prieſt and preacher ;z but had not been ho- 
3 noured with any degree in any univerſity. Having 
. made collections for the whole hiſtory of his coun- 
n WM try, down to his own time, he was however pre- 
n Wl rented by death or other circumſtances from con- 
; WH tinving it beyond the end of the Fifth Book. He 
„lied about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
d nd was contemporary with Wardlaw biſhop of 
h Wl Glaſgow, whom he relates to have furniſhed him 
re WM vith the genealogy of King David. The ſtyle in 
he which he writes, is more clear and expreſſive, than 
is Wl could well have been expected from the times in 
t- WH vhich he wrote. His reading too appears to have 
d. deen extenſive. His morality is pure and manly. 
A careful peruſal of his work, will not fail to ex- 
o- Wl cite more reſpectful ideas than are uſually enter- 
of Wl tained of the monks of this age. His piety appears 
no haye been ſuperſtitious and weakly credulous. 
m There is ſo little of prieſtly knavery apparent in his 
n vork; that he may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to haue 
. himſelf believed all thoſe things which he relates i en 
6 iv1our of the high pretenſions of the church. 

was 


— — — —— ED Swe i Np Sl 6h rags VI OI” <8. 91 ent. 
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Seey, I. 
* was the texture and colour of his mind, not prieftly 


A D. impoſture, that produced whatever in his chronicle 


zo aas may be haſtily execrated as the falſshoods of prieſt. 


craft. His book was received in all the Seottiſh 
monſtaries; and was continued by different hands, 


proper THE PROPER NAMES of perſons: began, in the 


names. 


courſe of the fourteenth century, to be faſhioned 
more and more into that form which they, were 
ever afterwards to bear. Patronymicis, or words 
diſtinguiſhing this or that man, as deſcended from 
ſome particular anceſtor, began to be employed az 
permanent family-firnames.. The names of. heredi, 
tary offices began to be uſed to. diſtinguiſh, not 
merely that perſon in the family who bore the office 
in queſtion, but to be communicated throughout the 
whole family. It was thus, the patronymicks, 
Thomſon, Maxwell for inſtance, became ordinary 
ſirnames : Thus Szewwart originally the appellation 
of a great office, came to be uſed as the mot illul- 


trious family-name in Scotland. The names of 
lands, too, which had been originally afſumed, a 
expreſſive of ſome natural or accidental quality, 


belonging to the land; which had been commu- 


nicated to their reſpective poſſeſſors, in order to 
denote the relation of property; were now at length 
adopted as common family. names, applicable to all 
the-children of thi man to whom this or that eſtate 


' belonged: 


* Fordun.—Prefat. V. Ps vII. 1. Nicolſon 3 Scottiſh 


Hiſtor. Libr. P. 83. 
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y longed” Douglas, Dienbuirs, and innumerable iin 2:2 : 
e wer names of the ſame ſpecies, were thus commu- A. D. 

. :icated firſt from places to perſons, and from ſingle 014 
h berſons to families. To ſtrangers, not as yet diſ- 

. iguiſhed by any illuſtrious, appropriated name, 

| the names of their reſpective countries, were now 

c yplied. Hence the origin of the names Fleming, 

d French, Inglis, Ireland, and in England, or in its 

'e border, of the firname of Scot. Burgeſſes, or inha- 

b titants of towns, were denominated from the towns 

n i to which they reſpectively belonged, as John of 
Perth, William of Edinburgh, Alexander Dundee. | 
ls Names of occupations were ſtill in frequent uſe a- . 
ot Wl nong the inferior people; as for inſtance, Alan 
e Seeriſman, 4e Wen yoo 7 Mari 

ic _—— 10 9 


ry A. thoſe 1 e of een 7 Lane 


n Wl rmeriy, of individuals ts one another, —of indi. 
iſ. uduals to the community, and of the community is 
of Wl individuals ; which are ſpecified and deſcribed in 


as Wl fie laws of any country; may be otherwiſe viewed 
1, WM expreſſed in the Political Law, in the Civil 
u- Low, in the forms of the executive government of 
to Ml that country, In the account of the legiſlation. of 
th Wl dhe Scots during the fourteenth century, therefore; 
ill Wl Gparting from that rigorous philoſophical method 
te which it wap endeavoured to n in explain- 
d: ee ing 


iſh ? + Fordua, ofim nei «ok * ſignatures in Ry- 
mer's Fzdera and Ane 8 D py 
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ster. II. ing the hiſtory of the laws of Scotland in the for. 
A. D. mer books; let us here follow this new form of 
s diſtribution, for the ſake of enlivening by novel) 
of form, a ſubject which its natural dryneſs and 
auſterity might, otherwiſe, perhaps render too un- 
E ; intereſting. We ſhall contemplate the ſame ex. 
| panſe of horizon, but ſhall take our obſervations 
from a different point of view. We ſhall eret a 
| - edifice of the ſame dimenſions, and affording the 
TT ſame accommodations as before, but varied only 
| in the diſtributien of 195 peu | 


Covrx. he the Coane, Lark is ma "ep to be nk 
* ſtood that body of inſtitutions, the moſt ſtupend. 
ous monument of Roman grandeur and wiſdom, 

which having been, ſome time before the com. 
mencement of the preſent period, revived in Europe, 
| after it had been long buried nearly in the ſame 
oblivion as all the other precious relics of ancient 
| | literature; ſerved greatly to mitigate the ferocities, 
| and to enlighten and explode the abſurdities of 
| 5 the old feudal laws, but, at the ſame time, tended 
ſcarcely leſs to break down, to conſtrain, to deſtroy 
that high ſpirit of ariſtocratical freedom, which 
formed the very ſoul of all the feudal inſtitutions. 
The Civil. Law, of which we here treat, is the 
law which, during this period, regulated in Scot 
land, the reciprocal rights and duties of private 
citizens.—The long reign of David the Firſt had 
firſt given Scotland ſomething like a formal ſyſtem 


— 


— 


— « 
— — — 
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of laws, compoſed by ehis' Wllektben and roceidinis rer. UH. 
of thoſe cuſtoms of dominion and civil intercourſe 5 
which had prevailed among the Scots, the Picts, 
the Strathclydians, and the Anglo-Saxons of N orth- fe of 

unberland; by an imitation of the written laws ofou bitry 
the Anglo-Saxons ; by adopting ſome principles ius In 8 
from the, precepts of the goſpel, and the ancient 


rs of the Jews.; by adding ſome forms of Judici- 


al procedure, ſuitable particularly to the conveni- 


ence, and the practice of the time; and by mould- 
ing the whole into one rude yet venerable contex- 
ure. To confirm, to enlarge, or to alter thoſe 
uus of David, new acts were, as we have ſeen, 
from time to time, paſſed, in the ſueceſſive parlia- 
ments of his ſucceſſors, Malcolm, William, and 
the two Alexanders. Time and the permanent | 
continuance of regular government ſtill added new 
veight and authority to the whole ſyſtem of the 
laws. At the acceſſion of each ſucceeding king, 
new obedience to them was ſtill vowed ; every 
neeting of the eſtates in Parliament, recogniſed 
their authority ; every appeal to a court of juſtice 
for deciſion in caſes of diſputed right, every exe- 
cution of * puniſhment upon offenders againſt the 
peace of the community, ſtill confirmed the power, 
add exalted the majeſty of the laws. But, in thoſe 
times of diſtraction and confuſion, which enſued 
after the death of Alexander the Third, their in- 
luence was ſubverted. Even for a while after the 
expulſion of the ** Robert Bruce, notwith- 
ſtanding 


1330-14? 
I Recapitu- 


A. 1 


fer thieves and robbers to eſcape from the puniſh- 
ment due to their crimes. A fine of great value 


Was awarded as the penalty to be exacted from 4 
| whole 
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Sxrer. IL. ſtanding the new acts of legiſlation paſſed in his 
"AD. parliaments, eould ſcarcely: reduce his barons to, 


"#37790 quictobadience to legal power, peacefully enforced 
Randolph was cut off by death in the midſt of ; 


vigorous adminiſtration, which, if prolonged, might 


ually repulſed invaſion. Until the few laſt year 
of the reign of David Bruce, the laws, from the 


 - circumſtances of the times, the invaſions of the 
Engliſh, the weakneſs of a regency, and the uncon. 
troulable boldneſs and ferocity of the barons, were 


neceſſarily without efficient vigour. In the reign 
of Robert the Second, while his ſon, the duke of 
Albany, adminiſtered the functions of government 
for him, and afterwards for Robert the Third; the 
laws were enforced with ſome degree of. vigour. 
In the latter period of the regency of Albany, and 
in that of his ſon Murdac, diſorder and lawleſs 


licence began to . e day, more ads more 
inſolent. 


Or thole violations of Civil Law which Fi moſt 
1 diſturbed the peace of the community, 
the moſt ſtriking were private feuds, robbery, and 
theft. In the reign of David Bruce, therefore, it 
was earneſtly enacted, that no earl, or other perſon 
in authority, ſhould, for money, or in favour, ſuf- 
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als negligence. or. wilful oil had thus ſet at Srer, II. 2 
ought the peace of the community. It is how- A. B. 
erer remarkable that the ſine was to he paid not m 6s wo 
money, but in cattle. - Perhaps this peculiarity. | 
night be obſerved, of purpoſe, to accommodate 
the decree to the uſe of the northern and weſtern 
an Highlands, where ſuch diſorders were moſt fre- 
ue quent, and where money was ſtill rare: Perhaps, c 
be this might be only an ancient law revived, or acci- 
nl dentally inſerted into the collection of David's 
re WY fatutes. Whoever ſhould be accuſed of theft, was 
zn WM ordained, in the ſame reign, to acquit himſelf of 
of Wl the accuſation, by the modes of judicial purgation 
nt WY already received in the law. He who could not 
he Wl thus evince his i innocence, was to undergo imme- 
ir. date puniſhment. Amid the diſorders of the war 
nd WM which had ſo long waſted the land, the boundaries — 
en of eſtates had not been always ſcrupulouſly reſp ect.. 
e ed, but men had in time of danger and ſcarcity | 9 
treſpaſſed upon one another's lands for neceſſaries 
o themſelves and their cattle, without expecting 
to be puniſhed or called to account for what the 
7, WI circumſtances of the times ſeemed to render un - 
d woidable.- That order and ſecurity of poſſeſſion 
it which David endeavoured to reſtore, was to _ | i 
n WW way all neceſſity for - ſuch mutual treſpaſſes. - A <4 
. law was enated to prohibit them, but was not en- 3 
„ forced by any peculiar ſanckion. In the journies 
„of men in this martial age, from one part of the 
N 8 Q kingdom 


HY il in arms, were but — — with 
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| 13301485 neceſſaries, were exceedingly prompt to feuds 


and lawleſs licence, had no certain highways by 
which to paſs; rapine and injury were frequently 
committed by the paſſengers, and were almoſt as of. 
ten eagerly anticipated or retaliated by thoſe thro 
whoſe poſſeſſions they held their way. This eil 
had been carried to a very great height, amid the 
diſorders under which the Scottiſh government lä. 
boured during David's captivity. To remedy it, 
| a ſtatute was enacted to regulate the order in which 
ſuch journies were to be performed, the reſpect and 
gratitude with which hoſpitable entertainment was | 
to be requeſted and received, and the kindneſs and 
liberality with which it was to be adminiſtered. 
Pilgrims paſſing to viſit the tombs, or ſhrines of 

ſaints, were by law faithfully protected from i injury. 
The poor who had no other guardian againſt a. 
pine and oppreſſion, were commanded to bring 
their complaints to the King and his officers; and 
it was beneficently ordained, that their goods 
ſhould be protected, as if they were the goods of 
the King, and the redreſs of their wrongs proſe- 
cuted, as if they had been wrongs done to him. 
Even the ſlaughter of a dog, an animal at this time 
exceedingly valuable as a watch againſt thieves, 38 
a docile and active aſſiſtant in the management of 
cattle, as a guard againſt the ferocity of beaſts of 


pre); 5 


| 
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grey; was to be puniſhed by the exaction of a fine $*c7: I. 
from the offender, ſuch as ſhould be equivalent to . P. 
tbe damage ſuſtained by the perſon whoſe dog was, ee 
deſtroyed. a At a ſubſequent. period in the ſame | 
reign, private' war was earneſtly forbidden. of The, 
rights and liberties of burgeſſes were recognized, | 
and declared to be within the full protection of 
the King's peace. All bakers and brewers, or at 
leſt retailers of ale and bread, were, on the one 
hand, enjoined to afford entertainment to ſtrangers 5 
while, on the other, thoſe who were thus received, 
were commanded, under the penalties of law, to 
ray the juſt price of thoſe articles of entertainment, 
vith which they had been ſupplied; a proviſion of 
legiſlation, this, which beſpeaks the intercourſe of 
d. I peaceful travelling, to have been becoming more 
f WM frequent, and towns to have been now eagerly re- 
„ borted to by perſons from the country. The. evils 
of diſorderly travelling about in arms, were con- 
1 tnvally renewed, and even again, in' the ſame 
d reign of David the Second, called for another 
s OW fatute to reſtrain them; which was, however, in 
fal probability, far from being completely effeftual, 
he barons and other military men had been ac- 1 
+ WW cuſtomed to compel the poſſeſlors of rich eccleſia- 1 5 
e ſtical benefices, to ſupport for them both men and 
ö borſes, in winter, and during the intervals of ceſ- 
| ation from warfare. This might be neceſſary 


"Ing the times of the ſtruggle e the Eng: 
1 | i liſh 
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Seer. u. lin: But, it was oppreſſive; and was therefor 


Wn carefully forbidden by a ſtatute of the reign of 
1330 14ã David Bruce. As murthers were frequent, and 
ſome ſignally atrocious deeds of aſſaſſination had 

been perpetrated in the courſe of this reign; the 


King was perſuaded not to grant a remiſſion” for 
ſuch ſlaughters, without the advice of his parlia. 


ment; and it was ordained that a rigorous inqueſt 


ſhould ſtill be made into all the circumſtances of 
the crime. In the reign of Robert the Second, it 


was ftill found that inſufficient proviſion had been 


made for the ſuppreſſion of private feuds, and for 


the prevention of frequent aſſaſſination. A fort ol 
new code of laws, for this purpoſe, was enacted in 


this reign, of which it is almoſt the only legiſls 
tive remain. Murther maliciouſly intended, was 
in it carefully diſtinguiſhed from caſual flaughter 
committed at the impulſe of ſudden paſſion ; and 
proviſion was made for bringing the murtherer to 


juſtice in almoſt every diverſity: of circumſtances. 


Death and the confiſcation of goods were the pu- 


niſhments for the crime. In the reign of Robert 


the Third, new ſtatutes were again found requilite 


for the ſuppreſſion of the diſorders of private war, 


rapine, murther, and pillaging expeditions by the 
inhabitants of one diſtri& againſt thoſe of another, 
The former prohibitions were renewed ; and the 
penalties of death and confiſcation were again 


awarded, In addition to theſe particulars, it ſeems 
all 


— 


2 
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ſo to be of importance to ſtate, as an inſtance Ade n. 


de imperfection of the criminal juriſprudence Ai. 
Scotland in the reign of David the Second - that m_uly 1425 
man reputed a thief by the conſenting yoice of the 
inhabitants of three baronies, was to be hanged 

vithout enjoying the full benefits of a fair and re- 

ular trial; ill fame fo general being accounted 
GR to the n n PRs e 1g * 


Arran thols which aa the men of life and 33 
property. from violence and rapine, one of the next p<Qing 


the tranſ- 


in importance among the claſſes of the civil laws, i8ference of 


that which regulates the ſucceſſion to the poſſeſſions n land- 
of a deceaſed proprietor, and the tranſmiſſion of pro: 
perty from one poſſeſſor to another by contract, or 


by teſtamentary bequeſt. To obviate thoſe miſchiefs 


which threatened to ariſe from the frequent claims 
by ancient proprietors or their heirs, upon lands 
which, amid the confuſions of the wars with the 
Engliſh, had paſſed into other hands; particularly, 
to reſtrain new claimants from violent attempts to 


 Uſpoſſeſs preſent proprietors ; it was, in the reign | 


of David Bruce,. ordained, that no perſon ſhould 
attempt to regain poſſeſſion of an eſtate which was 
in another's hands, by any abrupt call upon that 
ther to ſurrender it, or otherwiſe, than by an ap- 


| pral to Gy: verdidt 200 an e or © Jurys and by pro- 


 fecuting 
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on | _ ſecuting his claim through the ordinary and re. 
A. D. gular forms of juſtice. As fieffs granted from the 
133743 King to any of his ſubjects were granted as well to 
provide for the King's ſervice, as for the benefit of 

the perſon in whoſe favour the grant was made; 

and fince evils. of the moſt dangerous tendeney 
might eaſily ariſe from the transference of any 

ſuch fieff to a ſtranger unfriendly to the ſovereign 
Intereſts ; it was therefore enacted, during Davide 
reign, that any ſuch transference made without the 
King's permiſſion, ſhould be puniſhed by. the for- 

|  feiture of the fieffs thus transferred. To prevent 
that oppreſſion which was liable to be exerciſed by 
ſurreptitious inqueſts into the poſſeſſion of lands, 

for. the purpoſe of transferring them to new heirs, 

to the injury perhaps of the heir whoſe rights were 
preferable ; ; it was carefully provided in the par- 
liament of Robert the Third, which ſat at Scone 

in the year one thouſand and four. hundred, that 

| briefs of inqueſt ſhould not be in future ſervedother- 

wiſe than after notice legally given in a manner ſuf- 
ficiently public, and at a due diſtance of time before 

the execution of the inqueſt. Upon the event of 

the death of the youngeſt brother of a family with- 

out heirs deſcended from himſelf, the inheritance 


of any lands which he might have acquired, as 


to fall not to the eldeſt, but to the youngeſt of his 
ſurviving brothers. Vaſſals had attained ſuch con- 


ideration 1 in the ſtate, that the ſuperior lords un- 
| der 
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ter whom they held, were no longer permitted tgSrer. uu. 
lienate- the ſuperior rights to a 'vaſſal's lands N ; 
vithout his conſent. It was'ichiefly-for;the benefit a 
of the more powerful barons, vaſſals to the Crowny 
e; WM that this ſtatute was enacted; and ir accordingly” 
cy Wl provided, that when any earldom ſhould be con- 
ny WM ferred upon a new earl, the barons poſſeſſing eſtates 
„ vithio that diſtri, ſhould not, contrary to their 
on conſent, be compelled to hold their lands | 
c tom him, but ſhould till, as before, continue to 
. be frecholders immediately under the Crown. The 
ſcope of this act ſeems to have been either virtual. 
ly, or intentionally directed to  exalt the Imaller 
barons, to ſtrengthen the authority of the Crown, 
und gradually to reduce the dignity of earl to a 
nerely nominal honour. In the legal proſecution 
of actions for the recovery of lands, of which the 
poſſeſſion was diſputed; it was provided, that if the _ 
one party had 1 before the commence- 
ment of the litigation, diſpoſſeſſed the other by 8 
forcible ejectment; then the firſt ſtep in the procels 
ſhould be, to reſtore the perſon violently ejected, 
before the rival claims could be examined and de- 
cided upon. "Thoſe caſes were carefully fixed, in 
which it was lawful for the ſuperior lord to __ 
proviionary poſſeſſion of the lands of his vaſſals. 
Widows were protected by all the authority of the 
law againſt any who might violently ſtrive to diſ- 
poſſeſs them of their lawful dowries. It was or- 
dained 
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'Srer. I, 
N uſury for debts of their predeceſſors, continuing 


1339-1425 Je during their minority. Tenants or vaſſal 
vere obliged to attend in the courts of their ſupe. 


Laws re- 
ſpecting 
trade. 


this nature was a ſtatute of David Bruce, which 


ſpeaks the attention of the legiſlature in the reign 


they held thoſe n in which a were his 
Ow” | 


Scotland, at the full value at which it was deliver- 


of the kingdom was renewed in the laws of David 
| Br uce, as it had often been before. The proviſion 


importance was the ſtatute directing the King's 
chamberlain to provide in every burgh, a houſe 


\ | 
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dained that minors ſhould. not be obliged to pay 


rior lords, and ſhew, at his demand, by what rights 


| SEveRAL of the laws enafted* during theſe 
reigns, reſpected the intercourſe of traffic. 0! 


enjoined, that money of the coinage of England 
ſhould be received wherever offered in payment in 


ed out from the Engliſh mint. Stranger-merchants 
were by another law of this prince, protected in all 
the fair tranſactions of their traffic, as fully as the 
ancient laws of the kingdom had provided for their 
protection. The prohibition to export money out 


for the ſtriking of new coin equivalent in weight 
and fineneſs to the current money of England, be 


of David, to the wants of traffic. Of hardly leſs 


and juſt weights for the weighing of wool, and to 


appoint : an officer to overſee while 1 It was weighed, 
| and 


* 78 L. Dav. II cs II ;—Rob. III. 
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and to have the proper accommodations Always inge. II. 0 


readineſs. At a ſecond period in the reign of Da- A, D. 


nd, a new coinage was ordered by law; but that 335-1425 
coinage was no donger directed to he equal in va- 
Jue to the coinage of England. The payment of 
ſuch large ſums af money far the ranſam of the 
King and other priſoners, had drained away. the 
precious metals, ſo that a quantity equal to the 
coinage wanted for ordinary .circulation, could 
ſcarcely be found. The diminution of the intrin- 
fic value of the coin was amidſt this difficulty, an 
obvious expedient. Another law of David Bruce 
ordained that neither money, horſes, oxen, nar 
cows ſhould be tranſported ,out of the kingdom 
without the payment of certain duties of  tranſpor- 
tation to the King, in certain ſpecified proportions 
to the value reſpectively of the artigles exported. 
To this claſs alſo belongs that act of the reign of 
Robert the Third by which freedom af trade for 
the purchaſe and ſale of proviſions within the 
kingdom was granted to all the King's ſubjects. 
Weights were alſo carefully regulated by a new 
law in the reign of Robert the Third, the object 
of which ſeems. to have been to fix, if poſſible, an 
uniformity in the uſe of theſe, Which has ever been 
delired, but does not ſeem likely ever to be com- 
pletely attained, That act which forbade the ex- 
poſure of proviſions in a damaged ſtate, to ſale in 
the market, has been already noticed, as an in- 
Vol. III. Rr | ; TANCE 115 
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- Sxer. II. "Aa of a curiouſly minute attention to the Tegu. 


A. P. lation of the police“. 


i Concern the practice of ingle combat, there 
ingle Ss R 

combat, Occur ſome regulations which ſhew that recourſe 

was ſtill not unfrequently had to it in caſes of ju- 

dicial procedure. It had become a means of enor- 

mous oppreſſion againſt the people of interior rank, 

An act paſſed in the reign of David the Second for 

the purpoſe of regulating the practice of ſingle and 

judicial combat; provided that all landholders pol. 

ſeſſing their lands by military tenure, or even in any 

other way, if it were only by charter; ſhould'be at 

liberty to challenge to ſingle combat, any perſon 

whom they ſhould pleaſe to accuſe of rapine, mur- 

ther, or any other crime ; and might then provide 

a ſubſtitute to fight for them with the perſon ac- 

cuſed, at the bridge of Stirling, in the King's 

court, or in any other court. But, on the other 

hand, it was enjoined that huſbandmen, perſons 

of baſe blood, and perſons of inferior rank who 

wanted property in land; although permitted, in- 

deed, to make the ſame appeal to ſingle combat; 

ſhould not be allowed to fight by ſubſtitute, but 

ſhould be compelled to contend in perſon. To 

accuſe, therefore, and challenge to ſingle combat, 

might be matter of ſport to the proud baron or 


knight. To the humble peaſant, unſkilled in the | 


_ exerciſe of arms, to accuſe his ſuperior, was 10 
take 


? 3 David. II. Roberti II. Robert III. 
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ke his life in his hand, and to bare his wks torSeer. n. ; 
the ſword of his adverſary. In the reign of Ro- "x. p. 

bert the Third, it ſhould ſeem that various evils 330 146 
had been found to ſpring from the frequency = 

appeals to judicial combat; for, an attempt was 

made to ſubje& them to regulations, having an 

obvious tendency to diminiſh their frequency. _ It : 

was ordained that judicial combats ſhould no long- : 
er be permitted, unleſs the crime of which the de- 


fender was accuſed were capital ; unleſs it were an 


a(t of ſecret treachery 3 unleſs the accuſation were i 
founded upon ſuſpicions which, although ſtrong, 1 
could not be proved by witneſſes, or written deeds 

of any-kind, nor by any other meant, except by 
combat“. | 


As to the PoL1TICAL 170 1 or that which re-Potrrrcat 
culated during this century, the conſtitution of the 4 852 
ſtate, and the functions of the monarch and his 
parliaments; this ſeems to have undergone ſeveral 
rirtual changes. During the abſence of David 
Bruce in France, during his captivity in England; 
the power and authority of the Crown appear to 
have been not a little diminiſhed. While there 
vere in the land two rival parties, owning two dif. 
ferent ſovereigns impunity for crimes, uncon- 


 trouled licence of action, the appropriation of 


whatever any one could conquer with his ſword; 
vere the conditions which the adherents to both 


| parties 
* LL: Davidis II. - Robberti III. 
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Sec. IL. partie es would naturally claim in reward of thei 
A.D. fidelity. The adminiſtration of the regents An. 
OY drew Murray, Archibald Douglas, and even Ro. 
e Stewart, was ſo weak and deſtitute of energy, 
power. that they | ſeemed to' be rather the temporary lead. 
| ers of a horde of ſavages going upon ſome occa- 
ſional efiterprize, than the rulers of a people ſub- 

ject to {table government, and to the fixed autho. 

Tity of a monarch. The affaflinations and deeds 
of rapine which were ſo frequently perpetrated 
during this period, are remarkable proofs of the 
weakneſs and inefficiency of the ſovereign authori- 
q David, in the latter part of his reign, wanted 
e and popularity to enable him to reſtore the 
declining energy, and to recover the alienated 
poſſeſſions of the Crown. Stewart, adding his own 
private property to the domains of the Crown, 
might thus indeed, in part, reſtore its luſtre by the 
augmentation of that wealth which was indiſpen- 
ſibly neceſſary to ſupport its dignity, But in the 
feeble reign of Robert the Third, the duke of 


Albany impoveriſhed the Crown to enrich his own 


family ; while he, at the ſame time, relaxed the 
reins of government, to avoid irritating thoſe ba- 
rons, whoſe earneſt fidelity to their ſovereign, and 
to the rights of the Crown; 'might have thwarted 
th deſigns of Albany” 8 perſonal ambition. Dur- 

ing the weak adminiſtration of his ſon Murdac; 
= Crown was almoſt entirely {tripped of its few 

1 8 remaining 


— — bo, 22 — head , &D — 


1 


I femainirig roffeſſions and the government was ee, 
„ didolved into almoſt total anarchy. During this i 


. petiod, too, ſome powerful nobles had Atsigtedt to 330-145 


„ extraordinary wealth and influence. The earls of 
. Douglas, by fidelity and brave ſervices, indeed, 
„ich could hardly be too amply rewarded, had 
acquired almoſt the independent principality of 
„me whole ſouth-weſt counties. The lord of the 


| iſles, the deſcendent of Somerled, the anceſtor of 
dme Macdonalds, had extended his power over all 
e the weſtern iſles, and over extenſive territories on 


i- e contiguous mainland. By his defeat at Ren- 
d frew, by the deſcent of the - Norwegians, by the _ 


ic immediate conſequences of the battle of Largs, the 
d Wl family of Somerled had been greatly humbled 1 in 
n il their power, and in the extent of their poſſeſſions, 
1, of the territories of which they were deprived, a 


e conſiderable part, and particularly the diſtrict of 
Lone in Argyle, had been given to enrich the fa- 
je nily of Alexander Stewart, their conqueror. But, 
of mid the troubles which attended theſe long wars 
| for the ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh throne, and for 
the defence of. the national liberties of the Scots 
the attention of the Scottiſh government being 
vithdrawn to the ſide of England, left the inſular 
chieftain at liberty. to extend his authority, and to 
ulurp the poſſeſſion of new territories, by which he 
was raiſed to an invidious height of greatneſs. 
Sinclair, earl of Orkney, too, was, in ſome ſort, 
price 
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' 8ecr.IL. prince of thoſe iſles : But they indeed were fo re. 
A. D. motely connected with Scotland, as not to arm him 
1330: a5 with any exorbitant power to reſiſt the authority | 


or diſturb the government of his ſovereign-. 


Am1D this decline of the wealth and authority 


' feudal in- Of the Crown, the ancient proviſions of the feudal 
Ra ſyſtem began to be found inadequate for the ex. 


pence of the executive government. For the de. 


molition of the caſtle of Jedburgh, retaken out of 


the hands of the Engliſh in the year one thouſand 
four hundred and nineteen, during the adminiſtration 
of the duke of Albany; it was enacted, that a tar 
of two pence ſhould be levied for every hearth; 


| becauſe the ſtrength of the walls rendered it ex. 


ceedingly difficult to deſtroy them; the military 


vaſſals of the Crown could not, by the conditions 


of their tenures, be compelled to perform this ſer- 
vice; and the treaſury of the Crown was not ſuf- 
ficient to pay the workmen whom it would be ne- 
ceſſary to employ i in this petty labour. But, Al- 
bany, afraid to provoke the rage of the common 
people by the aQtual impoſition of the tax which 
had been decreed, declined to levy it, and com- 


manded the neceſſary expence to be defrayed out 
of the revenue of the King's cuſtoms. Theſe cul- 
| toms were levied, as a branch of the royal revenue 
agreeably to a ſtatute of the reign of David the 


Second. For every pound of ſilver carried out of 
the 
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the kingdom, the cuſtom to the ſovereign was forty ster. 1. 

nies ; unleſs the perſon exporting the money , A. 5. 
could prove that it was only for his own perſonal 330-48 
expence. For every horſe exported, the cuſtom 


was forty pennies out of every pound of the price 


of the horſe. For each ox or cow, the cuſtom was 


twelve pennies. Perſons detected in attempts to 
evade the payment of the King's duty upon money 
by exporting it ſecretly, were to be fined in twenty 
ſhillings for every penny of the money which they 


thus attempted to export. Actions at law for the 
recovery of theſe duties, were to be brought before 


the King's juſticiary, while he made his ambulatory 
progreſles. For the encouragement of commerce, 
however, it was provided that ſtrangers ſhould pay 
no duties for the exportation of money which they 
had themſelves previouſlyimportedintothekingdom. 


This was now one grand ſource of the royal reve- 


nue. It promiſed to become more conſiderable, 
while it was regulated by law, not arbitrarily ex- 
ated, For the acquiſition of money, it was the 
moſt obyious means which remained in the ſove- 


reign's power. The continual alienation of the 


royal domains was to render it ſtill more and more 


m object of the utmoſt importance to the Crown.— 


Another ſource of revenue to ſupport the royal 
dignity, was found in the ſeizing of goods from 


ſubjects, for the King's uſe, whether to accommo- 
date him in his progreſſes through the kingdom, 
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rer. II. or to anſwer the neceſſities of his houſehold at any 


ALE fixed place of his reſidence, Grievous oppreſſion der 
1332142 had been often exerciſed upon the ſubjects under Ml cri 


the pretence of the exerciſe of this prerogative. Re 
David the Second was therefore perſuaded to con. ed 
ſent to the wiſhes of his Parliament, who required, fe 
that ſuch ſeizures of goods for royal uſe, ſhould Ml fc 
not take place except where there was a preſcrip. ou 
tive right to exerciſe them, and that ready pay- de 
ment ſhould always be made for whatever goods 


We 
might thus be ſeized. At a ſabſequent period in WM th 
the lame reign, it was found neceſſary to enlatge Ml of 
the King's power aof ſeizing, at a low price, goods fr 
for his own uſe, by permitting ſuch ſeizure of cat- N ch 

tle, barley, and other ſuch things to be made in 

| all parts of the kingdom, in the exterior as well 

; as the interior counties, in Cantyre, Knapdale and kh 

; Arran, as well as in Fife or Lothian : and it is te- I 

| markable, that in the act eſtabliſhing this new re- Wl tc 

| gulation, proviſions of all kinds are ſaid to abound n 

i in thoſe regions af the weſtern Highlands. Beſide I ü 

i all this, the royal revenue was farther ſupplied Wi 0 

| from the fines levied in the King's courts of ju. Wl 1 

| tice, and the fees exacted from the litigating par- Wl 1 

| ties—for the deciſions, and for putting ſuch deci- Wo 

ſions into full execution. Whether to enrich WM k 
themſelves, or to increaſe the emoluments of their il © 


ſovereign, it ſhould ſeem, that the King's judges 
had been occalionally accuſtomed to negociate 
| compoſitions 
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ny -ompoſitions of debts between purſuers and defen. Seer. Ma 
on Wl ders in actions before them; for this practice had A. P. 
er riſen to be fuch a grievance, that in the reign of 1425 
e. Robert the Second, an act of Parliament was paſſ- 

n. ed againſt it. After the payment of the allotted - 

d, bees to the judges, all the other emoluments ariſing 

ud from the diſtribution of juſtice, appear from vari- 

p- ous act of the reign of Robert the Third to have 

j. been always paid into the King's exchequer. Such 

ds Wl vere the other ſources of the royal revenue - beſide 

in che crown-lands, and the ordinary feudal ſervices 

ge of the military vaſſals of the Crown, and the other 

ds Wl frecholders who poſſeſſed their lands by immediate 

at. Wi charter from their fovereign®. | 


\ 


el TRE authority of the feudal Parliaments of Scot. eee 

nd had during this age, was neceſſarily very great. FS 
e · Jo maintain their ſovereign upon his throne, and 
re. Wl to protect the independence of the nation, innu- 
nd nerable ſervices were required, beſide thoſe which 
ce che vaſſals of the Crown, were by the conditions 
ed of their reſpective tenures, bound to perform. 
ul. Wl Theſe ſervices could be diſcharged only by the 
r. ſpontaneous courage and patriotiſm of individuals, 
ci. ¶ or by the conſent of a majority of the eſtates of the 
ch Wl kingdom, afſembled in Parliament. Amidſt any 
eir N occafional pauſes from warfare againſt foreign foes, 
zes there were many inteſtine diſorders to be 1 | 
ate S/N 8. e e Wl 


* 
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Sect, II. ſed . the King wanted power to repreſ, 
A. D. Theſe circumſtances in the ſtate of the nation cal. 
1330. 1425 ld for frequent interpoſitions of the parliamentary 
counſels and authority of the King's vaſſals; aud 

every exertion of extraordinary energy in the py. 
liament, ſtill gave the united barons new ability to 
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oppoſe any encroachments of the royal power. The 
acts of the parliaments of David Bruce, and of his 
two immediate ſucceſſors, contain an unuſual num- 
ber of conceſſions from the- Crown, detracting from 
its prerogatives, and mitigating whatever hardſhips 
there might be in the feudal ſervitudes. It was 
impoſſible that the Crown ſhould not become rela- 


| tively 1 weak, while it was on the one hand {tripped 


of its domains, and on the other continually ſub- 


jected to new-limitations of its prerogatives. Nut, 


the ſame augmented authority of the united barons 
in parliament, which ſeemed to check and enfeeble 


the royal authority, ſerved rather to inflame the 
inſolence, and to augment the private force of 


every individual baron. The crippled ſtep, the 
palſied arm of the executive power, could not with 
ſufficient energy and activity carry thoſe laws into 
execution which the parliament had enacted. The 
barons often decreed, with ſufficient alacrity, hat- 
ever ſeemed the moſt hkely to preſerve and to en- 
force public order: but, after ſuch acts we: ral 
ſed, . each baron ſtrove to enjoy impunity for him 
fell; and unleſs moved by the reſentment of ſome 
private 
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. private quarrel, was content to leave his neighbours Szcr. U. 
1. No the ſame lawleſs freedom of action. Of this there A. D. 

y occurs a ſtriking proof in the frequency with which 31426 
ad the fame laws were re- enacted in ſucceſſive parlia- 

. nents in theſe reigns, and in the many aukward ex. 

o pedients which appear to have been often vainly em- 

de pbyed to enforce them. The parliament was ſtil!! 
Ii compoſed, as formerly, of all the barons, eccleſiaf- 

m-: tics; and burgeſſes, who were free, and held lands 

om Wl by immediate charter from the Crown. The bur- . 

ips i geſſes, whoſe ſervice was partly military, in part 

ras WH menial and pecuniary, appear to have been per- 

la. Wi mitted to hold a very conſpicuous place in the 

xd WM grand national councils. They aſſiſted at theſe, 

ub. WF only by deputies ; bat it does not appear that thoſe » 

ut, Wl deputies werę by any preciſe legiſlative regulations 

20; reſtricted to any particular number. In thoſe con- 
ble I ventional aſſemblies of the nation which were Held 
the for the purpoſe of concerting means for accom- 
of I Pliming the liberation of David Bruce; only Perth, 

the Edinburgh, and Aberdeen, were repreſented, each 

ih Wil by three deputies. For all the other burghs, only 

to I two repreſentatives from each, attended. Upon 

ſne Bf the ſame great occaſion, the "biſhop and their 
at- chapters, the abbots and priors, with the ſubordi- 
en. nate members of the bodies over which they ref. 
pal. i pectively prefided, were, in like manner, repre- 
im- ſented by deputies. Theſe deputies, again, after 
me ont En ü ee 
ate e Ste 1 
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Sver. U the conditions of the treaty for their ſovereign, 


A. D. ranſom had been almoſt finally ſettled, delegated a 


1330-1425 few out of their number, as did alſo the nobles, to 
repair to England, for the laſt ratification of that 

| treaty. The delegates from the burgeſles, were the 
repreſentatives of Edinburgh, Perth, Aberdeen, and 
Dundee, alone. When a conſiderable, partial 
payment was to be made of the ranſom due for the 
liberation of David; John Mercer of Perth, and 

| Roger Hog of Edinburgh, were the perſons em- 
ployed in making the payment“. 2 8 


Dignitiee QB to the honours and relative dignities of the 
and Titles 


of Nobi. nobility in this period; theſe had begun to vary 


lity. from their primitive character; but ſtill, however, 
retained ſo much of it, as eaſily to ſhew what ori- 
ginally it had been, and by what gradual changes 
they had paſſed from their former to their preſent 
ſtate. The great officers of the King's court were 
properly the chief nobility of his kingdom ; the 
marſhal, the conſtable, the ſteward, the juſticia- 
_ ries, and all the other officers, who enjoyed high 
authorities for the diſcharge of the duties of their 
reſpective offices, within the King's domains, and 
over his vaſſals. Theſe, however, would have 
compoſed but a very ſmall body of nobility. The 
earls, properly the IEF: leaders, and the civil 
as judges 


. 1. Dus. It «Rte $5: II: :—Fordun. paſ- 
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judges in their reſpective eatldomd or ſhires, were Seer 
like the others, alſo officers of the Crown; enjoyed 2 MW 
only as being ſuch, the name, the authority, the 1330-1425 


lienity, of earl; and loſt the title of earl with the 
zthority over the diſtri& to which it was aflixed : 
—and theſe compoſed the main body of the higher 


' nobility. The honours they enjoyed, were official 


aud tetritorial, not perſonal. Other territorial ho- 
nours, inferior to thoſe of the earls, belonged to 
the barons. Baron, a Norman word, nearly equi- 
nlent to the Anglo-Saxon thane, does not appear 
to have been known in Britain, before what is call- 
ed the Norman conqueſt of England. In the diſtri- 
bution of the forfeited lands after that event, the 
country ſeems to have been divided into baronies ; 
and the poſſeſſor or poſſeſſors appear to have been 


bound to furniſh for every barony, an equal num- 


ber of armed men for the King's ſervice. With 
the territorial property was naturally connected 
2 civil juriſdiction over the baron's ſub - vaſſals, 
which. gradually incroached upon the juriſdiction 
of the earl and ſheriff of the diſtri&, as theirs did 
upon that of the Crown, which their proper office 
vas only to adminiſter. - The inſtitution of ba- 
ons had, in Scotland, now long ſuperſeded that of 
tbanes. It was poſterior to that of earls; yet had 
before this period, obtained a complete eſtabliſhment 
ben the kingdom. But, the privileges of the 

barons, © 


* 
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2 


Seer. U. barons, and thoſe of the carli; ſoon appeared to he 
We , 
A. D. in a certain degree, incompatible. Not abſoluteh 
"507.2 by the original nature of the office, but, in that ar. 
rogation of new power. to which the earls aſpired, 
when their fieffs became hereditary, all the pole. 
ſors of lands within an earldom were often reduced Th 
to the condition of fub-vaſſals to its earl. But, lt» 
this arrangement was inconſiſtent with the privi. 
leges which the barons claimed ; was directly and 
powerfully hoſtile to the prerogatives and lawfil 
authority of the. Crown. It was, therefore, or. 
dained, that, when any earldom was conferred from 
the ſovereign upon a new poſſeſſor, the barons 
within that earldom ſhould not, in conſequence of 
this event, be compelled to place themſelves in val. 
ſalage under the ſubje& earl, but ſhould {till remain 
as perfectly as the earl himſelf, freeholders under 
the Crown. The powers and immunities of the ba- 
| rons thus augmented and guarded by law, tended 
1 to impair thoſe of the earl, and in part to counter. 
= act the evils which accompanied the feudal ariſtocra- 
'| cy in its full vigour. ' By the immunities of the ba- 
ronial courts, and by their exemption from vaſſal 
' dependency upon the earls, the barons became, in 
ſome meaſure, ſo many petty earls; and it ſeemed 
as if in this inſtance the Crown had adopted the 
maxim divide; and command. Vet, it was not 
by any N of policy; but only in a neceſſary obe | 
dience 
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x WM dence to the demands 4 progreſſive events, that Seer: n. 
y this meaſure ſo humiliating to the greater nobility A. p. 
r. appears to have been purſued. By another con. 5339435 
d, Wl curring cauſe, too, was the power of the earls | 
. gradually diminiſhed in no inconfiderable degree. 

ed WM The King, whenever he had new grants of lands 


to beſtow, might, at pleaſure, erect them into a 
barony*or an earldom : The ambition of the fa- 
nd i rourites of their ſovereign, who were to be. grati- 
fal bed with ſuch grants, naturally led them to aſpire 
or. o the higheſt juriſdiction and honours that could 
m be attached to their new eſtates: And hence was 
ns e number of earldoms continually multiplied, 
of nnd their extent narrowed, till one county and the 
al: juriſditon of one ſheriff, came to comprehend ſe- 

reral earldoms ; and the earls ſcarce differed at all, 
from ſimple dds Knight, a name ſignifying 
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ba- Wl originally neither more nor leſs than ſoldier and 
led Wi freeman, was the firſt honorary title, which came 
er. into uſe in theſe ages. In the progreſs of the feu- 
13 dal policy, it had foon ceaſed, in moſt of the coun- 
ba- Wl ities of Europe, to be ſo merely honorary, as it had 
la. it the firſt been; it was connected with a certain 
in Wi fee in land, and with certain military ſervices due 
ied Wl to the knight's feudal ſuperior. In England, even 
the WW in the middle of the fourteenth century, military 
not ſerrice had become fo burthenſome and diſagree- 


able; that freeholders enjoying knight's-fees in 


1 
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Seer. II. Hit were accuſtomed „by various s artifices, to evade 
Ly) 

A P. the ceremony of enrolling themſelves as knights, and 
73351425 not to claim the privileges of military tenure; that 


they might thus avoid the performance of military 


ſervices, and might cometo hold their lands upon the 


humbler, but more quiet conditions of the ſoccage. 
tenure. The gradual decline of the military obli. 


gations of the feudal tenures in England, was ſoon 
to aboliſh knight-ſervice in that kingdom, and to 


bring back the title of knight, in part, to its pri. 
mitive uſe, as a mere honorary name. It does not 
particularly appear that the lands in Scotland were, 


at this time, univerſally diſtributed out in knight 
fees. The diſtribution of the lands was rather in 


baronies. But, all gentlemen whoſe perſonal cha. 


racters were unſtained by ignominy, and who could 


equip themſelves to ſerve on horſeback, and in 
complete armour, were entitled to claim the ho- 
nours of knighthood. Gilt ſpurs were the diſtin- 


- guiſhing enſigns of the knight; and in armies he 


was regarded as being entitled to ſome pre-emi- 
nence of command. The honour of knighthood 
might be conferred by the ſovereign, by an earl or 


baron, or by any other knight. All other perſons, 


above the rank of mere archers and lingers, and 


yet not ranked among knights, were to be regard. 


ed and treated as eſquires.— Such were the principal 
diſtinctions and gradations of power, honour, and 


dignity, among the nobillity of Scotland, during 
| this 


! 


1 
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ade WY this age: Nor had they varied more conſiderably Stor. u. 
nd than is here repreſented from the ſtate in which A. p. 
bat ve ſaw them to exiſt im that period, which is the 330.1426 
ary ſubject of the Third: Book of this Hiſtory. But, a 

the new title of honour was introduced into Scotland, 

ge. during the fourteenth century; and, for the firſt 

li. time, cenferred upon David the unfortunate eldeſt 

on bn of Robert the Third, and upon the earl of Fife, 

| to WM Robert's brother. This was the title of Dux ; 

pri. n appellation: which had exiſted with military and 


not crit power attached to it, in the latter ages of the 
re, Wl Roman Empire; which had been revived in mo- 
t's WM ern Germany, in Italy, in France, in England; 
in vhich was now introduced into Scotland, to con- 
ha. ter no idea of power or opulence neceſſarily and 
uld N peculiarly connected with it, more than with the 
in WF title of earl; but ſolely as an honorary diſtinction 
ho- which befitted: princes: of the blood-royal; much 
in. better than a denomination which might be com- 
be non to them, with n other n, 
mi. 
od Tux villains, the ceorles'or vebark; and the bur- Condition 
or tes, remained nearly in the ſame condition, as to lain, bug. 
ns, inmunities and conſequence in the ſtate, i in which E 
nd ey had been during the preceding age. Not but 
rd. bat the vi//ains were often called out to fight in 
pal I defence of their country; ; and amidft theſe occa - 
and 


Vol., III rr ſions . 


* Fordun —Major |—Bockti——Bichinains—Feellera; paf- 


in; i—Regiam Mejeſtatem L. Dav. II.— Rob. H. — 
Rob. III. &c. 


ing 
his 


Srer. n. ſions of ailitary ſervice, many 7 6k them, from tine 


A. D. to time, found opportunity to emancipate them. 
330. rau ſelves from the low ſervility of their original fituz 


tion. None of the churls were reſtrained from 
aſpiring to the higher honours of military tenure, 
if theyſhould ſhew themſelves willing to perform the 
generous and perilous ſervices attached toit.—While 
the ſouthern burghs of Berwick, Roxburgh, and 
Jedburgh, were reduced to ruins, or withdraw 
from the kingdom of Scotland by the Engliſh; the 

more northern burghs aroſe. to a pre-eminence 
which had not previouſly belonged to them. The 
burgh of Crail in Fife, appears from the tranſac. 
tions concerning the liberation of David Bruce, to 
have had exiſtence in this period. Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Perth, now aroſe to be places of no ſmall 
comparative importance. Money which was in 
ſuch high eſtimation ; the manufactures of the in- 
genious mechanic arts, which were as yet rare; 
all the precious rarities of foreign importation paſ. 
ſing into the country through the hands of the 
burgeſſes; gave them an importance in the king- 
dom which they could not otherwiſe have poſſeſſed. 
It is remarkable that Aberdeen in particular ap- 

pears to have had a traffic, probably in ſalted fiſhes, 

with England at this period; for there is a letter di- 


rected from the Engliſh King to the inhabitants of 


a place on the eaſtern coaſt of England, command- 


ing them to deliver up to James Mandalas, ſnip- 
5 maler 
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aſter of Aberdeen, a veſſel and its cargo belong. Seer. I. 
ing to Henderſon, which had been wrecked. won . B. 
their ſhores*. Dundee, too, was, about the ſame 13391425, 
ime, of ſuch conſequence, : as a ſea· port- town, that \ 
Thomas, earl of Angus, being, for this very pur. .. 
pole, permitted by Edward to return home out of 
England, in which he was an hoſtage, procured | 

om Dundee four armed ſhips, for one of Na 

ward's expeditions to the Continent®, _ 


Sven are the moſt Ne facts in the hif- 


tory of Scotland during the fourteenth century, 

which fall naturally to be ſtated under the two 

heads of its civil and its political law. The ſpirit 

nd the operations of the executive government 

might have been explained under the ſame heads. 

But, it may be perhaps a more perſpicuous and 

popular, although a leſs preciſely : accurate method 

to place them, here by themſelves. Theſe tran- 

ations of the government naturally reſpected e:. 

ther the maintenance of internal order within the | 

kingdom, « or the protection of i it by w war or negott- 

ons, 42 foreign foes. „„ 

| #066 As Pugs 1 
7 | There exiſts likewiſe in tg 8 Faders, VI. : a letter 

zudreſſed from che King of England to the King of Den- 

mark, chiming a wreck which, although ſpared by the people 

of the .coaſt, had been ſeized by that King's officers 3" from 


vhich letter it appears. that the Engliſh, in the fourteenth 
Fentury, exported woollen cloth, to the coaſts of the Palos, SIE 


t Fœdera, T. VI.—Fordun, paſſin. | 
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Internal 


order. 
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As to the maintenance of internal order ; thi 
was the buſineſs, under the King, of all the great 
officers of his houſehold, of all the earls, and all 


who were intruſted with military power, or with ub 


civil juriſdiction. - The ſheriffs were, however, in Ml ict 


this century, the officers who ordinarily exerciſes Ml ed 


the King's civil authority in the different counties, 10 


To ac where anciently the King bimſelf was wont il be 
to act in his continual progreſſes throughout the Ml : 
kingdom ; was the buſineſs of the Juſticiaries, of Wl juc 
whom, as it ſhould ſeem, there were now common. il by 


ly two; one for the northern, another for the Wl in 


ſouthern counties. Many of the laws enacted dur. p. 


ing theſe reigns, were intended to regulate the di. Wl 


tribution of juſtice by theſe officers, In the reign ll d. 


of David the Firſt, it was ordained that the King's WM 2 


courts ſhould be held i in each ſheriffdom for forty N h 


days in the year ; and that the biſhop, the earls gt 


5 within the ſheriffdom, the ſheriff, and barons, with Ml h: 


all perſons accuſed of crimes, ſhould be preſent at Wl of 


_ thoſe courts. It was provided in the ſame reign a 
with a ſolicitude beſpeaking evils to have ariſen Ml vi 


from the act forbidden; that no ſheriff or juſtici- I in 
ry, none of the King's officers ſhould preſume to u 
execute any command, however ſealed and tran'- Mi b 
mitted to them, if it were obviouſly contrary to 
the exiſting laws. It was provided likewiſe, that 
juſticiaries not giving legal and regular attendance 
in their courts, or "IR by ſubſtitutes without the 

| k FC | King's 
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King's permiſſion, or for any cauſe under plauſible 5er. r. 
a {Ml ſuſpicions as to their integrity and impartiality, A.D. 
al i ould not be permitted to compel any perſon to 73391425 | 
th WY fake his trial before them. Tt was enacted, that 

in WY letters ſummoning any perſon to trial, if once iſſu- 

ed ed from the office of the King's chancellor, ſhould 

es. ot be ſubject to be revoked. In the reign of Ro- 

nt WM bert che Second, for the terrour of unjuſt judges, = 
he Bl : decree was framed for the puniſhment of ſuch 

of Wl judges when convifted of oppreſſion and injuſtice, 

n. Wl by the diſmiſſion of them from their office, and the 

he Wl infliction of whatever farther penalty, the King's 

ur. Wl pleafure ſhould appoint. In the reign of Robert 

lil. WM the Third, it was provided by a particular law, 

gn Wl that the King's judges ſhould execute all letters of 

g's WM raption addrefſed to them from the clergy ; and 

ry i that any perſon aggrieved, or pretending to be ag- 

rl; i grieved by the execution of ſuch letters, ſhould 
ith iP have recourſe for redreſs, only to the conſervator 

(at i of the clergy, or to the general afſembly of the ec- 

ign i cefiaſtical body. It was, in this reign, too, pro- 
ſen Wl vided that the ſheriff's clerk ſhould be dependent, 
cia: inmediately upon the King, not upon the ſheriff; 

to m act of which the chief purpoſe might probably 
anl. be, to prevent the ſheriff from corrupting the re- 
cords of his court, or from perverting to his own 
iſe, more than a due proportion of the emoluments 
niſing from the exerciſe of his office. The ſheriff 
vas, about the ſame time appointed to provide 

Fe I bimſelf 5 


srer. MH. - himſelf duely with copies of all the acts of Parlia. 
A. D. ment. He was enjoined likewiſe to appear /anny. 
aas ally before the court of the King's treaſury, to the 
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end, no doubt, that he might render a clear ae. 
compt of the fines and fees received from the caul. 
es tried before him. The juſticiaries were like. 
wiſe, in the ſame reign of Robert the Third, com. 
manded to hold their courts, twice a year within 
each ſheriffdom of their reſpective diſtricts of ju. 
riſdiction. At the ſame time, the authority of the 
juſticiary was exalted ; and the ſheriff was direct. 
ly ſubjected to him; ſo that a juſticiary was re- 
quired to examine whether the ſneriffs faithful 
diſcharged the duties of their office; and was im- 
powered, proviſionally to remove any ſheriff from 
his office, till the next enſuing meeting of the Pu- 

" Hament, when the diſplaged ſheriff ſhould be 
brought to his trial before that great council, the 
only aſſize before which the nobility could be le 
gally tried for great crimes. It was in the ſame 
reign directed, that the ſheriff ſhould ſummon al 
offenders againſt the King's peace, in every coun- 
ty, to appear for trial before the juſticiary, at the 
time when he ſhould hold his court within the di- 
trict. Criminals fleeing out of one ſheriffdom to 
another, were to be diligently purſued for the pur- 
poſe of bringing them to juſtice, by letters from 
the ſheriff out of whoſe juriſdiction they had fled, 
to * rig of that diſtrict within which they by 
rh ſought 


bor 11. ' WSTORY' or scorLA | 


jught refuge · But, he King's juriſdiction hadszer. un.. 
been here and there impaired by the inſtitution of A. p. . 
uronies or lordſhips of regality. By erecting ſuch 1339-1425 * 


z lordſhip, the King reſigned to the perſon in whoſe 
favour it was erected, the right of taking n 
ance for that particular territory even of thoſe 


pleas, which were, in all ordinary caſes, reſerved 


for trial by the ſovereign, his ſheriffs and juſticia- 
nes. Within ſuch a regality, neither ſheriffs nor 
. aries belonging to the Crown had- any pow- 

The procuring of theſe erections, ſerved, in a 
— meaſure, to counteract the effects of that le- 


ſelling of the authority of the earls to the common 
ſtandard of that of the barons, which at firſt pro- 
miſed to humble the higher nobility before the 


Crown. It was a favour frequently aſked, and not 
ufrequently obtained, when the King continually 


bliged to grant away parcels of his authority, be- 
cauſe he had not lands or other wealth to grant. 


puniſhment of rapine and aſſaſſination, the ſame care 


|{ to the King's immediate juriſdiction; ordaining 
arther, that if the lords of regalities and their 


eile it ſhould then, in each particular inſtance, de- 
rolve to the a" of the * Nay, by another 
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reeding the ſupport of his barons, and having but 


An act of Robert the Second provides, that for the 


ſhould be taken inregalities as within the diſtricts ſub- 


dall, ſhould fail in this care, the right to exer- 


g „ 
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_ Seer... aft in the ſame reign, the bailiffs of regalities Were 
n made fubject to be called before the King's juſtic. 
1230-1425 aries ; and in the caſe of their having failed duel 


were to be, themfelves, punifhed: at his pleaſure, 
Within Lordſhips of regality, as elſewhere, crimi. 
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JW — the laws within the limits of their juriſ. 
diction, were then to be puniſhed with-confiſcation 
of their lands and goods to the Ling, or to the 
lord of the regality, or even with death at the. plez- 
ſure of the ſovereign or the immediate ſubject. lord. 
Lords of regalities neglecting to puniſn their guilty 
bailiffs, were amenable directly to the King, and 


nal courts were ordainec by ai ſtatute of Robert 


te Third, to be held twice a year. Almoſt all 


the ſame: regulations which reſpected regalities, 


were extended likewiſe to juriſdictions of barony; 
with this difference, that in thefe: laſt they were 
leſs neceſſary, becauſe: theſe were fubject to the or- 


dinary juriſdiction of the King's ſheriffs and juſti 


ctaries. Such were the moſt remarkable modifca- 


tions of the exerciſe of the executive authority in 
the internal. diſtribution of juſtice;—peculiar to 


the period which 1 is now e our wy" 


Fon the conduct of his —_ or for the enforc- 


ing of the laws among his own ſubjects, the ſove- 


reign had, as yet no ſtanding army, ,no, mercenary | 


troops. conſtantly retained. i in his pay. The feudal 


ſervices due from his. military ene, the ſponta- 


neos 
* * RegiamMajeſlatem. * L. Davy. II.— Rob. II.— Rob. III. 


1 boos 1a 


nden of. 1 ee Aren by a 
parliaments, were the only means of defence i 
offence againſt foreign foes which he could em- 
oy. How well -theſe were fitted to ſupport a 
nonareh on the Scottiſſi throne, and to repulſe all 
de hoſtilities of invaders, vas illuſtriouſiy ſnewn in 
il the wars of the Bruces, and of theſe two firſt of 
the Stewarts ! For the purpoſes of internal govern- 
nent indeed they might often leave the hands of 
re, de monarch, weak. But, for foreign war they  , WW 
ni. terer failed to arm bim with a powerful and vi- 
ert gorouſly active force. Sometimes it was at tha 
command of the King; ee the general 
es, dice of the Parliament; ſometimes it was by the 
T impatient valour of individuals, that military enter- 
re I prizes were undertaken againſt the nation's foes: _ 
l all theſe caſes, there was a general eagerneſs _ | 
ind impetuoſity to take arms and ruſh out into the 
held. It does not appear that war was ever under- 
| taken. or declared by the King's ſole authority, | 
 vhile- the Parliament were unconſulted: But, 
doubtleſs, the King till retained the right to com- 
mand the military ſervices of his vaſſals for the 
© I Pace of time fixed in their charters, eren without 
„ illowing them a voice in the deciſion by which the 
vu was commenced.——Truces, treaties of alliance, 
al negotiations for the ranſom. of priſoners were the 


4- Wl chief acts of peaceable intercourſe with foreign 
: e.. eb 9 74. de ee 
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Sect. U. Kings av ſtates, - kick} the: Scottiſh: government 
* bad in this age, to perform.” Theſe the King or 
1330-1425 s Regent never conducted to a full termination, 


without alk ing the advice of the great national 
council. In that grand negotiation, by the ſucceſs 
of which David Bruce was delivered from captiyi. 
ty, all was managed by the general conſent of all the 
three eſtates. The treaties with France appear to 
have been negotiated with the ſame caution. Not 
that the King was obliged by the fundamental las 
of the monarchy, or by any hew modifications which 
had taken place on theſe, to obey the advice of bis 
Parliament, in every act of his intercourſe with fo. 
reign ſtates. But, he could fulfil no treaty far. 
ſervices, and his own. revenue ariſing from his do- 
mains and cuſtoms ſhould enable him; unleſs his 
free vaſlals giving their conſent to ſuch a treaty, 
ſhould thus pledge themſelves to fulfil it, not 
merely with the feudal ſervices, which they neceſ- 
_ farily owed to their Lord, but with their lives, 
their whole fortunes, and all the efforts of which 
"__ were capable. | 


I en? sven, in the diſtribution of civil and criminal 
thelaws. juſtice, in the combination, the proportions, and 


the exertion of the political powers of the ſtate, 
were the laws and cuſtoms of the Scottiſh nation 
ö e he N : "Tre or fy as 
N Ae 
Ke Fordun. XIII. XIV. xv —raders T. V. v.. VII.— 
en Majeſtatem, L. L. Day. II Rob. II: Rob III. 


| to theſe reigns; agrees ſo. ſatisfactorily with the 
nanners and circumſtances. of the age to which it i 
i attributed; derives ſuch. authority from the con.  — |} | 


tends. When the laws of the Anglo-Saxons are 
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10 preſerved i in the general tenor of the: —_—_ mt i . 
ienably authentic records of the Scottiſh: r 1 
cannot but be genuine. Others of which mn 

ſtence is known, to us from the evidence of ancient "7: ] 
mitten deeds, are entitled to equal credit. That + >, ll f 
collection of the laws of David the Second, and of 1 | 
the two, Stewarts his immediate ſucceſſors, which "WM 
contairts the great body 5 the ſtatutes attributed 


ſent of hiſtory, wherever hiſtory could be expeted . . WW 
toafford any evidence concerning it; and comes to 

us, ſo recommended by the authority of the earlieſt 3 
uud moſt leatned lawyers by whom it was.examin» - BK 
ed; that we cannot heſitate to give it credit for aal“ 
moſt all that complete authenticity. to.which it pre- 


ence admitted as the grand ſource of. all the moſt 
ancient laws of Scotland; almoſt all the objections 
which have been urged againſt the genuineneſs of 
the books of the Regiam Majeftatem, are inſtantly. 
ſeen to vaniſh. If, in addition to this, it be conſis 
dered that the old Scottiſh Parliaments. might. af. 
ten rather ſanction with their. approbation, callec A 
tons of the old cuſtomary laws already in uſe, 
dan enaQt-new ſtatutes ; and might therefore paſs 
laws of which the preambles, enactmente, and 
inſions were e rather to a former, than ta 
b the 


Sher. I 


the grafens ie; we flaltthen rech det 


A. D. tisfiedthatthe greater part of that ancient aſſemblage 
2330-1425 of laws, is aſſuredly genuine. Errors of tranſcription, 


and miſtaken dates there may be: Nay, a word, 1 
ſentence, a paragraph may have been here and there 


taken away or foiſted in : But, laws are, above al. 


moſt all other. writings, ſecure againſt forgery ; be. 


cauſe laws can never remain unknown; their very 
| enactment i is a publication which declares them to 


a whole people; if uſed in the diſtribution of juſ. 
tice, their validity, as well as their genuine ſenſe 
cannot fail to be eagerly diſcuſſed. Judges, juries, 


parties, the whole nation have their eyes continy- 


ally turned with ſo much vigilance upon the tenot 
of the laws; that although a code of laws may be 
forged, yet ſuch a code could never become the tule 
of juridical, practice.  Chartets, epiſtles, hiſtorical 


” records of many different ſorts may de, all, much 
more ny” Babricated than wed m 


Civil Law In was about this 10 unt legillation al the 


applied to 


the prac- 
rice of the 


diſtribution of juſtice among the Scots began to be 
illuminated by the inſtitutions of the Civil Law 


of the Romans, The Reman Law attained its 
moſt conſummate perfection in the hands of thole 


illuſtrious lawyers who'adortied the reign of the 
Eaſtern Emperor juſtinian. Ih the Weſt, how. 


| ever, the incroachments already made by barbari- 


ans on = pages of the Robitah as at had 
even 


dt 
ol 
al 
t 
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; "a II. 0 
12 defore, begun to contrath the dominzon, . 


es enfeeble the authority of thoſe laws. In the r30-rass 


„( vbſequent eſtabliſhment of thoſe barbarians in all 


(ee provinces of the Weſtern Empire, their own 


age inſtitutions were every where exalted upon 


0 | | | | 

i WY he ruins as well of che civil policy as of the po- 
. Wl ical eſtabliſhments of Rome. The ancient laws 
J 
0 
. 


int tinge of colouring to the new legiſlation by 


which they were ſuperſeded, and might perhaps 


ebe every whers univerſally forgotten; yet, dur. 
„iz feveral of the darker centuries in the progreſs 


„che nations of modern Europe, they were either 

o generally unknown, or fo little regarded, as to 
exert no influence upon actual legiſſature. When 
THE coNIXMEB 8TABILITY Of THE FEUDAL G- 
MANI Ts, and THE HIGHEST EXALTATION OF - 
rür HIERARCHAL WEALTH AND POWER, began, 


vith joint efficacy, to arouſe anew the induſtry of 


men, to awaken their curiofity, to ſtimulate their in- h 
retition : that renewed intercourſe which took place 


between Europe and the Eaſt in the clofing days 
of the Eaſtern Empire, failed not to draw Eutope- 


fitutions which Kill reigned at Conftantinople. 
The efforts of the clergy to ſtrengthen themſelves 
. y their (kill in juriſprudence, againſt the boiſterous 


1. Oppoſition of the military order among whom they 


id "oe eſtabliſhed; ane contributed firſt to the 


7 
- 


in attention at leaſt flightly upen the laws and in- 


improvement 


\ 


ner; n. e of their e then to prompt 
1 | 6 

A B. them to enquiries after that more perfect ſyſtem of 
1332143 laws which had prevailed among the ancient Ro. 
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mans; and laſtly to correct and improve the legi. 
ſlature of all the ſtates of Europe by the new illy, 
mination which the. clergy's juridical ſtudies noy 
enabled them to introduce into it. But, it vu 
not till the aceidental diſcovery of a copy of Juſth 
nian's collections at the town of Amalphi in Italy; 
a town, which at a very early period, had been 
flouriſhing, but was now greatly outrivalled by 


Florence, Genoa, and Venice; that the juriſpru. j 
| dence of ancient Rome became an object of enthu. f 
faſtic ſtudy, and was eagerly ſeized upon by the O 
_ clergy, as a notable new engine to extend and tq " 
confirm their power. Its authority was ſoon receiv: . 
ed in theſe ages of blind deference to mere authori . 
ty, as if it had poſſeſſed almoſt all the ſanctions tha 
the majeſty of any legiſlative body could give. In WF. 


Italy, in France, in Germany, it began to be in- | 
wrought as a piece of embroidery, or rather of 
quilting, upon the ground of the feudal policy. 
Even in England, where it was never ta obtain a 
complete reception, it was however already ſtudied, 
The moſt remarkable proof of its having now be: 
gun *o draw the notice of the Scots, appears not 
fo much in the progreſs of their ſtatute-law during 
this fourteenth century, as ina renunciation which 


their repreſenuntives ſolemnly made, of any advan- 
*** 5 deen 


hon 1 AISTORY or F 8001 | AND. — ” 
pes to be derived: either Set the Cot os: the$eor: n. 


n Law, towards the infraction on their part of * 
un of the articles of the treaty: with England for 1990-148 
de liberation of David Bruce. It was ſoon to be 
opted: among the Scots, however, as a grand 
reaſury of opinions and precedents to be reſorted 
p for the ſolution of every difficulty, in joridlend 
queſtions, with the ſame confidence and reſpect, 
i it had been a collection of the ancient laws of 
ae and of ans deciſions of its dite 86 


LawyaRs. had not. as s yet in Becton. a 5 
niltence, as an incorporated body of the members** 
of an honourable and important profeſſion. There 
were the King's meſſengers at arms, attendant upon | 
lis ſheriffs and juſticiaries, and more properly mi- 
ltary than civil ſervants of the Crown, in the ori- 
final intention of their office. There were per- 


laps alſo ſome clerks and proflore, men not regs © 


aly incorporated, and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 

«> the community, but permitted. to take up the 
eployment at pleaſure, or exerciſing i it under the _ 
ypointment, of the ſovereign, or of his barons. 
very man was permitted to appear for himſelf, 

ud to plead. his own, cauſe in a court of juſtice be 
«every man might produce his maſter, his 
fiegd, | or any reſpectable ſubſtitute, to plead, 1 
yell as to fight for him; a practice which was af. 
frwards to gs. riſe to the order of ADvoc. ATE, 


— * 7 


* 


+. reden, Tom. vi. &e, 8 
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e In the ecclefialtical courts there were NorTazun; 
A. D. and it is not improbable that theſe might be en. 
2339243 ployed in the framing of many deeds, and thy 
tranſaction of many pieces of juridieal 'buſineſ, 
which did not neceſſarily fall within the Province 

of the eccleſiaſtical courts, The bailiffs of the 
barons, the ſheriffs and the juſticiaries of the King 

courts, were men of eminence employed in juridi 

cal affairs. But, theſe men were not neceſſarih to 

be lawyers before being appointed judges ; and 

they had commonly much more in them, of the 
military man, than of the lawyer. Remongeney by 

who firſt counſelled young David, duke of Roth. Wl na 

fay, to ſeize, impriſon, and ſtarve to death, his Ml th 

uncle Albany; and then unhappily with better ſuc- | nc 

ceſs, gave the ſame advice to the uncle againſt his BY 0 
nephew); is related by the hiſtorians of the time, Ml ſu 

to have been an able lawyer. It is remarkable, too, fe 

that altho' the laws of theScots were, at this time, Wl a 
aſſuredly not very numerous, nor their written Wl th 

deeds exceedingly voluminous and complex; yet, WM C 

they had already begun to exclaim againſt the law's r 
formalities and delays, and to regret the ſimplicity Ml d 

of elder times. When the earl of Fife, afterwards 
dukeof Albany, in an inroadinto Cumberland, found 
among other articles of plunder, an ancient ſealed 
ebarter in theſe words; Kyng Adelſtane giſfus bert 
10 Paulan Oddam and Roddam, als gude and als fair | 

at ever there myn war ; and thereto witnes Mald 

: 5 . 
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one of the ſhips of the Engliſh fleet had even dared 


Taz ReLo10N of "Ou inhabitants of Scotland Rzuaos. 5 


vas not at all more enlightened during the four. 
tenth. century, than it had been during the thir- 
enth. The ſame ignorance, the ſame ſuperſti- 
tion, the ſame violations of morality encouraged 
by the clergy that they might be atoned for by do- 


nations to the church, the ſame fancied viſions, 


the ſame fabled miracles ſtill prevailed. St Columba, 

now no longer obnoxious to the Popiſh clergy on ac- 

count of the-ancient averſion of his diſciples to the 
ſupremacy of Rome, was Teverenced in. this age, 

for many fancied miracles. The Scots wanted 

a navy to protect their coaſts and harbours. againſt 

the fleets of the Engliſh, But the ſaint of Inch- 
Columb was ſuppoſed to watch as a celeſtial admi- 

nl over the whole Frith of Forth. Scarcely ever Miracles, 
ad the Engliſh enter it, without ſuffering, as the | 
Scottiſh clergy pretended, ſome ſignal act of ven- 
geance from the ſaint whoſe boundaries they. dared 
to violate; - Upon an expedition of this ſort, in tze 
year one thouſand three hundred and thirty. * 


to anchor before the facred iſle, The. crew iſſuing 
Vol., III. | V 
. Jaginm Majeſtatem, palin ford. XIII. XIV. Xv. 
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wyfe 3 4 he ſo admired 3 Its brevity find Limplicity,! sser. 11. 
i often afterwards to quote it, when he preſided 1 B. * 
in the courts of jultice, for an inſtance of the ſu- 3397455 


perior wiſdom and boots e 5 . ner of an- 
dent rs ol] x . 
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from their veſſel ſpoiled ava airs even FR 
" ped the church of its ebe furniture, and un 


1350. 445 carried away, among other things, a much venerz. th, 


Of St Co- 
lumba; 


to appeaſe the wrath of the ſaint, prayed him td 
pardon their offence, and to grant them fair winds, 
and a ſafe voyage during the remainder of their 
expedition. Their prayers were heard. The 


* ard.—Colamba, a faint whoſe life had been 
chiefly ſpent, and his miracles wrought in an inſu- 
lar fituation, amid ſtorms, and billowing ſeas, aud 


accuſtomed to a paddling, feafaring life, and ofte! 


to become the divine guardian of a bay, and the 


* 


ted image of St Columba himſelf. They foon Wl 1f 
again ſet ſail with their ſpoils, and in company Will + 
with the other veſſels of the fleet. But hardly had Wi ge 
they begun to proceed, when a terrible ſtorm aroſe, Wl jr 
and wreaking its fury ſolely upon the ſhip which Wl 4 
contained the ſacrilegious pillagers of inch-Colund, ll .; 
ſo toſſed and haraſſed this veſſel, that it was with e 
extreme difficulty, and amid the mo? alarming if 


dangers, brought 1 to anchor at Inch Keith. Here WW 


the conſcious criminals haſtened to quit themſelves Wi 7 
of their ſacrilegious ſpoils ; and reftoring all that 
they had pillaged with a conſiderable ſin- offering 


ſtorm. no longer raged upon their ſhip : Andit 
was even the firſt of all the fleet to paſs Saint Abb 
Head, in the progrels of their navigation home: 


all the miſeries, perils, and adventures of a people 
periſhing amidſt its dangers; f ws peculiarly fitted 


aint 
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hint of ſeamen. It was at no long kae ofSter u. 
ime after the former luckleſs adventure, that ano- 4. D. 


— 


her Engliſh fleet having likewiſe entered the Frith [3375475 


of Forth, ravaged all its ſhores, but without viola- 
ting the Holy iſle. One only of the ſhips of this 


feet, had been conducted upwards almoſt to Stir- 
ling, when its company going one ſhore to plunder 
the country, fell accidentally upon the commenſal 
church of Dollar, ſubject to the Abbot of Inch- 
Columb, and of which by that Abbot's care the 
choir had been recently repaired and adorned with 


nuch curiouſly elegant work in carved / wood. 


This ſtructure and its carved ornaments ſeemed a 
filuable prize: The plunderers conveyed the. lat- 
ter on-board their veſſel, and ſailed away on their 
teturn down the Frith. A fair weſt-wind favoured 
their courſe, and they paſſed on rejoicing, till they 


ame nearly oppoſite to Inch-Columb, the ſeat of 
the abbot, whoſe commenſal church they had pil. 


aged. Here the vengeance of Columba was to 
vertake thoſe ſacrilegious wretches. A ſouth- 
vind arofe in a ſudden ſquall, and overturning, 
nk the ſhip, ſo that not a foul on board eſcaped 
dive, The crews of the other ſhips, in terrour, 


Towed never more to violate aught that was under 
the protection of this powerful and vindictive faint. . 
Sometimes Saint Cuthbert, the holy protector of oe 5: © 
the biſhoprick of Durham, was believed to purſue COT 


vith en vengeance, the inroads and the ſaeri- 
|  legious 


\ 


[Boox1y, 


Ster. H. legious devaſtations of the Scots in the North of 
"a England. The Virgin Mary, the mother of Jeſus, 
233143 who was chiefly worſhipped at Haddington, and 
ſome other places on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of Scot. 

land, was ſometimes believed to interpoſe equally 

with ſupernatural power for the protection of her 
ſhrines and worſhippers, or for the puniſhment of Wl « 

thoſe by whom they were violated. When prayers v 

could not move the Virgin to interpoſe for the ſafe. i 6 

ty of her votaries, threats were ſometimes more d 

D Mary effetual, Upon the occaſion of the great inunda. lf « 
tion on the coaſt of Eaſt Lothian and Berwickſhire k 

in the year one thouſand three hundred and fifty. WW { 

eight, when the waters had almoſt riſen ſo high as Wi © 

to overwhelm the buildings of the convent at Ml 
Haddington; a nun, amid that flutter to which the lt: 
alarming danger excited her ſimple and unenlight- 

ened mind, took up an wooden image of the Vit. 

gin which ſtood in the church ; and running with 

it to the water's brink which had already reached 

the office-houſes of the convent; threatened to 
plunge. the image into the flood, unleſs the Holy 
Virgin would inſtantly ſtay the efflux of the wa 

ters, and cauſe the deluge to abate. Scarcely had 

the daring nun thus ſpoken, when the waters ſud- 

. denly ceafed to ſwell, and the flood viſibly ſubſided. 

The clergy rejoiced in the miracle, although they 

could not altogether approve the compulſion which 


- had been pu upon the Hely Virgin” 8 inclinations 
2 „ 
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The virtues of the maſs were. often the Dos aff 3 


bud applauſe ; and many miracles were fancied to h 


de wrought by power communicated from heaven 0p" Oc 
to do it honour. . A remarkable event of this ſort, of the - 

i; faid to have taken place in the Frith of Forth Mak : 2 
between the Holy Iſle of Inch-Columb and the 
oppoſite ſhore of Fife. The abbot with his monks 

vere returning from Fife to which they had fled _ 
turing ſummer, for fear of the piratical deſcents of 

the Engliſh upon their Holy Iſle. It was in the 

end of October, when the Engliſh ſhips could no 

longer appear in theſe ſeas. On board a boat 

nden with ale and other articles of winter - provi- 

fons, went two ſailors, three eccleſiaſtics, and a 
naſon. The ſailors being drunk, in ſpite of the 
teliſtance of the reſt, would hoiſt the fail of the 
boat. A ſquall of wind ſoon aroſe and overturn- 
ed the boat; upon which both the ſailors and one 
of the eccleſiaſtics periſhed ; while the other two 


eccleſiaſtics, with the maſon, fortunately eſcaped 


lafe to the ſhore, by means of the ropes. of the 
boat, and of ſome bundles of ſtraw. RecolleQing 
afterwards the circumſtances of their danger and 
eſcape, the prieſts and the maſon found that they 

had, on the morning of that day, aſſiſted all three 

the celebration of the maſs, while their compa- 

tions who were drowned, had not enjoyed the be- 
nefit of the ſame ſolemn act of devotional worſhip. _ 
The praiſe of their eſcape was therefore given to 
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Seer. u. the maſs; and this was celebrated as another wol. in 
A. D. derful miracle accompliſhed by its virtues.—The v. 
133-1425 famous legend of the cave of Saint Patrick in lre. 0 
St Patrick. land, was in, the higheſt reputation at leſt n Eng. 
land, and probably alſo in Scotland during this 5 
century. It was uſual for the prior and monks of il b 
the convent to grant their letters to the perſons in 
who had paſſed through the purgatorial trials of Wil © 
the cave, teſtifying the fact to all Chriſtians, Will = 
Thoſe letters might again be preſented to the Jul. WM 
ticiary of Ireland, and his confirming teſtimony Wi 
required upon them. In the laſt inſtance, even the by 
letters of the Juſticiary, and other great officers of Will 
the Iriſh government, were preſented to the Englih . 
King, and received his ſanction. All this was done in i 
the caſe of Malateſta Ungar, and Nicholas Beccaria, Wi © 
both knights and pilgrims from foreign countries, la 
who after paſſing through the trials of that famous of 
Iriſh purgatory, obtained from Edward the Third Wil ® 
of England his letters-patent, teſtifying the truth la 
of their deſcent within the cave, and dated from le 
Weſtminſter, on the twenty-fourth day of October, Wi * 
in the year one thouſand three hundred and filty- Wi © 
eight. A legend ſo wonderful, a cave ſo famous, il 
even in the regions of the Continent, could not WF ® 
but be known to-Scottiſh ſuperſtition. —Theſe tales BY ® 
of miracles, the penances which were impoſed, the : 
indulgences which were granted, the high ſpiritual 
authority which was uſurped by the clergy, bettet 
expreſs the popular religious belief, than any thing WW: 
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in the retina Gaben of religious doctrines which rer. U. | 


[1 were reſpeQed ; and Rugs 120 the theological ſchools I. S 


/ 


of this age", e id Op ee” 5 kb gf 


„„ 


\ WH vents of Roman legiſlation, was itſelf overwhelmed 


mankind : But, Chriſtianity, like the ſcience and g 
„be fine arts of Greece and Rome, like the monu- 


A&A. D 
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Yew the Sun tian religics.s is not to di plank The ;nflu- 


for thoſe abſurdities of ſuperſtition which: were. | 


jayrought, upon it. It was not Chriſtianity that'Þ il 


tebaſed the minds and darkened the intelleQs 5 


en the cruſhing force of a military deſpotiſm, by the 
| WH inafion of whatever was ſavage and barbarous, 2 
tom the fartheſt regions of the earth. Had not 


« Wl ite inſtitutions of Chriſtianity withſtood the fatal 


of the civilized ancients; had the barbarians who 


lavage ſuperſtitions wherever they eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves ; the darkneſs, which with the origin of their 


machine for pacification and civilization, which 


| 5 ordered, 
* Fordus XIII. XIV. xv. pallind :—Feedera, Tom. VII. 


been queſtioned. 


elicacy of theſe powers of deſtruction, more firmly 
than any other part of the practices and inſtitutions 


ſubdued the Roman Empire, introduced their own 
power ſettled over Europe, would have been ten 
limes more gloomy, and more incapable of being 
liſipated. The Romiſh hierarchy became a grand 


vith its arms embraced the whole Chriſtian world. 
The oven: * ls machine were thwarted, diſ- 


=The authenticity of the Letters to Ungar and Beccaria has 


3 5 . ! en 0 : «& 3% % on * : 4 * 2 3 . $ * by 4 * > a ue 
„ . 2 * N 0 | p 3 Y - 3 5 of 
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- over the 


Church. 


rer. u. ordered, eieebled, by & the” primary nature and by 


. the diſorders of the feudal governments, as well | 
133021425 as by the barbarous manners of the people: but 


never could its energy be entirely deſtroyed, l 
was when the influence of this hierarchy chiefly, 
had given ſomething of ſtability to civil order, that 
a new dawn of civilization began to break forth, 
that the day-ſtar of ſcience was ſeen once more to 
ariſe. Let not the Romiſh clergy of theſe times be 
_ ridiculed or reproached for the imperfection of the 
popular Chriſtianity of the age. Let us regret 
only, that ſo ſublime a ſyſtem of religion could not 
reſiſt the influence of thoſe” general cauſes, upon 
which the barbariſm of theſe times depended! Let 
us rejoice that i it exiſted, to cheriſh the ſmouldering 
ſacred fire, and again to inflame it to a blaze 
more ſplendid than had ever ſhone before! 


| Authority Tur Roman Pontiff Nil = to exercif 


of Rome | conſiderably vigorous authority over the Scottiſh 


Scottiſh church, and to draw, under various names, a large 
revenue out of Scotland. Diſpenſations and in. 
dulgences afforded him much; ; to many benefices 


| he arrogated an occaſional power of preſentation. 


Firſt fruits and other impoſitions were modes of 
taxation, by which the Court of Rome drained 
away a large ſhare of the revenues of the churches 


of all the different kingdoms of Europe. Bur, the} 


N of the e and of very many : 
the 
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by te principal benefices and allow of te church, ee u. U 
e fill entirely, or at leſt imperfectly in the hands of "a. v. 
ut e and nobles, by whoſe anceſtors they bad dus 

I founded. One grand object which the Roi 5 
liſh had i in view in their attempts to conquer Scot- ; 
- was to ſubje& the Scottiſh: church to the | 
epiſcopal ſee of York, or to the biſhoprick. 8 
bbb. Glaſgow was even, for a while, in te. 
| 


ime of the-Engliſh ſucceſſes annexed to Durham; 

hut the freedom of the Scottiſh church was vin. 

licated, at the ſame time; with the independence BE 
of the Scottiſh Crown. To the hopes of the an- BB 
texation of the biſhoprick of Glaſgow, was it w. — 
ug that Beck, biſhop of Durham, in the age im- A 

mediately preceding, fo zealouſly engaged in tbe 
Scottiſh wars. It was from the fear of this ſubſection "i 

hat the Scottiſh clergy; in general, but eſpecially |} 

the archbiſhops of St Andrew's and Glaſgow, were 

iſe N invariably among the foremoſt opponents of Eng- 

iſh lh uſurpation. Monaſtic eſtabliſhments were al- 

ge feady exceedingly numerous throughout Scotland; 

in- t leſt in proportion to the extent and opulence of 

ces de country; and there were not many added to 

on. he former number during the buſy, tumultuous, 

ed beginning of this century, Robert Bruce had found- : 9 
bes ed in Strathfillan in Braidalbane, a priory for thje e \ 
the MW canons-regular, in honour of Saint Fillan, whoſfſ e 

ot ad he believed to have been ny eee to 

the her. r e 


Seer. E Him i tae? battle of Bannockburn. "The white 
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end 
D friars of Mount Carmel obtained, in the year one be 
3331435 thouſand three hundred and thirty, a religious bal 
_ houſe at Queensferry, which was founded by Dun. t 
das of Dundas, and was conſecrated to the Virgin Ho 
Al 

nat 

bu! 

af 

th; 

be 


. Neu eſub⸗ Mary. The ſame friars obtained in the middle of 


Uſhments, 


the century, a ſimilar eſtabliſhment at Aberdeen, 
It was theilluſtrious Archibald, ſirnamed the Grin, 
earl of Douglas, and of Galloway, who, in the 
year one thouſand three hundred and ninety-eight, 
founded the Provoſtry of Bothwell in Clydeſdale: 
A few years before, his rival Dunbar, earl of 
March, had founded a ſimilar religious eſtabliſh. 
ment at the town. of Dunbar in Eaſt Lothian. 
Another Provoſtry was founded at Kilmaurs-in 
Ayrſhire, by Sir William Cunningham. The nuns 
anciently eſtabliſhed at Lineluden near Dumfries, 
by Dervorgilla, daughter to Alan the laſt of the 
old lords of Galloway, had at length become noto- 
riouſly diffolute to a degree that was beyond mea- 
{ure diſgraceful to their religious profeſſion ; and 
Archibald the Grim therefore in the end of this 
fourteenth century, converted the nunnery into a 

__ collegiate church, of which his ſecretary, Alexan- 
der Cairns, was provoſt, in the year one thouſand 
four hundred and thirteen. Hoſpitals for the en- 
tertainment of ſtrangers, particularly for the nov- 
riſhment and cure of the fick, were foundations 
uſually ſubjected to the management of the clergy: 
Many ſuch hoſpitals had been already founded and 
endowed 


ͤ—ũ—64—. — — — 2 
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he reign of Robert the 


5 * 


adowed: in Aigerent parts of Scotland: and: 18520 U. 
«cond, the ſame Archi- 2 — 


0nd Douglas augmented the number by the „ 


un. dation of a new hoſpital within the monaſtery of 
u folywood: The revenue of another which had, 


en. uted to Walter Dalzell. The hoſpital of Rox- | 
im, burgh was, by Robert the Third, too, alienated. to. 


teſtowed/on the abbacy, of Jedburgh, The eſta- 
biſhments for the purpoſes of religion, were indeed 
nultiplied and extended during this period J an 

u. aurious old foundations were enriched: | 
in MW circumſtances of the age neither required nor per- 
um pitted: as great a number of religious foun- 


is, lations, to be formed in this century, as had, 
the! been eſtabliſhed in the period immediately pre- 


to. eeding; for ſo. much had been already given, 


of exiſted at Lanerk, WAS, by Robert the Third, alie - 8 


perſon of the name of Robert Archibald; and 
tat of Rutherford, was, by the ſame monarch, 


£2. that there now ; remained. comparatively little to 


d ire; and, the miſeries of war ſo impoveriſhed: the 


mis nobles and the Crown, and fo changed the poſſeſ- 


oa lon of the lands from one poſſeſſor to another; 


an- that ſcarcely, any one was ſufficiently. opulent, 


nd karcely any one remained long enough in poſleſ- 
en- ſon of any particular eſtate, to be able to purchaſe 


ou- dhe favour. of heaven by ee new vd large 


ons adowments, e the ache. 
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| bious houſes ; Printed at che end of Hope's Minor Practics. 
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| $1er. u. Ix reſpect to Eta RNING; the rvquaiey in-which 
An the Scottiſh clergy repaired during the latter half 
1350-1485 of the fourteenth century, to ſtudy at the Univerk. 
of =: ties of England, the honours with which they were 
= erowned at the Vniverfity of Paris, the inſtitution 
of the Univerſity of St Andrew's; repreſent the Wl ih 
Scottiſh clergy as becoming continually more 1. ll 
5 tentive to this grand object. They, too, were the 
authors of almoſt all public writings: and what. 
ll. ever chronicles of paſſing events were kepti in the 
| monaſteries ; it was by the clergy they were kept 
Do. - hairy, but the clergy, firſt began to cult. 
3 vate for literary compoſition, the vernacular lan- 
0 guage of the country; Barbour, who ſang Robert 
I Bruce, was a dignitary in the chureh; Blind Hen- 
= ry was probably a religious perſon. Even ſuch 2 
diſpute as that which, for ſome time, agitated the 
nation concerning the rival rights of the Popes 
Benedict and Martin, had a tendeney to incite the 
clergy to new curioſity and reſearch, and to pro- 
duce a colliſion of minds which could not but 
ſtrike out ſome ſparks of heavenly fire, —In their 
morals, the clergy cannot well be ſuppoſed to have 
been more licentious and depraved than the lait). 
— no- Among the biſhops, abbots, and priors, who were 
| the moſt illuſtrious in the fourteenth century, many 
are recorded to have been diſtinguiſhed by eminent 
piety, purity of manners, diſintereſtedneſs, and ar- 
dent patriotiſm, Yet, too many inſtances of vici 
7 8 0 ous 
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Groſs, ratet luxury, adds of obſcene uncleanneſs 
Audful h. e e 

darkly; atrocious, too frequently diſgraced 
2 — of whole ſocieties, as well as of indi- 
jiduals among them. Such was a murther com- 
mitted at Montroſe, in the priory of that place, by 
a friar, upon the father who governed the convent. 
This friar, whoſe name was Thomas Platar, being 
in his conduct exceedingly diſorderly, and -refrac- 
worily-unſubmiſſiye to the diſcipline of the houſe, 
| drew upon himſelf frequent but unavailing correc- 
tion from the ſubprior. The prior himſelf, was 
atlaſt obliged to interpoſe for the purpoſe of over- 
coming Platar's ſtubbornneſs, and reducing him to 
decency and regularity. of conduct. Even the 
prior's endeavours were not more ſucceſsful than 
thoſe. which had been already uſed by: others. 
Patar became ſtill more refractory, more obſti- 
nate, more ſullen, more deſperately fixed in his 
vicious practices. New puniſhments were there- 
ve WI fore threatened againſt this incorrigible offender ; 
„ WH and it was hoped that the exerciſe of ſome act of 
te unuſual and awful ſeverity, might yet perhaps re- 
MW claim him from utter perdition. But, while the 
nt Wl prior was preparing, yet hefitating, to infli& ſome 
r- WW fuch act of wholeſome rigour ; and while Platar, 
i- WH vith unſubdued ſullenneſs of nund, was reſolute 


ous depravity, unavoidably occurred, from time tober. * 


me; among the cloiſtered monks and nuns. 4 Db. 
„1330-1425 | 
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sSrer. H. not to avert puniſnment by penitent ſubmiſſion 
* D. and yet not free from a fearful expectation of it 
C approach; ; the unhappy wretch was driven 
| to perpetrate an horrible crime. At night he 

_ awaited the hour when the prior was to retire to 
his: chamber to reſt; and with a dagger, which he 
had for this purpoſe concealed about his perſon, 
ſtabbed the good old man to the heart with a mor. 
tal wound. The prior ſurvived but three days. The 

| NT parricidal Platar; for the prior was accounted the Will <4 
6 ſpiritual father of his friars; was, within two days al. 


was by the canon. law illegal to put a clergyman 
violently to death; was condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment, there to be fed with the water of 
bitterneſs, and the bread of ſorrow. _ He did not 
long ſurvive; and his n after his yea, Way 
ee in a danghill*, ; 


| ter the prior's funeral, expoſed to public ſhame, dur. i 
|: ing a ſermon ſolemnly preached upon this occaſion 1 
| by Trail, archbiſhop of St Andrew's; and ſince it Wl q 


Jorifdic- "Tax Jo 1 55 the clergy was, in this pe. 

9 "ol riod, great; for the civil magiſtrates were obliged to 
execute all letters addreſſed to them by the eccleſi- 
aſtical courts, / againſt any of the King's ſubjects; 
and redreſs by thoſe who found themſelves ag- 
grieved by ſentences of the eccleſiaſtical courts, 
was to be obtained only from, the general aſſembly | 
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of the clergy, or perhaps from Rome. The courtssser. yo 8 


eccleſiaſtical judicature, were thoſe of the diffes D. 
ent biſhops, and of their chancellors acting under en 
their authority, —of the archbiſhops, —of the nation-theCanca- 


| zfſembly of the whole clergy,—of the Pope and 


bis Cardinals, —of the general councils of the 


whole church. The ſacred books of Chriſtian | 
lorine, ſo far as their” precepts tended to com- 
bine Chriſtians in ſocial union, naturally preſcrib- 


el ſome rules applicable to civil conduct. The 


communities of the firſt Chriſtians, regulating their 
religious obſervances in à certain known order, 


| and taking cognizance of the moral and civil con- 


duct of their different members; thus created for 

themſelves a ſpecies of law, different from the laws 

of the ſtate; by which their crimes were reſtrain- 

ed or puniſhed, and their differences determined. 

When the coloſſal ſtructure of the hierarchy was 

reared by Conſtantine; the private regulations of 

the Chriſtians, either received ſuch a ſanction from 

the imperial authority as was ſufficient to confer up- 

on them all the force of legiſlative obligation, or 

verealtered and moulded into a new form in which 

that ſanction was conferred upon them. Biſhops, 

archbiſhops, patriarchs, general councils now ac- 

quired a wide juriſdiction, and a potent authority: 

The buſineſs of the church roſe in the eaſt and in 

the weſt to divide with wars and political negotia- 

os, mg anxious cares of the Roman emperors, | 
ety 1 | and 
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2855145 tion of juſtice, the /enetus-conſulta and plebiſcite of 
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ik 
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"A. D. tations of the church began to rival in the diſtribt 


ancient Rome, the deciſions of prœtors, the opi. 
nions of Roman lawyers, the reſeripts of Empe. 
rors, tlie collections of Theodoſins and Juſtiniin, 
In the weſt eſpecially; the earlier abolition of the 
authority of the civil laws of Rome, although it 
might at firſt diſturb, yet ſoon came greatly to f. 
vour and to exalt the authority of that other 
of laws which the clergy formed, explained, and 
enforced. In compariſon with the laws of the Ml © 
Barbarian conquerors of Europe, how infinitely 5 
more rational ,juſt, and perfect, were the rules of the bo 
diſcipline: of the church! While the church made 
itſelf the reconciler of differences, the protector 

bol innocence and weakneſs, the fagactous counſel: 
lor of rude ignorance and inexperience z the pow: 
er of its own internal laws, and of thoſe ſpiritual 
fanctions by which alone it pretended to enforce 
them, became almoſt uncontroulable. Its command 
of the keys of heaven, of hell, and of purgato- 
ry; its miracles, its impoſtures, its indulgences; its 
wealth, and all its political artifices; afforded ſo 
many ſanctions to enforce the authority of its laws. 
The legiſlation of the Jewiſh theocracy, contained 
In the Old Teſtament, being highly favourable to 
prieſtly authority ; was eagerly dragged into the 
lame ſervice as the goſpel, the epiſtles of the New 
TER 


ho. W nisronx of scon "LAN 


bu Rn 


Teſtament, the. decrees, of e and POR let. Ster. ll. 
en af patriarehs and popes. The bilhop of Rome, Ae 
in the ſeparation | of. the weſtern from "te eaſt An 1500 = 


church, exalted i in the 'pontifical chait, « could now iS 


fulminate his mandates . with. an authority! whi 


kings and Emperors ſhould, firive to 9885 11 


rain, Conſtant practice i in the diſtribution of Juſ- 


tice, upon ſuch ru hho and under fuch' ſpirituat ef 


fan&tians, gave ſtability and uſefulneſs to the whole 
item, armed it with the. inſtruments of forms, 


and enlarged. i it by commentaries and recorded de- 


tifions., To their ſpiritual, fanQions, | the clergy 


failed not to make the ſecular power add the full 


force of all, thoſe temporal! ſanctions by v Which f its 


own laws were maintained. —Such\ wasthe riſe of the 
Caxon-Law ;. and ſuch its progreſs in the ſtate in 


which it exiſted in Scotland, as well as throughout 
thereſt of Europe, during the fourteenth' century.— 


The objects which fell more particularly within 1 its 

province, were, fr, every thing relative to the 
character, qualifications, functions, and relative 
authorities and dignities of ecclefiaſtical perſons 3 * 


ſordly, 2 all the concerns of their emoluments and 


benefices ; thirdly, the regulation of many things 


which, although belonging, more eſpecially to the 
ity,” and to the ſecular concerns of human life, 
vere, | however; from accidental circumſtances, 


connected with ſpiritual affairs, and placed under 


the power of the clergy ; 3 ſach as marriages, teſta- 


Vo, III. . ments, 


5 ser. U. 
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c ments, and other things dr ;  frurthy, all the 


WY common. concerns of their villains, vaſals, and o. 
1330-1445 ther dependents, who were ſubje& to them as the 


ſuperior « or immediate lords of baronies and other 
eſtates; Afiöh all ſuch other affairs as could be, 
by any ties of connexion with theſe, brought 


within the ſphere of their juriſdiction, ſo as to 
promote. the increaſe of their wealth or power, 


Appeals lay from the deciſions of the inferior to 


the ſuperior, eccleſiaſtical courts ; the Pope, and 


general councils deciding. finally with authority 
from which, as it was fancied, there could be no 


appeal i in earth; or in heaven. The power of the 
Canon-Law i in Scotland was at its loftieſt height 


in the end of the fourteenth, and in the beginning 


Eujor- 
MENTS, 


of the fifteenth century; for the diſcovery of the 


Civil Law, and the new ardour with which it was 
ſtudied and applied to praQtice, although they might 


at firſt promiſe to augment the authority of the 


church, and of the Tame Rey rived, in the 
end, unfriendly to them“. 7 


IV. Tux morals of the Scots, i in this age, were 


far from being conſiderably favourable to the Ex. 
JovuRENr of general happineſs. That contempt of 


law, and of all the reſtraints of ſocial order, which 


vas almoſt univerſally diſplayed by the great ba- 


rons ies the . of David Bruce, and of the 
of... ; two 


* Fordun, paſlim —Buchan.—Leſl.—Lancelott Peruſin! 
Tnſtitutiones Juris Canonici, &e. 
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be WY two firſt of his ſucceſſors, annihilated the Scots, fer u. 7h 

Os aImoſt all the belt. advantages which vere to be A. D. "4 

he WY derived from their civil union. Thoſe barons wha #9765 

er WM corned the royal authority, and lighted even tze 

e, kus to which-they had themſelves agreed; often 8 

ht i ruled their reſpective villains. and dependents, with 8 

to Wl the moſt i impotent, tyrannical ſway. Their great- '2 

er. Wl neſs wis evinced, ſolely by acts of ſavage cruelty. 2 5 

to Their caſtles were the den of the lion in the fable, = 

ad from which none who entered, was ſeen. to come 

y way in ſafety. The horrours of thoſe dark re- 8 

no cefſes of cruelty and oppreſſion, were in reality no, 

he WY k dreadful than the fortreſſes and the. dungeons 

ht i of the FR and wicked knights and, barons * | 

ng Wl tomance. The unbarred dungeon of a Douglas ora 

the Wl Stewart might have poured forth a crowd of wretch- 

5e in all the moſt horrible gradations of extreme 

zht WY diſtreſs which the fancy of a Dante could conceive, 

the Wl or the pencil of a Reynolds pourtray. The names 5 

the Wl of ſome eminent victims have alone reached our 

an. But, could the ordinary crowd have been 

brought forth, to tell the ſecrets of their priſon- 

bouſe?. ah! what. numbers ſhou}d we not find to 

have periſhed, even more miſerably than Ramſay, 

Bullock, and young Rothſay periſhed. The aff 5¹ 

Hationt ſo frequently perpetrated during this age, 

vere terribly þ hoſtile to the ſecurity of ſocial. life. 

Nor is it to. be. fondly ſuppoſed, that theſe. were | 

exerciſed only upon the perſons of one or two _. 

eat men, or upon ſome rare occaſions. They 
were. 
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were frequent; they were ths crimes of all condi. 
tions in life: They deſtroyed. the mutual confi 


* 


1330. 14256 dence of man in man. 8 88 


Famine 
and peſti- 
lence. 


Tank were alſo oke milerles, beſide thoſe 
inſeparable from war and from barbatiſm, to af. 
flict human life in Scotland with terrible ſeverity, 


during this age. Famine, one of the moſt dreadful 


ſcourges which the hand of Providence can em. 
ploy to chaſtiſe mankind, often cut off the inhabi- 


tants of Scotland in multitudes together. Peſti- 
lence, ſtill more deſtructive than famine, advanc- 


ing from the eaſt like a  wide-waſting fire, twice 
ravaged all Europe ; and came to cut off in Scot- 


land, thoſe whom TR and the ſword of war 
had ſpared. At its firſt approach this terrible diſ- 
order, attacking rather the ranks of meaner life, 


than the nobles and the opulent whoſe more gene- 
Tous fare, more commodious lodging, and cleaner 


clothing, ſerved in part to protect them againſt in- 
fection; deſtroyed almoſt a third part of the human 
race in all thoſe countries which it viſited. Two 
days the wretched victim ſickened ; on the third he 


died, having all the parts of his body prodigioul- 


their children in their laſt agonies ; 3 children fled 


ly inflated and ſwollen above their natural ſize. 


An. univerſal terrour and alarm, ſcarcely leſs unfor- 


tunate to ſociety than the actual contamination ol 
the diſtemper, pervaded all ranks. Parents deſerted 


from 


„ bor LV.) Hisrory- or 5007i, 1 hi” | 


- Won performing the laſt melancholy offices to ster. 1. 1 
i. Whiicir dead or dying parents; the affections of na- 4 p. 
ure were ſtifled in the breaſt; the ties of ſocial 1330-1425 
if were diſſolved. The vitidedce of this epide- 
fe Nucl diſtemper was at laſt exhauſted. Within 
f. Wis than twenty years, however, another ſimilar 
„ Weidemia ravaged the land. Its form and mode of 
ol Wif&ing the patient, were the ſame as in the for-. 
1» ner; but its energy no longer confined particular- ö 
i- to taraſs the poor, now preyed upon all ranks 
i. ke. In the year one thouſand four hundred 
c- nad twenty, a diſtemper which received the vulgar 
ce Frame of Le Qubero, and was ſuppoſed” to have 
t- been occafioned by the extreme uncertainty and 
ar negularity of the ſeaſons, ravaged the kingdom 
iſ. With a terrible havock. The leproſy, which was 
fe, perhaps nothing more than ſome particular modi- 
e- kation of inveterate ſcurvy, occaſioned by the 
er {exceſſive uſe of ſalted proviſions, by dirtineſs of 
in- dothing, by narrowneſs and filthineſs of domeſtic 
an xcommodation ; was ſtill prevalent i in the country, 
vo Mind was deer d incurable. Add to this, that the 
he bience of medicine, the art of ſurgery, cannot be 
uf. ad to have had, as yet, an exiſtence in Scotland. 
ze, Il was an Engliſh monk from whoſe preſeriptions 
ot- Randolph: ſought relief in vain. We find occa- 
lonal notices 5 benefices beſtowed upon the phy- 
ſeians to the kings of England, and ſums of money 
paid to them: But no ſuch notices occur concern- 
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d Amuſe- 
N ments. 


te blood of the gladiators ſhould be aftualh 
ſpilt and their lives prodigally waſted. If blood 
were ſhed, if lives were loſt, in the tours 
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rer. N. ing any ſimilar rewards granted to the phyſicians, 
Ik whoſe cares 1 over the health of te n 
1330-1435 on OTROS + 


eee hn x Ak 
7 3.4.4.4 Kal” 9 7 2 ® 3 f 24 ; 


. 
by ns the. Scots of ee age e oi not it their fel, 
tive amuſements, to chear the miſeries, to enliven 


the gloom of that precarious and diſtreſsful life ta 
55 which they were too often expoſed... This was the 


age in which the ſhows of the tournament, or 
mimic; combat, were frequently. exhibited in bat 


barous magnificence and rude ſumptuoſity. How 
much more humane and refined: did even our 


barbarous- anceſtors, in this inſtance, prove them. 
ſelves to be, than were the ancient Romans whoſe 


_ entertainments, imitative . of war, were ſtained 
with the blood of the unfortunate gladiaton, 
by. whom they were exhibited ! It was in the 


primary intention of the Raman exhibitions, that 


ments of the dark ages of modern Europe; it v 
by accident; for the purpoſe of the ſports v wa 


ſolely to exhibit a bloodleſs trial of ſtrength, 28. 


lity, and dexterity, _ In judicial combat alone 


Was the fight to be urged unto death. In tbe 
year one thouſand three hundred and ninety-cight, 
Morley, an Engliſh knight, a noted combatant i 
 fournaments, came into Scotland for the pup 


nd Was, for ſome time, honour. 


bly entertal 
At this court he was , however, accuſed of having 
ſtolen, or having attempted to ſteal, a precious cup 
of great value from the King's table. This accu- 

ſniorr produced a challenge'; but combat was for- 
biden: Morley Was, however, accompanied or 
followed to Berwick by ſeveral Scottiſh gentlemen, 
pho there propoſed to try their proweſs _ 
im. He firſt contended with Archibald Edmon- 
our Wilton, and Hugh Wallace, ſucceſſiyely, under aun 


alternately ſtrike each a certain number of blows, 


the two who ſhould, before the allotted number of ? 


ors, 

the Mſdlows were ſtruck, confeſs himſelf to be worlted, : 

waer ſhould at the end of the combat be overthrown, t 

ahne diſabled, was then to be accounted vanquiſhed, 

lood n his'adverſary to be adjudged the victor. Over 


oth Edmonſton and Wallace, Morley, on the ſame 
by, triumphed. On the day following, however, 
be was oppoſed by Sir Thomas Trail, who ſo mau- 
&d Morley, that the judge of the combat, an Eng- 
hman, interrupted the conteſt, to ſave Morley's 
lie; after which this champion offered no more 
bolting challenges to the warriours of Scotland. 
Morley was a Quixotic knight-errant, ſo enamoured 
Nhe fame of ee in 25 tournament, that 
| he 


s toSrer. U. 
of pang any coughty- Said kaights Cy : 


t'of Robert the Third. 133-165 / 


condition of conflict, that the combatants ſhouddd 


und then ceaſe from contending; and that he f 


Seer, II. 15 travelled at a great expence, through, different 
127143 bat, and ſtill triur 


ry, to any thing of that ſplendid fortune of which 


died, amid the miſery of want, and of the cruel 
that, at the deſire of Queen Annabella Drummond, 


' Rothſay,—celebrated at Edinburgh on the nortl 
fide of that town, and on the very ſcene, which 
was afterwards ſo much overflowed with water ai 


Loch; which was deſtined to be, after the reo 


a ſlaughter-houſe, to be enriched by horticulture 


Scotland, repairing thither in times of truce, 0 


1 
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countries, {till challenging knights, to. ſingle com. 


phing, or meeting. defeat and 
diſgrace. Having at laſt conſumed all his patri 
mony, without raiſing himſelf by his Enight-errant. 


his imagination had fondly dreamed, he at lf 


vexation of diſappointment.— It was on the jeꝛt in 
mediately before Morley's coming into Scotland, 


D 


there was a grand conteſt of twelve knights at the 
head of whom was her ſon, the young duke of 


to ſubſide into a lake; the famous NozTH 


lution of four centuries, drained, and again deſic 
cated; and if not to become again a Campus Mar 
tius for the ſpectacles of the | tournament, was 
however, to be defiled by the carnage and filth ol 


to be graced by a bridge worthy of ancient art, u 
be divided by a mound of earth, which, howere 
uſeful, ſhould ſeem to part it awkwardly into tue 
pits.—-Even in England the brave warriours 0! 


— 


. =g.652 =—= 2 19> 


ſeldom diſtinguiſhed themſelves by carrying av 
| ö 1 5 — 


* 
} 


of the tournament. 1 5 
preceding that David 4. B. 
eſence” I ; ng 


ie Secand of 


S 


honoursat-Richard's court, on ACs Hi od 
llaptry-. Amid the feſtivities © 

an ſaid to Wil- | 
 Crayford's companions, that 8 
nor: have been ſo. braye, 
| . Edward the 
Dale. r 


933 


bad. nin, 


in 5 upon another * was. 8 
ted to engage in a hold recounter with an Egg 
lh” knight, named. Piers Courtenay. .Courte- | 
By was gayly clothed in a new Sun or dovb- 

let, on which, was embroidered the fig al. 

can, with a line of writing from its 
„in the following words : 1 beer a: falcon, ir- 

e pinches at Hir, his deth is diebt 
108. was one of the moſt. fas 25 
he ſpear, then in Eng- 
"gh was aiterige —.— to the archbiſtiop of 
1 and was commonly known bythe appel- 

's champion, Let no ſooner 


* *% 
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| © Sker.l. had Dalzell remarked his emblem, and read the 
„ f A. D. inſcription, than he without delay, had à ney 
330-1415 doublet made for himſelf, with a magpie painted 
Au pon it, and theſe words repreſented as ifſuing 
from the magpie's bill ; T beer a Py pykkand at 
ane pes; quha ſo pykkis at her, I ſal pyk at his nit, 
——- in faith. This new device, with the inſcription of 
| 5 Dalzell, quickly ſtruck all eyes as being aſſumed 
1 in deriſion of Courtenay. A challenge was ſoon Wi n. 
* given and accepted. They agreed to combat on Will de 
2 | horſeback, agreeably to the regulations of the 
© tournament. When they armed themſelves, the en 
Scot, of purpoſe, left his helmet unfaſtened. The Wl 4 
conſequence of this was, that his head was quickly n 
| bared, expoſing his face indeed, but, at the ſame I ge 

time, enabling him to ſee more diſtinctly in what 

manner he ſhould beſt aim his ſtrokes, for the 

purpoſe of annoying his opponent. At the third 

mutual affault, therefore, he ſtruck the Engliſh- 

man on the face, and broke away ſeveral of his 

teeth. Courtenay enraged at the artiſice, com- 

' plained paſſionately to the King. Dalzell offered 

to fight with him again for two hundred pounds 

on the condition, that both ſhould in this neu 

| combat be, in all reſpects, equipped alike. Cour- 

tenay could notitefuſe the conditions. The match 

was made. But then, Dalzell, who was blind of 

an eye which he had loſt in the battle of Otter. 


. 8 burn, inſiſted that eee ſhould have one of 
. | 95 his 


is 


is 


dition to enter on equal terms into the propoſed A. D. 


atercations, and the threatening of a number of 
conteſts among the knights who eſpouſed the one 


more impreſſively, and with more of pi 


and all the mingled lights and ſhades of the man- _. mi 
pers of this intereſting „„ | 5 ___. 


is eyes likewiſe put out, in order to be in a con- rer. n. 


combat. This could not be; and after various 330146 | 
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or the ether ſide in the quarrel ; Courtenay, ſince 
he would not put.out his eye, was compelled to 
pay his two hundred pounds. Theſe are but ſmall 
matters, and may ſeem to be ſcarcely worthy of 
the dignity of- hiſtory ; yet they exhibit rhaps, 
fu ureſque 
eeft, than facts of greater oſtenſible importance, 
the very form and preſſure, the caſt, the colours, 


Sed kogit interea, ſugit irrevocabile tempus, 
, Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore. 


e Fordun, Lib. NV. 
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SECTION I.—Cnar. I. „ e 
- Reich of Janss the Her. 


MINORITY on the throne ; an adroihifivicion A. D. 

A of which the members, although not want: 
ing in either political or military talents, were how. Situation 
ever divided againſt one another by oppoſition of per- Eoglith 5 

ſonal intereſts, and therefore tore aſunder, inſtead men e 

ak guiding and impelling with one combination of © : 
eforts, the machine of government which was con= 
fded into their hands; conqueſts too extenſive for 

the military force which there was to retain them 
in ſubjection, and defend them againſt foreign 
foes; enemies on all ſides whoſe hoſtilities were 
inceſſant, and their hatreds inextinguiſhable,—be- 
cauſe their very exiſtence ſeemed to depend on the 
humiliation of the power of the'Engliſh; at home, 

a haughty, powerful, and factious nobility, com- 
mons who began, every day, to feel more ſenſibly 
their OWN ſirength, and more boldly to aſſert their 

| | 3 | 
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"IVR Jams himſelf had, during "oF captivity, Try 
ated, as at once to ithprels. the .world with the ja 
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1 = TRE a: bmi, t the « rhall's of the + ry ho x 
| | cherlſheC crit 26d pat unjoſt. preteniſions t >: the il be 
20 A - Crown : Theſe were the particulars compoſing the n 

55 grand features of the public. ,and political ſtate of I . 

England. at the time when the ſubjects of the 3 
young King of the Scots-ſent ambaſſadors to nego- ©» 
ciate his liberation Hut oft that captivity, in which ag 


; be had now been for eighteen years detaineds, & 


ring kis - moſt favourable expectations from his virtues and [Ho 


his mh, and to. perſuale the Engliſh, thathe is 


Iy-rreatment, Of this . manners of 
the age, James had received the full advantage. 
Not the priſpner of war, but detained in violation 
of the law of nations; 100 young to have ever 
yet exereiſed any actual hoſtilities, againſt che Eng 
lich; the heir to a crown; there was nothing in 
© - - theſe oireumſtances that could | induce the Engli 
A treat bim with negziigenee or harſhnefs. They 
es f - intrude 
855 35 shes, c. EE RD 
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do ſtructed him in the learning of the times; Y with- Seer, Ih ; 1/5 Ol 
de held him not from accompliſhing himſelf in the ex. 7 nh 

he exciſes of war; did not reſtrain him from acquiring, 45 
| that experience in the general concerns of human He 
he I life, and that acquaintance with the buſineſs of go-" 
o. rernment, and with the ſpirit of the politics A 
of | ge —which was requiſite to fit him for the repu -k 
cle diſcharge of thoſe high functions of ſove- „ 
rignty to which by his birth he wWas deſtined. 
james ſeemed to ſhew hinzſelf 1 not ungrateful for - 
ſo many courteſies and favours, At the requeſt of 
| Henry the Fifth he had endeavoured, although in 
nin, to detach the Scottiſh. auxiliaries from the 
ſervice of France. - His uncle and his couſins, the 1 
'uſurpers of his Crown, being devoted to the French + 
intereſts, ſeemed: thus to create a neceſſity . 
James's devoting himſelf to thoſe of England. 
Contriving to reconcile his love with his political in- 
tereſts, he wooed, and won for his ife, e e 
merſet, niece to Cardinal Beaufort; who partly by 8 
talents for intrigue, and partly by the natural influ- EINE 
ence of his rank, his wealth, his offices, and his con- 
lnguinity to the prince, was, at this time, the moſt 
325 member * the Ein adminiſtration®, EE 
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"of 1 in regard to the Engliſh, received with 


. a = no ungracious regard, by the miniſters 'of young 


! 


** 


25. Henry's power. The ranſom for the Scottiſh King 
was quickly fixed at an hundred thouſand 3 
ſterling. Half of this ſum was, by the influence of 
| Beaufort, remitted i in name of the dowry to James's 
Engliſh monarch, —for* the was the grand. daughter 
. of his grand - uncle. out of the royal treaſury, 
For the payment of the other half, aſſoon as it 
could be levied upon the people of Scotland; it 


Was ſtipulated- chat: a certain number of the FS g 


the Scortiſh nobles ſhould be ſent as hoſtages, im 

England; and that Upon their arrival, James bent 
be honourably diſmifſed. Henry's adminiſtration 
might now flatter themſelves, that, by this policy, 
they! had depriyed the French of their beſt reſour. 
ces for levies & gallant auxiliary troops, Beau: 
fort might i imagine that, by means of his niece, he 
' ſhould henceforth be, in a great meaſure, maſter of 


the politics of Scotland, and might find therea 
ſure reſource to ſupport his power in England. 


The Scots might indulge the fondeſt hopes of new 
order, felicity, and peace, to be charmed up from 


5 the boſom of political confuſion, diſcord, and up- 
For, by the very aſpect of their young monarch. 
DOR Even Albany and his ſons might be inclined to 
hope, that by this laſt myolumary ſervice to James, 
ox; kin ſhould have N in his e for 
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| 25 the 1 of their former. neglec of | him, ore "oe 
| and. of that long perſecution by which' their 1 N 
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f ges were delivered into the. hands of 
James was conducted homeward 23 


; bad apparent] y laboured to exti h “. | 
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* BY "py oy, 


fir as 10 | the confines of 555 own. Kingdom, . 


"cul of Set "her brother, with a ſplendid 
V of attendants. He, was. here eagerly rece 
. Wh by the nobles. of. | is Kingdom, who thronge 
+ neet him. and was con conduQte 1 in great joy and 
pomp | to. aburgh. After remaining ſor a hort 


ume in Edinburgh, . be 
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roceeded, to Scone, whis 
„ and burgeſſes, had been; 


. 
. . 
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the ceremonies of 8 
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1 the. Soha il: by 

tion, His couſin, the duke of Albany, had the 
honour of ſeating. him- upon the throne: The reli- 
gious rites were performed by Trail, archbiſhop of 
dt Andrew's : : The biſhops, nobles, and other 
eminent men of the aſſembly, 4 tood around, while 
theſe ſacred offices were celebrated. James was 
w in the twenty-ſeventh year. of his age, When 
be far himſelf thus ſeated in peace, upon the 
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Sa The next'objet of he Parliament's xr, 


is Cuar: J. 


che coronatio of their King, was, to make proyi. 


4 a fon for the "ſupport. of his regal dignity, and for 


A ſubſidy 


2 BY 


his Parlia- 


remained due. For theſe purpoſes, it was readi 


ment. 


x * 


payment of that moiety of his ranſom which ſtil 


agreed by a Parliament exceedingly diſpdſed in 
the firſt ardour of untried loyalty, to gratify the 
wiſlies of their monarch; that a taxation ſhould | 


be levied over the whole kingdom, for the ſpace 
of two years ſucceſſively, at the rate of twelve 


pence out of every pound of rents from -landz 
1 0 whether pertaining to Tpiritual or to temporal pro- 


prietors, and of four pennies in the pound of the 
total value of all moveable goods. Such a taxa 


tion, although new, and therefore likely to be felt 


as grievouſly burthenſome by all ranks of men, 
but eſpecially by the commons who had not like 


many of the barons, their children to redeem out 


of captivity; was, however, the only reſource which 


5 now remained, to anſwer” the ends for which it 
was deſigned. The rapacity of Albany's family, 


and of other nobles who had with them ſhared 


the ſpoils of the Crown, had alienated Almoſt all 
the royal domains: The cuſtoms levied upon the 


0M fly 
to e191 
1.79% 8 "i 


| dents of ward and relief, and other feudal ſervi-| 


exportation or Importation of articles of merchan- 
dize, were, comparatively, but ſmall.. The inci- 


tudes due from the immediate vaſſals of the 
0 a e Crown, 
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the releaſe of the hoſtages in England, by the 


granted to 


* 


. Joor 4 msroRY oF: * SCOTLAND. | 


r Crown, were. far from bing. adequate to fapply TY 10 
: de defieiency: And James ſaw. himſelf almoſt Heh, 
r deſtitute of the gifts of fortune, even now when he 5 „ 8 
e ve 2 monarch in the midſt of his ſubjects, 
mie he had languiſhed in diſtant captivity... But an ee. 
ly WHY {eſt this new experiment of taxation ſhould prove * i e 
n inadequate to the end propoſed; an inqueſt was 
e io decreed. to be made concerning thoſe . 1 
d which, although now alienated, had belonged. = 
e Wl the Crown, during any of the three reigns im- 
„e nediately foregoing. Theſe meaſures, obviouſly 

is WY dated by James's own diſcerning Judgment and 

o- Wl frmdecifion, might teach his barons to conceive ſome Fi 
ic i uxious expectations of the energetic. government 

2- Wl ofthe opening reign, For the firſt year, the tax dili- - 
lt WY gently collected under the direction of William, 5 
n, Wl biſhop of Dumblane, and Walter, abbot. of Inch- St 
ke WF Columb, afforded the ſum of fourteen: thouſand „„ 
ut I nerks. But, on the ſecond year it yielded a um 
ch I b extremely trifling, and that paid with ſuch uni- 5 
it I rerſal murmurs, complaints, and threats; that 
h, James was forced to abandon, for a time, the plan 
ed of taxation, to which he had not again recourſe 
all all the tenth year of his actual W . e 
che 9 of 5 | 9 1 
n- ol Nn che levying of 1 tax went on flowly, bits. 1885 
ci- MW nithout affording a revenue adequate to the expecta- thebarons 55 
i- tions and Beceflities of the monarch, 7” not vith- 
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he muſt provide for the ſupport of his regal dig 


the commons. Already were the nobles, Pollef- 
ſors of lands acquired by recent grants from the 
Crown, generally alarmed. Having ſo readily 


James's knowledge of the Engliſh policy, had ſog- 
geſted to him; their firſt hopes were, that this 
reſource alone might fo amply ſupply all the wants 


perceiving that the reſource of taxation was wholly 
1 inadequate to his wants; they began now to conſpire 

5 ſecretly together, and even to menace more open- 

1 ly my, and diſappointment to his ſchemes*.. 


out irritating and alienating. the minds bc many of 


that the Crown could not have been reduced to 
2 that extreme indigence i in which James had found 
itz; had its poſſeffions and revenues not been waſte- 
ah fully dilapidated during the three preceding reigns, 
- but particularly during the adminiſtration of the 
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his ſubjects: The inqueſt which had been inſtitu- 
ted. concerning the crown- lands, began to evince 


late duke of Albany. James now clearly fay 
what he had been before inclined to believe; that 


nity by reſuming from the nobility, not by taxing 
agreed to the idea of taxation, a meaſure which 


of their ſovereign, as to leave him under no necel- 
fity to diſturb them in the poſſeſſion. of lands to 
which many of them might ſuppoſe that they had a 
now full preſcriptive right. But, ſeeing how much 
farther the ſcope of James's purpoſes tended, and 
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Bor, Jae Was p bots f in Ki own n perſonal ie? 7 _— 
talents... The admiration of choſe abilities for ge- — 2 
jernment which he had, even thus early diſplay- 55 = _ | 
el, truck the hearts of his enemies with diſmay = No TO 
ee bad not yet loſt that popularity with Which rous acti- . | 
de whole nation lately met his return; nor was the — 4 5 e 1 8 

nemory of the weak yet impotently sen 1 
fray of Albany and his father, already forgotten. . 1235 3 
With the promptitude of reſolution, not of a man „ 
a who decides haſtily, becauſe he knows no reaſon e 
8 or taking one part rather than another; but F 
nan whoſe mind i is capable of ready deciſion, be- 1 ; 
auſe it is firm, comprehenſive, and. continually. W 
tive ; James inſtantly called his Parliament a Son 
together, and propoſed for their immediate | fanc- Rs 
tion and execution, thoſe meaſures, . Which the ill . 
. bocceſs of the taxation, the reſult of the inquelt, e 

nd the riſing tempeſt of conſpiracy, appeared to LS. 
demand. Conſpiracy had begun to ſtrengthen and 
declare itſelf by leagues among the diſcontented 
nobles ; and ſuch leagues were declared unlawful "= 
de Had forbidden. Treaſonable attempts to ſow dil. „5 

{enſion between the King and his people, were 5 
brbidden under the penalties of death and V 
kiture. Even againſt perſons 1 who although „ 
ſlxes not openly engaging in rebellion, ſhould, TT 
th bovever. ſecretly, lend ſupport and favour to rebels, ff 
the puniſhment of confiſcation was: denounced. 4d The. 
10 bie Sy to theſe menſures, before W 
| | 22 > ” enemies „„ 
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. Srcr. I. 
Cuar-l. - 
a Teſolution, rage, and fear, into which his bold 


A. D. 
1424.30. 


Albany 
and his 
ſons in 
. confine- 
ment. 


I Stewart, the youngeſt ſon of the duke of Albany, 
who, in contempt or kindneſs had been left at li- 


der arreſt, or had poſſibly made his eſcape from 
the vigilance of the King's officers ; ſeizing the 


very ſame time, arreſted and caſt into confinement, 


bany, his two eldeſt ſons, the earls. of Lennox, 
Douglas, Angus, and Dunbar, with more 2 
| 9 n barons“. e ne: 


7 55 diſarmed, and left without any head to ſo. 


barons who had been ſeized, many ſoon appeared 


tained in impriſonment, were not. brought to any 
immediate trial. But, againſt the chiefs who had 
ſo long uſurped the royal authority, and plotted to 
extinguiſh the family of the King; meaſures mote 


4 
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enemies ſhould recover from that perplexity of ir. 


activity had neceſſarily thrown them; James, at the 


in different caſtles, his couſin the duke of Al. 


Ws, 


| By this blow fo boldly 3 bis enemies were 
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ment, or to direct conſpiracy. Of the inferior 


to be entirely free from. all guilty purpoſes againſt 
their ſovereign and his government; and theſe 
were quickly ſet at liberty. Others, although de- 


fatally ſevere, were requiſite. While James per- 
haps heſitated. to conſign the necks of his own 
near kindred to the axe of the executioner ; James 


berty, when his father and brothers were put ut 


1 


fortreſs of e on the iſle of the ſame 
| | r 
+ Fordun — 
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nden, ae e he eircumavent ” un | 
he King 60 Mi: Red-- J _ Air of e 


or N de monarch's rage: His Parliament now unani- 
ed nouſly devoted to obey his pleaſure,” paſſed ſome 


| ins rer. 1. 
0 


| *. I. of 


uld, whom he ſurpriſed in the town with but few 
nendants; and after committing as many furi- 
ouſly vengeful acts as he dared to undertake; made 
bis eſcape. into Ireland; carrying with him the 
nile and ſons of his brother” Walter. Theſe auda- 
dous outrages of young Stewart, kindled up all 


alt A ad prohibiting emigration to Ireland, andreſtrif.. 


ele ing ingreſs from it, for the purpoſe of checking 155 
terecurſe which the exiled rebel might 


de- y I 
I trive/to maintain with the weſtern parts of 'Scot- 
ad d. And to fruſtrate! any farther attempts in 
to tour of the ſtate · priſoners; a ſpe: ; 
ore Bl the Parliament was appointed again to take place at 
per. Stirling, e cant and final condemnation” or 


dy meeting of 
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ny, 50 tiling, thy: were 3 before an at . . 
l. ie of their peers; an aſſize of a number of the deaih. 


un. noſt eminent enz of the Tan ee whom 
rom * You, III. W Ce 6 were 
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me '* Wieden XVI 0 XV Sb 15120 vn. 
ame skene's Acts: Hume's Hiſtory of the Douglaſſes, P. 137 
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_ ſuffered by themſelves, had procured their imyri. 


of the revenues of the Crown, of a diſorderly 


with James and his judges, to determine them to 


- « earldoms of * Menteith, and 5 8 were, by 


father. in- law, were the only perſons brought to 
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were even ſeveral of - thoſe men wh ole Alliance ta 
the principal offenders; or ſuſpected i intrigues with 
them, or reſentment of injuries apprehended or 


ſonment at the ſame time when the duke of Al. 
bany and his ſons were firſt put under atreſt. 
Albany and his ſons, with the earl of Lennox his 


trial. Their crimes of conſpiracy againſt the 
King's dignity and ſafety, of a rapacious alienation 


abuſe of that delegated -authority which had re- 
mained i in their hands while the King was a cap- 
tive; were glaringly manifeſt. Other cauſes for 
their condemnation, exiſting in the long perſecu· 
tion of the monarch's family by theirs ; in the impo- 
* ſlibility of James's eſtabliſhing himſelf with full au- 
thority in his kingdom, while they ſurvived in their 
preſent opulence and power; in the neceſlity of 
forfeitures to ſupply a fund for the ſupport of the 
dignity of the Crown; weighed perhaps eyen more 


the condemnation of the accuſed princes, than the 
guilt of any crimes that were openly alledged and 
proved againſt them at their trial. They were 
condemned to capital puniſhment ;\ and were with- 
out delay publicly beheaded on the Caſtlehill of 
Stirling ; while the dukedom of Albany, with the 


their 
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heir cdndemnation and execution, forfeited to thefier 1 


vl 


. 


Crown: On the ſame day were executed, by W id 
node of puniſhment more -atrociouſly cruel, five 42 
of the followers of James Stewart, now a fugitive 
in Ireland; who had been ſeized before they could 
nabe their eſcape after their maſter. | Theſe un- 
ſortunate men were torn in pieces between horſes; 

to Wl nd their diſſevered limbs were then hung in chains; 
he Wl —a ſpecies of puniſhment" apparently new in Scot- 
on Bf nd, and ſo adverſe to the ſpirit of the criminal law 
ly Wl of the feudal ſyſtem; that it ſeems to deſerve to be 
re. :ſcribed rather to thoſe rules of policy and juſtice, 
p: which were now eagerly borrowed from the faſhion= +. - 
or I ible volumes of the civil law, for the correction 
u. ind enlargement of the fendal. Not ſatiſied, while 
0. the fort of Inch-Merin in Lochlomond was as yet. 
u:. in the hands of a rebel. garriſon, the ſervants of the 
er I fogitive - James Stewart; the King "immediately | 
or (ent againſt it a conſiderable force, under the com- ET 
nc i mand of ſeveral barons of the weſtern counties, | 

re After withſtanding a few days of ſiege, that forta- 

e üce was ſurrendered. Thus awfully Was treaſon 

he puniſhed ;' ; and thus ſucceſsfully was Tebellion 

nd quſted®. GW 42: op be ry et 4" 1 
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Win "OPM e puniſhment Aen. the 
guilty, and humbled the arrogant among his „ 
faßten; be * however careful not to urge 1 
by e ae e err pe one Þ 1 
» Eoſdem quos ſupra. | 
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his ſeverity farther than political neceſlity ſeemed 


. to require. Almoſt all thoſe other barons who 


— 


General 
train of 
James's 
govern- 
ment. 


ſolaced and amuſed his leng captivity. Frequent 
| meetings of his Parliaments ſtill confirmed the 
reign of law, and enlarged the code of its regula- 
tions with new acts, correſponding to the new 


and liberal ideas of diſtributive juſtice. To aug: 


to be, one day, the miſerable ſpouſe of Lewis the 


had been put under arreſt with Albany, his ſous, 
and Lennox, were ſoon ſet at liberty. The leyy- 
ing of that taxation which had excited the mur. 
murs of the people, not ſo much that it was griev. 


. ous, as becauſe it was a burthen they were unac- 


cuſtomed to bear; was diſcontinued aſſoon as its 


unpopularity had been clearly evinced, or rather 


aſſoon as forfeiture had provided other ſources of 


revenue, to ſupport. the dignity. of the Crown, 
Amid that vigilance and prompt activity with which 


he watched and met the exigencies of his internal 
government; James found occaſionally leifure to 
cultivate-thoſe elegant arts of which the ſtudy had 


demands of altering manners, and of more corred 


ment his domeſtic. comforts, a daughter was, with- 
in a ſhort time, born to him; Margaret, deſtined 


Eleventh, the moſt odious and tyrannical, but the 


moſt politic and fortunate of almoſt. all the kings 
of France. Ambaſſadors from France courting the 
| renewal of the ancient alliance between the French 


and Scottiſh kings, were graciouſly received, en- 
| tertained 


F 
N - 
Fr 
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d bins with royal nivpiificence; Ind eration Seer. +0 

0 the objects of their embaſſy. James gladly: renew: r. 

% Wd the ancient treaty, promiſed hisinfant-daughter , 

. Wis marriage to the dauphin, and forbade! not the 

r- J Ccottiſh youth to obey the call of glory, and re! 

. uir to contend under the banners of France againſt 

o- Wl heir. Engliſh foes. But, he would not fo far 

s chouſe the intereſts and the quarrel of his French! 
lies, as for their ſake to plunge immediately into 

f WM: new war with England. Vet, to arm the com- 

u. nonalty more effectually than they had hitherto 

h deen armed, againſt the yeomanry of England, he 

J inftituted many new regulations for the encourage. 

o nent of archery ; and enforced them with all the 

d Leight of parliamentary ſanctions, and with all the 

it WM ngilance and energetic activity of his own execu 

e {Whine power. So wiſe, ſo happily tempered between 

. nioderation and rigour, was the whole tenor 'of 

lis government; that although ſome ſecret reſent- 

d nent might ftill lurk in the breaſts of ſurviving | 

g. WM friends of the princes who had been put to death; 

h- Bf yet none dared: again to conſpire, or to riſe in op 

xl WM rebellion againſt their King: although the nobles 

ic n general might regard with anxious jealouſy ſuch - 

ic n augmentation as James's perſonal abilities ac- Zh 

* quired to the power of the Crown; yet they dared. 

ie WF not to attempt reſiſtance : although the commons 

ch night find cauſe of complaint, as well in the ſtrict- 

n. ele with which the exerciſes of archery were en- 

d 5 DE forced, 


ar. > 
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sver. 1 forced, as in the newneſs of rhat taxation which I att 


CuAr, 


wu their murmurs alone had prevented from becom. var 
122 > ing a more regular and permanent ſource of public I bm 
revenue; yet even they roſe in no popular tumulu I or 
to check and reſiſt the courſe of the laws. Anu 
embaſſy from England, in the mean time, iroveto dan 
win James from the alliance of the French, aud vit 
from giving his daughter in marriage to the ſon of 
their king; but could neither divert him from per. 
ſevering in that doubtful neutrality which his dil. 
cernment of the true intereſts of his kingdom Kill 
induced him to maintain; nor ſeduce him to vio- 
late his . eee faith in gr ah to the ee 

bars his eee 


HH 


Acts of Ne this wor: ca ets and this 
juſtice a- 

gainſt the progreſs of public affairs; the concerns of his in- 
1 
Clans. 


ternal government, which was the grand theatre df 
his ambition and his glory, called James to a ſort 
of new conqueſt of the barbarous clans of the 
north. The peculiarity of their Gaelic ſpeech, the 
remoteneſs of their country from the acceſs of or. 
der and civility, and the ſavage rudeneſs and ferocity 
of their manners, rather than any refractory denial 
5 of fealty to the Scottiſh Crown, had hitherto held 
theſe clans in a ſtate of lawleſs anarchy. At times, 
the ſovereign or his en Wen e! was peace - 
: 5 ts 3 
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< athe Fogliſh WeEORY minis make a progreſs north. Ser. „ 

nard, and exerciſe upon | thoſe. diforderly hordes. . 

ome terribly rigorous examples of criminal juſtice, 4 1 - 7 

for a moment, the example might impreſs a gene- 1 

An al and falutary. terrour. - But, no ſooner was the —— | | 

langer over, the arm of the executive government „ 

ad vithdrawn,: and its eye averted elſewhere, than the 

of beds, the rapine, all the lawleſs licentiouſneſs of 

er. de clans, were {till renewed: even with wilder and 

1c nore ſavage frenzy than before. Never had theſe 

ul ends riſen to a greater height than in this firſt 

10. period of James's reign, before he could ſind lei- 

ie to make his firſt juſticiary progreſs into the 
counties of the north. The diſtrict of Strathna- 
rer particularly, was inhabited by the clan of the 

hi, MY Mackays, whoſe reſtleſs ferocity was inceſſantly 5 

in. employed in ſome enterpriſe of rapine or bloody 

dr conteſt, with their neighbours, Angus Dow Mac- 

on u, the chieftain of Strathnaver, with his ſon Neill, 

the and all the warriours of their clan, in the year one 

the Wl thouſand four hundred and twenty-ſix, made a 

or. nraging inroad into Caithneſs, to ſpoil the diſtrict, 

ity and bring away a booty in cattle and other goods. 

nal At Harpiſdell, they were oppoſed by the men of 

eld Caithneſs in a deſperate battle, from which neither 

es; WM Party came off victorious. The feud was relent: 

ace ily proſecuted with all the fiend. like malignity, | 

in che perſevering vigilance and activity, the artful 

ſtratagems, the carnage- enjoying fury of ſavages; 
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—— preſs and puniſh this and other ſimilar diſorders, vrt 


nsr. 


 defiles, on the heights of their mountains, amid 
their marſnes, they might have lurked ſecure fron T 


a be Bo 
when N came in os, to. — to re. f 
Againſt theſe chieftains and their followers in their 


own territories, open force, however powerful, 
would have been employed in vain. Within their 


capture by any foreign purſuer. James knew toil f 


avail himſelf even of thoſe artifices and ſtratagens I ha 


in which theſe people themſelves excelled. ITbe d 


to puniſ their crimes, that he had come. No 
| ſooner, however, were they within his power at 
Inverneſs, than he arreſted, and brought them to 


 chieftains of Sutherland and Caithneſs were allured 
to repair to their Sovereign's Court and Parliz 


ment at Inverneſs, as if it had been fimply to do 
them honour and receive their loyal homage, not 


trial. Some were beheaded, ſome hanged, many 7 
diſperſed in cuſtody inta different caſtles of the , 
Lowland barons, Others were treated with lenity, 6 
and ſent home i in honour, to maintain the King's . 
peace among their clans. Angus Dow Mackay, WW .. 
being now old and infirm, and having had the 5 
addreſs to recommend himſelf to the King's ro i 
your, was. ſent away in peace. His ſon Neill, 2 z 
younger man, in the full vigour of his ſtrength 7 


former feuds, was ſent in e to the caſtle 


and faculties, appearing more likely to renew the 


of 


. 1 
- f o o 
_- 
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f the Baſs, where he was long to remain aStcr. I, 
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Nox were che pin f Sutherland and Caith - Tranſac- 


tions in 


neſs, the only clans, againſt which James found it the Minh - 
at this time neceſſary to draw the ſword of juſtice, e. 
The Lord of the Iſles, who was alſo, by inheritance 
from the father of his mother, now earl of Roſs 
had, however, rather uſurped this earldom, than 
obtained any legal enfeoffment of it, under the 
weak, inefficient regency of the late duke of Al- 
bany. Albany had himſelf claimed the ſucceſſion; 
and had failed to make his claim effectual, ſolely 
in conſequence of the remoteneſs of Roſs- hire, 
is contiguity to the Weſtern Iſles, and the great 
* power of the inſular chieftain and his fami- 
James determined to diſpoſſeſs Alexander 
; the diſputed earldom,” and to annex it to 
the domains of the Crown; either as an eſtate of 
teff, which by the failure of the lineal heirs male of 
is ancient poſſeſſors, devolved upon the ſovereign 
8 the Lord. Paramount; or as a poſſeſſion of right 
pertaining. to the family of Albany, and forfeited 
vith the reſt of their lands and honours. Alex- „ 
ander of the Iſles perſiſted in uſurping the fieff of his 
grandfather. To ſeize the earldom of Roſs, was one 
„ =: Dr44 principal 
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— through theſe northern counties. At the approach 
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principal end of James“ $ preſent juſticiary Progreſy 


of his ſovereign, the inſular chieftain was alarmed 
and confounded ; and being allured into his King', 


preſence, before he had entered into any well con. 


certed ſcheme of open rebellion; ſuffered himſelf to 
be eaſily perſuaded to ſubmit to James's pleaſure, 
and either to. reſign all his pretenſions to the con- 
teſted earldom, or at leſt to hold it on ſuch condi. 


tions as James choſe to diftate. A momentary 


reconciliation thus took place between the monarch 
and this proud baron, It was, however, on both 
ſides, probably inſincere; by Macdonald conſented 
to, only for the purpoſe of extricating himſelf out 
of the danger to which he was expoſed at his ſo. 
vereign's court; propoſed from the King, merely 
as a temporary expedient, to conceal his purpoſes 


till he could aſſemble a force ſufficient to break 
the ſtrength of that moſt powerful and turbulent 


of the clans. No ſooner, therefore, had the chiet 
tain returned from the King's preſence to his own 
domains, than he renewed all his former offences, 
and uſurped the dominion of Roſsſhire, with even 
more of impotent tyranny than he had before ex. 


erciſed. James, who although he had returned 


ſouthward from Inverneſs, had not however vith. 


drawn his attention from the affairs of the High 
lands, inſtantly muſtered an army of his faithful 


military vaſlals, and repaired again northward with 
| purpoſes 
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purpoſes of ſtern vengeance. Macdonald's amm beck. - 


mounted now to no fewer than ten thouſand 
nen: He had burnt Inverneſs, the ſcene of his en, 
former humiliation, and was furiouſly advancing | 
to ravage the more ſouthern counties, and to 
wenge himſelf of all thoſe loyal tribes who had 
lately at Inverneſs, ſupported the'royal authority. 
At the news of his ſovereign's approach, he again 
retired, The royal army ſtill advanced. On a 


J noor in Lochaber, the two hoſts encountered each 


* other in battle. At ſight of the royal banner, two 

„ overful tribes, the Clan-Chattan and the Clans 

oy Cameron, deſerting Macdonald, with whom they 

Fu tad come into the field, ſeaſonably took part with 

5 the King, and thus eminently contributed to the 

Fe lecifive victory which he here gained.—Soon after, 

3 he Clan-Chattan, in a ſudden fray which happen- 

ty ed while they were met together at church, cut of . 
nm the Clan-Cameron almoſt to a man.— The inſular 
at chief, after the battle in Lochaber, no longer 

js ible to make head againſt the King's troops; 

5. ay his country ſeized in the King's name, and 

2 vas himſelf hunted about from one lurking- place 

ned o another, till he at laſt began to deſpair altoge- 

my ther, even of his perſonal ſafety. In this miſer- 

105 ble plight, he contrived to find his way ſecretly to 


bful Ldinburgh, to which the King had now returned 

there in a garb of the moſt abje@ ſubmiſſion and 

extreme diſtreſs, caſt himſelf at the monareh's feet 
DO —_ 


— 
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on a high holiday, before the altar in the chapel of 


implored his ſovereign” s ' mercy, declaring his 
| readineſs to ſubmit to whatever the King might 
think good to command concerning his life and 
fortunes. His life was, upon this ſubmiſſion, ſpared; 
but he was ſent in confinement to the caſtle of 
Tantallan, there to remain -under the cuſtody of 
Douglas, earl of Angus. His mother too, from 


whom came all his pretenſions to the earldom of 


Roſs, was enjoined to retire from worldy affairs, 
and in the nunnery of I Columb- Kill, to ſpend 
her laſt days in making her peace with heaven— 
But, while this train of negotiation and war with 


the Lord of the Iſles was lengthened out, and be- 


fore it could be brought to a termination ſo happy 


for the King's authority ; other feuds were {till re- 
newed among others of the northern clans ; feuds 


| which did not indeed originate in a direct oppoſi 


tion to the royal authority, but which could not 


be proſecuted otherwiſe than in contempt of it. 


The Mackays murthering the poſſeſſor of the 


| eltate of Freſhwick, became obnoxious to the ſo⸗ 


vereign's criminal juſtice, on account of this flag- 
rant violation of that public peace which it was his 


duty to guard. Murray, chieftain of a ſubdiviſion 


of another clan, was commiſſioned to- ſeize the 
prime offender, Thomas Mackay. Murray, by his 


Remer and ene, won 2 Morgan and Neill, 
the 
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the brothers. of Thomas, to afliſt bim in ſeiz- Szcr. I, * 
Car. I. 
ing the criminal. He was ſeized. and executed at 


luverneſs; and his lands were beſtowed upon 
Murray, by whoſe loyal exertions he had been 


brought to juſtice. Then Murray, to reward his. 


coadjutors, who had betrayed their brother, gave. 


x” 
1425-37- - 


them his own two daughters in marriage; and not 


without permiſſion from the earl of Sutherland, v went 


to put them in poſſeſſion of the eſtate of Angus 
Dow Mackay; who was odious to the King, was 
vorn out with the infirmities of age, had not his ſon 
at hand to fight his battles, and had been already 
leſtined to ruin and diſpoſſeſſion by the primary 


compact between Murray and his two ſons-in-law.. * 


The baſtard ſon of Angus Dow met the invaders | 
ata place named Drum. ne- coul; and oppoſing them 
vith all the force of his tribe, and with the moſt . 


deſperate and ſavage valour ; defended his father in 
a battle which was obſtinately prolonged, till few, 


on either fide, were left alive. Old Angus Dow 


being carried out, when the fight was thus at an 


end, to view the bloody field, was ſlain by an arrow 
from the bow of a ſurvivor of the invaders” party 
vho had lurked behind a buſh after all his fellows 
vere ſlain. The invaſion was indeed defeated ; 
but almoſt all the invaded, as well as the invaders, 
vere thus deſtroyed :, And the baſtard-ſon of An- 
zus Dow, who although ſeverely wounded, out- 
ined the baus, was obliged: to flee from the angry 

up | purſuit 
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purſuit of the earl of Sttherlands and leck his 
ſafety in the Weſtern Illes. The mutual flauphter 
of theſe furious tribes by one another” s hands, ſo 
effectually anſwered the purpoſes of public juſtice; 


that James did not find it neceſſary to exert his 


authority upon the ſurviving offenders, otherwiſe 
than by the ſubordinate miniſtration of his ſheriff, 


x juſticiaries, and Karls“. e wn 


1430. 


Feſtivities 


at Court, 
and other 
cYcnts. 


but James ſurvived to reign after his father. At 
the ceremony aſſiſted Archibald, earl or Douglas, 


Among theſe was William the ſon and apparent 
ha: of the earl of: Do —_ John the ſon of Simeon 


twin princes, whom his queen bore to him in 
the month of October, in the year one thouſand 


the kingdom. Among thoſe gracious acts of royalty 
by which James on this occaſion ſtrove to gratify his 
ſubjects, was, the conferring of the honour of knight- 
hood upon a number of noble youths who were the 


Janxs- s attention was now cllawhers more agree 
ably engaged. His own wiſhes, and thoſe of hi 
ple, were now happily anſwered by the birth of 


four hundred and thirty. The two royal infants 
were with great pomp baptized, at the monaſtery 
of the Holy Rood, by the names of Alexander and 
James; of whom the firſt-born died in infancy, 


and many others of the moſt eminent barons in 


knights and companions in arms of his infant ſons- 


Logan 
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ans? 


nd the vengeance he had exerciſed upon ſo many 


Ls of t Reſtalrig, James 1 the ſon af rer a5 


William Crichton the King's chancellor, with the he 


ſon and heir of William Borthwick of Borthwick. are, 
—Yet theſe feſtivities, and this cordial union of 

he King with his ſubjects, could not remove that 
nutual jealouſy which the ſeverity of his juſtice, 


of the greater barons, with his ambition to,exalt = 
the majeſty of the Crown; had excited between 
tim and his nobles. In the year. following, he 
found it neceſſary to put the earl of Douglas 
and John Kennedy, both his nephews, under 
areſt, and to ſend them into confinement in his 
aſtles. - It might be merely jealouſy in the mo- 
urch's own breaſt, or the. falſe, inſidious ſug- 
geſtions of ſome of his unfaithful ſervants, that 
drove James to this meaſure, But, the deci- 
ive yigour and boldneſs with which he was ac- 
cuſtomed to anticipate riſing, conſpiracy and rebel- * 
lon, had hitherto proved the grand ſecurities of 
lis reign. When his wrath was appeaſed, or 
vien the danger which he ſtrove to prevent by 
their impriſonment, was over; James liſtened to the 
nterceſſion of his queen and nobles in favour of 

the impriſoned barons; and at the time of the 
neeting of his Parliament at Perth in the month 
of October in the year one thouſand: four hundred 

ad thirty-one, ſet at liberty both Douglas and 
Near, "ad v was fully reconciled to them, —Do- , 
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feated a troop which this Alan, with Alexander 
earl of Marre, had conducted againſt him; z and 
having then fled from the monarch's wrath, and 
taken refuge in Ireland : The King began to ſee, 
that it would be vain to hope for any permanent 


| nald Balloch, coofin to the Lord of the es, hay. 
I ing, in the mean time, -excited new diſturbances, 


rous people of Roſsſhire and the Hes, otherwise 
than through the intervention of Macdonald whom 
he had detained in confinement. At the fame 
parliament, therefore, he ſet Macdonald alſo at li 
berty; and reſtoring to him the forfeited earldom 


Iſles; ſent him to re-eſtabliſh order within his do- 
mains, and to cauſe the King's peace to be reſped. 
ed by the clans who were attached to Macdonald's 


of that Duchy of Touraine which the gratitude of 
Charles the Seventh of France had formerly be- 
ſtowed upon his father. This permiſſion was cali 
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and new oppoſition to the royal authority in Roſs 
ſhire; having ſlain Alan earl of Caithneſs, and de. 


compoſure of the diſturbances among the barba. 


of Roſs, as well as his former principality of the 


cauſe, —The earl of Douglas, in the mean time, 
called abroad by the neceſſities of his affairs in 
France, and fearful that James's wrath, when next 
kindled againſt him, might perhaps prove mortal; 
ſought permiſſion to go abroad to take poſſeſſion 


ly granted by James; who although jealous of the tu 


power of Douglas, ſeems to haye wanted any j 
pretext 


v0 v HISTORY: O 80 LAND. 


pretexts to cut bim off; yy was therefore: nor6eer Le 
forry to ſee this powerful earl. go into a ſort a 


wk, 


honourable exile, where he could not—either by ,* of 
combination with his fellow- ſubjects, or even by 
the Teſpe& with which the monarch found it ne- 


ceſſary to treat ſo potent a baron, —overawe the 
royal authority, or check the execution of any new 


neaſures which James might be induced to take 


we 
* 2 7 


ſor the purpoſe of enlarging the prerogatives, and ü 


zugmenting the poſſeſſions of the Crown. In the 
abſence of the earl of Douglas himſelf, and during 


the reign of ſuch a prince as James, it was impoſ- 


ible that there ſhould not ariſe many occations 


for diminiſhing that exorbitant juriſdiction, which 


the earls of Douglas had gradually acquired, for 
detaching many of the dependents on their houſe, 
and for even reducing perhapy « their eſtates vithia ; 


narrower limits“. 


Tun concerns of trade, and the pied "ge 1 | 
tention to 

the inte- 
reſts of 
trade; and 


kingly correſpondence with foreign princes and 
lates, were, in the mean time, not negleCted by 
james. Among the ſtatutes enacted in his fre- 


quent parliaments, many had for their object the 


regulation of the concerns of money, navigation, 
and commerce. A large Italian veſſel had in Octo- 


ber, in the year one thouſand four hundred and 
twenty-five, been broken by a tempeſt in Leith- 


Vor. III. | wo e e 70 : 8 2 Road, i 755 
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Road, and its. ſhattered remains caſt on ſhore at 


wa Granton. By this and other ſimilar incidents, the 


A. D. 
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neceſſity was ſuggeſted of a law to regulate the 
property of ſhipwrecked veſſels and their cargoes : 


And James took care to have it enacted by his 


_ parliament, that the ſhipwrecked veſſels of any 


nation ſhould be either plundered and appropri. 
ated, or ſpared, juſt as the people of that nation 
were themſelves wont to act, in regard to Scottiſh 
ſhips wrecked upon their coaſts ; for the laws of 
nations were as yet far from being univerfally af. 
certained and obſerved in Europe, in reſpect to 
the objects of navigation and commerce; and the 


principle of equal retaliation borrowed from the 


law of Moſes, through the medium of the canons 


of the church, had ſtill an extenſive operation in 


the ſyſtem of the laws of Scotland. Offended 
with the States of Flanders, James had commanded 


his Scottiſh merchants to transfer their trade for a 


time from the harbours of Flanders, to the port of 
Middelburgh in Zealand, An embaſſy from the 


Flandrians came to appeaſe his reſentment for the 
Injuries ſuffered by the Scottiſh merchants in their 


harbours, before the King's return out of England, 


and to ſolicit his permiſſion for his merchants once 


more to trade with them as formerly. Their con- 
cCeſſions and excuſes, and the new privileges they 
offered to win back the Scottiſh trade, prevailed; 

5 and James poſting the renewal of a commercial 


7 intercourſe, 


as ww». }2}V A — — — DD * 
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| intercourſe, which atouniifhd to be beneficial to hiss 8 hu 


ſubjeQs. For ſome time immediately previous econ.” , 

this new commercial treaty, the Flemings had even Kh 
25-37+ 

granted letters of marque againſt the ſhips of Scot- his policy - 

nd, and inflicted innumerable miſchiefs upon the" reſpec. 

Scottiſh trade, which chiefly the reverence enter. tations. 

ined for the character of James among foreign 

nations, now induced them thus gladly to forbear. 

Since the death of Margaret of Norway, heireſs of 

the Scottiſh Crown, the intercourſe between Nor- 

way and Scotland had been almoſt wholly ſuſpend- 

ed. The tribute for the Hebudian Ifles, and the 

remains of thoſe ſums ef money which had become 

due to Eric of Norway, from the inheritance of - 

his wife and daughter, remained ſtill due from 

Scotland to the Norwegian Crown. To renew, 

therefore, the ancient intercourſe with Norway, 

and to fix equitable terms for the payment of the | 

debt, ſuch as might avert any ſudden deſcent from 

Norway upon the northern or weltern coaſts of 

Scotland ;, James diſpatched thither on an embaſſy, 

William Crichton his chancellor, and William 

Fowlis the keeper of his private ſeal, with a ſuit- 

able train of attendants. - Theſe ambaſſadors were 

honourably received at the Norwegian Court, and 

happily acquitted themſelves ſo well of the buſineſs 

of their embaſly, that they obtained a free diſcharge + 

for the arrears of the tribute and other debts, and 

e the future payment of the tribute to be 

1 ſettled | 


% 
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_ . ſettled at the eaſy ſum of an hundred pounds ſter. WM thi 
— . a year“. th 
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a 9 Tnus on all hands proſperous, and prevailing 
over the turbulence of his nobles, even as a man 
of wiſdom and ſtrength might prevail over a rabble; 
or, as a ſoldier armed with fire-arms, over a com. 
pany of miſerable ſavages having nothing with 
which to annoy him but ſharpened ſticks ; James 
determined to proceed {till farther in reſuming the 
ancient grants of the Crown ; and in the year one 
_ thouſand four hundred and thirty-four, procured a 
decree of his parliament, bywhich the ancient for- 
feiture of the earldom of March was. declared to be 
ſtill in force, and that a& of the firſt duke of Al- 
bany was annulled, by which March and his family 
had been reſtored to their forfeited poſſeſſions. It 
was natural, that James ſhould till retain ſome re- 
mains of reſentment againſt a family which had 
occaſioned the firſt miſchiefs to his unfortunate 
| elder brother, and had ſo daringly rebelled againlt 
Forſciture his father. So conſiderable a caſtle as that of 
Amer Dunbar, ſituate fo immediately upon the Engliſh 
Dunbar. frontier, was,—while Berwick and Roxburgh till 
| remained in the hands of the Engliſh, —a poſſeſſion 
exceedingly deſireable to the Crown, and almoſt 
too important to be left in the hands of a ſubje | 
In the attainder of Albany and his ſons, in _ 
| 5 1 55 xa 
» Fordun Leſly:Drummond:—Skene's Acts. 
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CHAP: "4 F 
he meaſures of- the executive government, ever my. 


ince that period; that principle had been received, - 


425 37. | | 


goon which the earldom of March was now de- 
in cared to belong immediately to the King. It was 
enforced by a proceſs regularly inſtituted, and con- 
lucted before the parliament, as well by procura- 
tors on the part of Dunbar, —as, in oppoſitian to 
them, by the proper officers of the Crown, But, 
the King had already taken Dunbar himſelf into 
cuſtody 3 and had, in the earl's abſence, procured 
the caſtle to be ſurrendered to Crichton his chan- 
ellor, and Hepburn of Hales; who having preſent- 
ed the King's letters-patent, commanding this 
render to thoſe who held the caſtle for Dunbar 
their abſent lord; were reſpectfully received and 
obeyed by them, without any intermediate delay 
e- br orders from their maſter. Thus James ſaw his 
id WW Crown once more enriched with fair caſtles and am- 
te dle domains; and had made himſelf a King indeed, 
it by the recovery of thoſe poſſeſſions which had been 
of Wl ilienated by the negligence or rapacity of the fa- 
ih WW mily of his uncle. The dukedom of Albany, the 
ill WW aarldoms of Fife, Menteith, and Lennox, had been 
n *cquired by the puniſhment of the princes execu- 
ſt WY ted for treaſon at Stirling: the earldom of Buchan | 
. bad been legally inherited by him from his couſin 
xt de famous conſtable of France, who fell in the 
he I battle of Verneuil : that of Marre, too, had lately 

| devolved 


| . mw 
Cuar. 


juſtly ſeized by James upon the death of his uncle 
David, its earl, without other heirs than a daugh. 


new grants were beſtowed away out of theſe ac. 
quiſitions: Scarcely ever before therefore had the 
domains of the Crown been at any one time ſo 


may be, that James waited only a ſeaſonable oppot- 
tunity to level the pride of the houſe of Douglas, 
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 devolvedto theCrown, in conſequence of the death of 
. is earl, a grandſon of Robert the Second, and one of 
the diſtinguiſhed warriours of the age. The earldom 
of Strathern alſo had been perhaps fomewhat un. 


ter, who was upon ſome pretext to be excluded 
from the inheritance ; To all theſe poſſeſſions, 
James now added the earldom of March ; few 


extenſive. Vet, although Dunbar was thus depriv. 
ed of the ancient poſſeſſion of his family; Janes 
ſoon after conferred on him, inftead of it, the earl. 


dom of Buchan ; and granted, beſides, an annuity 


to be paid to him out of the revenues of the earl- 
dom of March. Of the great barons there remain · 
ed now only the earl of Douglas, the moſt powerful 


of them all, whoſe greatneſs could prove formida- 


ble to the Crown, or the largeneſs of whoſe polel- 
ſtons could attract the avarice of the monarch. It 


as that of the family * Kaen had been altead) 


overthrown“. 


Mp 1 che 1 of James, who was 


already betrothed i in marriage. to Lewis, the ſon 
130 „ 
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nd heir of the French King, was now in the chir. Row 
rentk year of her age. No events had rnterouned;, —— | 


nich might have difpoſed either James or Charles 
precede from their former engagement for tbe 
marriage of their children: the alliance of the two 


tine, the Scots 'and the French, was Rill rect 
pocally neceſſary to each of them as a ſupport 


ainſt the enmity and the power of the Engliſh: 


The inextinguiſhable hatred of the Scots to a people 


rho were ſo much the foes of France, was to Mar- 


guet a rich dowry to recommend her to an huſ. 


und, whoſe father the Engliſh ſtill ſtrove to de- 


krone, An embaſſy from France, therefore, Marriage 


wing come to demand his bride to the young 3, mers. 


lwphin, was courteouſly, received, and gratified ine | 
nth immediate preparations for ſending away the France. 


ninaceſs, in compliance with their requeſt. So 
düous was ſtill taxation to all ranks of his ſub. 


eu, that James in vain endeavoured to levy even 
lat feudal tax which, by the fundamental princi- 
ples of the law of fieffs, was payable by all vaſlale 


b their ſuperior lord, for the purpoſe of making 


a ſuitable dowry upon the marriage of his eldeſt 


lwghter. Some ſcanty ſums were obtained; but 
eſe ſo wholly inadequate to the demands and ne- 
ellities of the monarch, and, at the ſame time, paid 


nth ſuch reluctance and diſcontent ; that James, 


nhether indignantly or gracioufly, oriduied all that 


kd been thus nant to be reſtored to the contri- 


butors. 
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0 1. bütors. From the barons, however, and dg 
— he courteouſly requeſted. a' different contribution 
1 —__ under the name of a benevolence, loan, or free gift 
| which, in this way, they more chearfully and libe. 
rally gave. A fleet was then fitted out under the 
command of the biſhop of Brechin, and the earl of 
Orkney. A ſplendid company of knights and 
ladies prepared to eſcort the young princels to the 
court of her father- in- law; and in the ſpring of 

the year one thouſand four hundred and thirty. fx, 
Margaret, with this gay train of attendants, failed 

for France. The Engliſh aware of this nuptia 
voyage, had hopes of intercepting Margaret, a 
ber father had been intercepted before. An Eng- 
=o 94: fi fleet was ſent to cruize upon the courſe by 
which it was probable that the Scots would fail. 
They vigilantly watched the approach of the Scots, 
But, while the expected prize did not yet appear, 

1 a rich fleet of Flemiſh merchant-veſſels, laden with 
wines from Rochelle, ſuddenly coming in view, 
attracted the chace of the Engliſh, and became 
their prey. At the very inſtant when the Engliſh 
were in purſuit of the Flemings, the Scottiſh fleet 
came up nearly in the ſame courſe, in which their 
enemies had at firſt waited to intercept them; and 
Thus fortunately eſcaping, conveyed their young 
princeſs and her train in ſafety into the harbour 
of Rochelle. She was there fondly and honour- 
| ably received with all her attendants. The mar. 
| riage 
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age Was ſoon after Senden nked and han Western N 15 1 . iy 
n WW greater part of thoſe who had accompanied her to COA. -.. 
ft, France returned hone; with the news of their hap- ., 


143337. — | 
V 0 de and of this celebration of the —— " N +; 


of Bor, this x now GE alliances with the royal „ 
ud family: of France, and the hoſtility with which t ne 
de £igliſh. bad endeavoured to intercept his daughter N 
oa ber paſſage to that country, left it no longer 
x pofible for James nat to renew the ancient warfare  - WM 
with England. While the Engliſh, under the com- FREY | 1 f 
mand of the earl of Northumberland, began to — 
make plundering incurſions into the border. terri- 
tories of Scotland; the Scots, on the other hand, 


ng. 

10 at the order of dale King, muſtered a force in their 

al. Wl buch. eaſt counties, to invade, or to repulſe inv - 

ots. bon. William, earl of Angus, with Hepburn ofpiute 2. 
ar, . Hailes, Elphinſton of Elphinſton, and Ramſay „ 
ich i Dalhouſie, were the leaders of the Scottiſh force, OS = 
ew, ind were followed by a body of about af wen i 

ame land gallant warriours variouſly armed. At Pip- 2 

lin perden, among the baſes of the Cheviot-hills, con. Wh 

get üguous to the ſmall brook of Brammiſh, the two = 

heir WI amies met in battle. A ſharp conteſt there enſu - 

and * but ended favourably for the Scots, without an 

Jung confiderable- loſs upon their ſide. Of the Engliſh, = | = 
our I bout five hundred were made priſoners; few f |} 
our- note, were ſlain. The conſequences of this renn HK 
1 Vol. V counter : 

riage : 
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many priſoners taken, among whom there could 
not but be ſeveral men of rank and wealth, were a 


E rich booty which would bring conſiderable ſums 


— 


| Siege 4 


a 


Caſtle. 


of ranſom: and it was ſomewhat to have gained in 
the firſt hoſtilities, an advantage- which might en- 
courage the -Scottiſh ſoldiers to hope for- equal 
good fortune in the future proſecution of the war. 
Either muſquets or larger artillery, are ſaid to have 
been . with ne 8 in * en- 


* ſ 
/ 


OY: 5 l n 


* 


with that vigorous and perſevering activity which 


BE diſtinguiſhed his character; James ſoon after al- 


ſembled his military vaſſals ; for he had not yet 


deen able to form even a ſingle troop of guards, 


or to maintain any mercenary ſoldiers; and went 


on an expedition to recover Roxburgh-caſtle, This 
caſtle, one of the ſtrongeſt places poſſeſſed by the 


| Engliſh on the Scottiſh frontier, had remained in 


their hands ever ſince the æra of the firſt ſucceſſes 
of Edward Balliol; and its recovery would there- 


fore be eminently glorious to James's. reign. Sir 


Ralph Grey was the Engliſh commander in the 


place; he had under his authority, a ſtrong garti- 


ſon; and there was no deficiency of the ſtores re- 
18 quiſite 


* Leſly; Lib. VII. P. 265 7 —Drummond's works, Edin. 


: e! 15 &c. 
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counter could not het either remarkably uſeful to 
the Scots, or hurtful to the Engliſh : And yet, ſo 


a — * 1 


10 W whe: hoſtilities this combat 


— 


AND. 
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quilite for ſuſtaining even a tedious 408 James? Cal” 


army was numerous, and well-appointed ; x the 2 
erciles in archery which he had cauſed his parlia- * 
ments to preſcribe, had prepared them to contend 
zozinſt the Engliſh bowmen with better hopes than 


they could before entertain: he had procured „ 


1 


1425 NA 


i ticularly.c one large piece of artillery from F landers, by 

| Wh of a remarkable ſize, and better fitted than the an- 3 

r. cent engines to make an impreſſion upon beſieged - 5 

e WH walls. When the garriſon refuſed to ſurrender a . 4 

n: the ſummons of the Scots, the place was regularix 

WH inveſted; and every effort was made to | bold. 1 

e in the walls, and to reduce the e to the 

ed neceſſity of ſubmiſſion. But, in the mean while, - 

ch James began to find himſelf all at once, unſafe, in 

al. Wh the midſt of ſo many barons, whoſe pride he bad wn 
ret checked, whoſe crimes'he had puniſhed, whoſe | 
ds, Wl ficence: he had reſtrained, whom he had ſtripped —_— 
ent Wh of various poſſeſſions unjuſtly acquired.” Dividd Wi 
bis and ſcattered over the kingdom, each at his own _ „ 
the Wl caltle, and upon his own lands, they could not 
in vell make themſelves formidable to their ſovereign - 
ſes WW vho might have, at all times about him, a, force , 
ere- W more conſiderable,” than any one of them could 

Sir I <xfily. muſter. Aſſembled together, and having 

the WW their King in the midſt of them, they were more 
ani: powerful againſt him: The knights and barons ; 1 


s re- ¶ immediately connected with him, and enjoying . = 
iſite confidence of * n could ſcarcely . 
Edin. ? oh | Fs 5 „„ 
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more than an inconſiderable part of the hole 11 


now eaſily aſſociate, conſpire, and deſtroy their 
ſovereign, or make him their priſoner, and uſurp 


his power. At his frequent parliaments, there had 
been occaſionally a numerous attendance of his 


vaſſals; but at thoſe times, the armed attendants 
. oh the greater. part of thoſe vaſſals, were compars 


tively few; of the inferior people, bur a ſmall num; 
ber. were permitted to be preſent; and the force of 
| thoſe who were devoted to the immediate. ſervice 
of the King, was always eaſily ſuperior to that of 


all the reſt, and ſufficient to overawe and reſtrain 


them. Here every thing was different. Beſides, 


every ſucceeding year of James's reign, doing 


ſomewhat more for the eſtabliſhment of civil order; 
withdrawing from his | barons ſame juriſdiction 


which they had abuſed, or ſome. poſſeſſion which 


they had violently or fraudulently uſurped ; intros 
ducing ſtill new regulations, more civilized and re- 
fined in their nature and tendency, than that their 
ſcope could be fully comprehended by thoſe who 


were commanded to obey them; graſping ſtill ſome- 


thing more of wealth and of authority, to aggran- 
_ dize the Crown ; ; and perhaps rendering James's 


temper ſtill more gloomy and ſevere, and his ſway 


ſtill more arbitrary and baughty than before: Year 


after year had thus contributed, notwithſtanding al 


his virtues, and all the patriotiſm of his government, 


Wor v3 / OR) w. 
ee Ril e more the mind: 


forthe ſeaſon of war, when they might find a time to 


poſſibly be his ſecret enemies; whether his barons 
became openly refractory and inſolent, or aſſociated 
in ſecret cabals; whether he received information 


e Wl of the exiſtence wb ſome conſpiracy againſt his life, 

of Wl vhich he could not defeat by any bold exertion 

in ol his power; or whether the military ack wht ich 

s, be had provided were TU; conſumed, and he 
no could not: longer detain ſo numerous an hoſt in 


r; {Witul ſervice in the field: Certain it is, that after 
having for about fifteen days beſieged the caſtle of 
Roxburgh z ; while there was fair reaſon to expect, 
that it might within no long time, be compelled to 
urrender to his arms; James ſuddenly diſbanded 
his forces, abandoned the ſiege of Roxburgh, and 
returned in haſte to his favourite ſeat at the- Car. 


ne- Wtiuſian monaſtery which he had lately erected at 
an. kerth. If his barons had indeed concerted any 
es's I ſcheme for ſeizing his perſon, and compelling him 
way e mould the meaſures of his government to their 
eat Wiſhes; he might thus ſeem to himſelf to have 


draped out of their hands, and to have gained 
lime for planning new -pyniſhments, and for pre- 


ö; = 


1 * 
'Cuap; . 


his nobles, and to make them wait with impatience . 
A. D. 
wenge all their real or imaginary wrongs. - Whe- op 
ther then it were merely the gloomy” jealouſy o — 


James's temper alarmed at ſeeing himſelf ſurround- of Rar. 


of Rox- 


ed by ſo many men, of whom a number mightburgb. 


— 
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: nei is * ber een I een were to o prove v vain: 

ed He was deſtined to fall by the hand of conſpiracy, 
* Ferth. He had not long returned to Perth, when his uncle 
1 Walter, earl of Athole, Robert Graham tutor to a 
youth of the ſame family, who had pretenſions to 
the earldom of Strathern, and Robert Stewart the 
grandſon of Athole, aſſuming ſome meaner accom- 
plices to aid; their guilty purpoſe, reſolyed to rid 
themſelves of a ſovereign whoſe longer life might 
prove fatal to their ſafety, and by whoſe death the 
old earl of | Athole particularly might probabh 
make his way to the higheſt pre-eminence of pow: 
er. Perhaps this conſpiracy had been firſt con- 
trived during the late fruitleſs expedition againl 
Roxburgh; perhaps it was the effect of reſolution 
no emboldened, or of fear rendered deſperate in 
- conſequence of thoſe circumſtances which had at- 
"tended the abandoning of that enterprize. It was, 
unhappily, but too ſucceſsful. Athole had ever 
been the favourite uncle of James; young Roben 
Stewart, as his kinſman, and a youth of no unpro- 
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miſing talents, was brought up with the mou: 
| Weg enn ent bis court; eren Gn of t 
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fervant. In vain, therefore, had Jam 
his army: The miſchief clung too cloſely to his 


thouſand four hundred and thirty-ſeven, young 
Stewart and Graham, with ſeven of their accom- 


cvelly aſſaſſinated him with many wounds, — while 
he fat. at ſupper; wounding alſo his queen who 


body to their daggers; and having firſt ſlain Wal- 


on- WM timely aid to ſave their ſoverei gn's life : None, ex- 
inſt Wl cept Sir David Dunbar who haſtened from the 


we 


? $A ; 
* 2 N. 


2 


. MPI: | 


iſtan nde, a8 4 perſon hre r pe” | 
ak; but was ruſted and employed as a faithful ——o. 


s diſmiſſed *: > 


boſom,” to be thus eafily ſhaken off. On the . 0 
the twenty-firſt of February, in the year one Hoh 


plices, burſting into their ſovereign” s bed- chamber, 


ſrove-to_ protect his life, by expoſing her 'own 


[ter Straiton, a domeſtic ſervant, then in waiting 
won him, who was the firſt to oppoſe their en- 
tance into the chamber. None were near to bring 


un, came to intercept the retreat of the mur- 
therers.. - Snatching the ſword from the bleeding 
body of his prince, Dunbar indignantly purſued 
be aſſaſſins; but in vain; they wounded him 
ererely in * wy and as 8 from his en 


Bor they width not * ike hens: 45 mann . 
of their country. After his death, it appeared how 

ler 3 had rendered e to all his nen 15 
| Cp 25 ws n c 
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D vernment, and the means which he ſo aſſiduoully fl 

, 15 pe D. employed for the aggrandizement of the majeſty WI? 

of the Crown. From all quarters, the barons, Wi 

prelates, and commonalty of the kingdom, eagerly Wl 6 

repaired to Perth, at the firſt news of the treaſon· v 

able aſſaſſination by which their ſovereign had there Wn 

periſhed. With all the activity that uncontroul: Wb 

able rage could prompt, they inſtantly © purſued, Wii 

' ſeized, and brought the murtherers to juſtice, We 

Their condemnation was inſtant and furious. New e 

and unheard-of puniſhments were deviſed, in order Ne 

co render the ſufferings of their execution com iſ 

--menſurate with the heinous atrocity of their guilt. WW! 

All the ſuperior criminality of Athole was reveal. © 

ed: Some witch or wizard had anciently foretold 

to him, that he ſhould, one day, wear a crown; l 

having his guilty ambition thus goaded on, he had 6 

contrived various miſchievous machinations againſt I ft 

the other branches of his own family; with him fe 

: had originated the idea of the conſpiracy which had 

cut ſhort the life of James: Graham, young Steu- d 

art, and their other accomplices, were but puppet L 

The affaf. moved by his hands. Athole, thus atrociouſly eri f 
et minal, with his accomplices, were carried to Edin- | 
burg, to undergo! thedeſtined puniſhment, Athole'sM 

ſufferings were, with ſomething of that horrible re 


| finement in cruelty which the ſavages of Americ 


have been ſaid to exerciſe upon their victims taken 


1 A 5 
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- Wi var.— —protradted for the ſpace. of three 1 baer. 5 
ire days. On the firſt of theſe days, he was trip. = 
ty ped naked, and dragged ſeveral times backward , 435-2 37. e ; | 
2nd forward through the town; after which, in Þ 
y beriſory fulfilment of the witch's prophecy . 
mich he truſted, he had a crown of red-hot iron $7 
re Wl publicly ſet upon his head. On the ſecond day 

he was; dragged at the horſes” tails through the 
liferent ſtreets of the town. On the third day,— 

for he was not yet dead, —his bowels were torn © 
wt from his living body, and burnt before his 
eyes; after which he was beheaded, his corpſe yet " 
warm and quivering with life, was quartered; ang - 
the parts were ſent to be expoſed in the four prin- | 
cipal towns of the kingdom. Robert Stewart, 
yho had been merely the tool of his grandfather's 
jllainy, was only hanged and quartered. Robert 
Graham who had been the actual perpetrator of 
lhe parrieidal deed, was ſtill more cruelly tortured 
eren than Athole. Several of the meaner accom. _ 95 
plices were only hanged, without being ſubjected 
to lengthened torments. And even the innocent 

relations. of the n did not ne ſufering 

tor ein crime“ ? 0 * 


) 
f i ; 


L is almoſt neadlats to den this chant af Chains 
James, after having thus related the tranſaQions of“ Jonny 
us reign, All the faculties of his ſoul, all the _ =—_— 

30G i.. wm pan 1 5 4 | 
2 0 * Leſly :—Drummond, Ke. | „ 
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. l of his heart, were exerted in all their 
energy in the adminiſtration of his government, 
748 4 Among the Scottiſh nobles; he appeared as a man 
among children ; as a perſon, adorned with allthe 
| accompliſhments of civilization, among a horde of 
ſavages ; as ſome angel ſent from heaven, on an 
errand of chaſtiſements among the erring, refrac. 

tory, aſtoniſhed mortals whom he comes to puniſh, 

The two moſt ſtriking qualities of - his underſtand. 

ing appear to have been, that keen, perſpicaciou 
diſcernment of mind, by which.he could correftly 

_ diſtinguiſh his own true intereſts, as a man, and az 


a monarch,—together with that enlarged compre- Wl th 
| benſion of intellect, which enabled him to act upon Wl jy 
| an extenſive and ſkilfully compaQed ſyſtem of po- ¶ cr 

licy, within which all his views and meaſures were Wil $c 
embraced, and to the accompliſhment of which Wl 
all the acts of his government conſtantly referred. ü 
Other princes and ſtateſmen have been content to « 
: glide down the current of events, without endea- ff i 
vouring to regulate by their own exertions the ll t 
courſe of the bark in which they ſailed, —or uſing Ml b. 
only occaſional and commonly fruitleſs efforts, MM f 
here to avoid a ſhallow, or there. to recede from Ml 4 
the headlong violence of the ſtreams : James acted I f 
as a maſter mariner and pilot ; ; by the ſkilful ma- I n 
nagement of the fails, the oars, the helm—domi- e 
neering over all external circumſtances, making Bi 


winds we lens obey his Past holding his unvari- N e 
el 


„ vg xiisroRY of cotta. W 


ir ed courſe, i in ſpite of every alba to the diſtant! 2 i 

nt, i hore for which he has ſet fail, A third ſtriking 
fature in the character of James's mind, was part- , SON - 
Uthe reſult of thoſe qualities of his underſtanding | : 
which have been here ſpecified, and in part de- 

ended upon the habitual tone and temperament 

of his paſſions. This was that bold, deciſive 
xomptitude' of execution with which he uſually 
Wl carried all his meaſures into effect; anticipating 
u; WY the enterprizes, the deſigns, the very ſuſpicions of 
ly WY his enemies; being bold without raſhneſs, and paſ- 

a; Wi fonate without folly. It does not certainly appear 

*. hat he acted, from the firſt, with a fully concerted 

on Wi purpoſe of altering the relative weights of the ariſto« 

0- Bi cracy, and of the Crown, in the conſtitution of the 

re Scottiſh government. It is more probable that he 

ch ought firſt to provide a ſuitable revenue for the 

d. Wl fipport of his dignity ; then to puniſh the family 

to of his uncle for the ills which they had wrought 

eas to his father, his brother, and himſelf ;—then ta 

he recover poſſeſſions which ſeemed to him to have 

ng BY been unfairly wreſted, or prodigally laviſhed away 

is, tom the Crown; then to ſuppreſs all civil diſor- 

m ders among his ſubjects by the vigorous admini- 

ed tration of juſtice, for which there appeared to be 

aa: 10 other means except the exaltation of the influ» - 
ni- WF ence of the Crown, and the diminiſhing of tbe 

ng trength of every factious baron; — and that in the 


. W courſe of his execution of this ſyſtem of meaſures, 
Fs 1 
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his conſciouſneſs of the integrity and wiſdom of 


— his purpoſes, made him {till more and more arbi. 


A. D.“ 
1425-37. 


trary in his commands; while the refractory tur. 
bulence, and miſchievous licence of his ſubjectʒ 
provoked him to more rigorous ſeverity of puniſh. 


ment, and of vengeance; and habitual ſuſpicions of 


the wicked machinations to which the virtue and 


wiſdom of his adminiſtration, expoſed his life, 


might gradually ſour his temper to ſomething of 


tyrannical gloom and harſhneſs. James had ſeen 
the wiſe and heroic Henry the Fifth, ſhoot, as it 
were, with the tranſient blaze of a meteor, through 
the horizon of Engliſh empire: And his young 
heart had even then, probably, been inflamed with 
the ambition of rivalling a character ſo ſplendid. 


In England, James had ſeen the feudal ſyſtem de- 


clined much nearer to its fall, than it as yet was 


in Scotland; and new arts, new manners, new po- 


licy, new ſcience, beginning to ariſe upon its ruins: 
and hence thoſe plans of taxation which his king- 


dom could not yet bear, and thoſe attentions to 


.commerce, by which he fignally improved the ſtate 
of trade and of the mechanical arts among his ſub- 
jects. That conſpiracy which at laſt cut ſhort his 


life, muſt have been conducted with wonderful art 


and ſecrecy; otherwiſe James's wonted vigilance, 


diſcernment, and anticipating promptitude, would 


undoubtedly have prevented it. James's life was 


unſtained by any crime, either of a lighter or a 
more 
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more atrocious Wund Jane of Puancfore: Woot. 3 
queen, was the only mother of his children, there 
only miſtreſs of his life. His hands were ſtained ; n A 
by the blood of no friend lain in ſudden anger. 
His plighted faith was ſtill religiouſly obſerved. 
His reſentments were wonderfully tempered be- 
.treen the emotions of nature, and the ſternneſs of 
viſe policy; moderate, as if his breaſt had not 
felt what his voice and actions indicated; yet re- 
enting as if it had been mere unreflecting feeling, 
it tom which they ſprang. Even while his fru- 
a cality withheld his hand from laviſhing upon the 
ng WM church the revenues of the Crown; and excited 
th him to lament that his predeceſſors had alienated 
d. b much to pious uſes ; yet his own piety moved 
le. lim to introduce into his kingdom the Carthuſian 
as friars, a new order, at this time eminent for the 
,o- ¶ purity and aſcetic auſterity of their lives; and to 
is: bound for them a ſtately monaſtery at the town of 
perth. In all the elegant arts of peace, James was 
one of the moſt accompliſhed perſons of his 'age. 
In muſic, he was a compoſer diſtinguiſhed alike for 
kill and genius; and remarkable for reducing to the 
laws of regular melody, and expreſling by notation, 
thoſe wild airs of the ballads and minſtrel ſongſters 
of his: country, which had originated partly from 
native wood-notes wild of the peaſantry, and in 
part from the miſerable i imitation of the muſic of 


te ſervices wk religion. He was wont to pay on 
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A great variety of muſical inſtruments ; on the harp Ml cr: 


= in particular, with unrivalled excellence, He va nu 


1455 > 


and humorous poetry, in the vernacular language. 


tation of trees and herbs, and the marking of the 
progreſs of vegetation, offered an intereſting gratifi- 
cation to his manly, ingeniqus, and cultivated mind. 


regular clergy, and laboured to reform them. His 
hours were carefully portioned out; and every part 


Himſelf as. great in the arts of war, as in thoſe of 
peace. It was never more remarkably evinced 


the author of ſeveral beautiful pieces of amatory 


In throwing the hammer or the ſtone, in ſhooting 
a bow, or darting a javelin, he had ſcarcely an 
equal. His form was rather below the middle fa. 
ture in height ; but remarkably robuſt, with large 
bones, broad ſhoulders, a lank belly, and well knit 
joints. In wreſtling, few could match him; he 
was an indefatigable walker; an intrepid and agile 
rider. In his hours of amuſement at his Court, 
he would ſometimes retire to the literary ſtudies 
of reading, writing, and compoſition ; ſometimes 
he would employ himſelf in drawing and painting; 
at other times, the orchard, the garden, the plan« 


He obſerved the corrupted morals, particularly of the 


of the day had uſually with him its ſtated employ: | 
ment. Had he ſuryived to proſecute the war with 
England, it is probable that he might have ſhewn 


than in the inſtance of the grief with which James's | 
ſubjects im his deaths and of the inſatiable 
cruelty 


Nor V.! ms TOR or SCOTLAND. 4 
auelty and fury with which they ava) biste 


murther, that the wholeſome ſeverities inflicted by was 
ſirtue and wiſdom, never to fail to endear that , = 5-31 
excellence by which they are exerciſed, to the per- 

ſons who for their own welfare ſuffer under the 
chaſtiſement—mych more. entirely, and much more 
deeply, than all the light compliances of folly, 
lattery, and vice. Even thoſe who murmured at 
tie rigour of his government, could not help feel. 
ing its beneficial tendency ; and when by his ſad. 

den and violent death, they were awakened to re- 
lect upon the excellence and awe· oommanding 
ügnity of his character; they ſeem to have been 
wiverſally aſtoniſhed at the very idea of the poſi 
hility of traitorous hands being lifted up againſt 
the life of ſo m bn Shot + Many 6 


U 


uus left by his Vile, the PR of Wa 
Engliſh duke of Somerſet, an only ſon, James, 
vho ſucceeded him on the throne ; and beſides the a 
2 of Francs, oor other dukten. 
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Reign of Jams the SECOND. 


A. D. ; AMES, the only ſurviving ſon of the deceaſed 
3 King; a boy, as yet, only in the ſeventh year of 
1 his age; was ſolemnly crowned King of Scotland 
cond. in the chapel belonging to the monaſtery of the 
| Holy-Rood, at Edinburgh, on the twenty-fifth day 
of March, in the year one thouſand four hundred 
and thirty-ſeven. The puerile years of the young 
King were unfit for the adminiſtration of the go. 
vernment: but except thoſe ſmaller vaſſals who 
had lived as immediately upon the King's proper 
domains, and, in his conſtant ſervice, as the ſubor- 
dinate vaſſals of the great barons lived upon their 
domains, and in their ſervice; there were none ſo 
much intereſted in the were of the royal family, 
or ſo perfectly acquainted with the ſyſtem of admi- 
niſtration which James had eſtabliſhed, as to de- 
| ſerve that the care of the family of their late ſove- 
reign, or the conduct of the government during 
the minority of his ſon, ſhould be by the nation 
intruſted to them. In the awakened ardour o 
their preſent loyalty, and in their reverence for 


every meaſure which their monarch had purſued, 
| and 
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continued 1 in the office of chancellor, which he had 
el WY vith great reputation held, during the rg. of 
of BN fames the Firſt“. 


425 1 
ind for every faithful fervant ha he had em-ser. Wo 
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noyed; the convention of the eſtates were chere 
bre induced to commit the regency of the king- . 
dom to Sir Alexander Livingſton of Calendar; 

while the tuition of the young monarch was left 
to Sir William Crichton of Crichton, who was {till 


ri | 


. 


the Tavs far all was barmony among the batons, Condition 


of Scot- 


lay Wi All theſe their firſt meaſures were dictated by anland in 


red WY adour of indignant loyalty which brooked no dil-fortien 26 


ing ordancy of ſentiments or opinion. If the go- NO 


that of young James, as it ſhould ſeem, might have 
been ſo. England, diſtracted by the evils of a con- 
temporary minority, and ſtruggling hard to retain 


mſp; could not retaliate thoſe evils which the 
deots had ſtriven to inflict upon her, by the 
lege of Roxburgh-caſtle. France, content with 


ny lie levies of ſoldiers which were, from time to 
ion time, obtained, out of Scotland, would not now 
r Auge the Scots to the farther proſecution of war at 
e for lome, againſt the Engliſh. The claims of the Nor- 
fuel; vor. III. i THE wegians 


ky N of Pitſcottie Supplement to F ordun, &c. 


rernment of a minority could have been, in this 
ye, ſtable,-or vigorouſly efficient, and proſperous; 


continental dominions which the better genius of 
France, was now ſucceſsfully tearing from- her 


F 
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4.3 wegians had been allowed, and their friendſhip 


= conciliated by an honourable embaſly ; ſo that no 


A. D. 


invaſion from the ports of Norway was now to he 


feared. From Rome, no ſentence of commination 
nor of actual excommunication, hung like a pitchy 


cloud big with thunder, over the heads of the Scots, 


All abroad was peace to the Scots. Internal har. 


mony, a beneficent and vigorous, internal govern- 
ment, was all that they had preſently to care for. For 
their domeſtic unanimity it had perhaps been bet- 
ter, if a tempeſt from abroad had already lowered ; 


and if all the miſchiefs of domeſtic invaſion, or the 
_ waſteful folly of wild, foreign, military enterprizes 


had been renewedꝰ. 


Lieentious Or the new reign, the firſt acts were naturally 


— 


ances. 


acts of grace. Many of thoſe turbulent barons, 


and reſtleſs chieftains of clans whom the late King 


had detained in confinement, were now ſet at li- 
berty. Neill Mackay, the ſon of Angus Dow, now 


_ diſmiſſed from the Baſs, repaired eagerly home, to 


take poſſeſſion of his father's eſtate, and to renew 
thoſe feuds and depredations in which he had fo 
turbulently diſtinguiſhed his early youth. Archi- 
bald Douglas no ſooner heard the news of the 
death of a ſovereign whom he had reverenced, 


feared, and hated, than he returned home from 


France, to enjoy, as he hoped, the firſt place 
among 


| . Eoſdem. 


— 
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ip among the Scottiſh nobles, wad either to aſſume Seer. * 
no Il the direction of the government, or to check, vw 
be Wl overawe, and enfeeble it in all its operations. W 
on Throughout the kingdom, a thouſand agents of | 
by Wl niſchief were now of a ſudden let looſe, a thou- 
ts. and ſprings of diſorder were broken up; that li- 
ar- ¶ cence and miſrule which had prevailed during the 
n- WY regency of the family of Albany, began to be re- 
or newed; the reins of government were now no long- 
et- er in the hands of that prince of whom treaſon had 
d; ¶ robbed the throne; all ſeemed as if it had been a 
me nultitude of war- horſes without riders, driven into 
zes the thickeſt fury of battle. Macdonald, too, Earl 
of Roſs, and Lord of the Iſles, who ſince his liber- 
ion from confinement, had paid an unwilling obe- 
lly Wl dience to his ſovereign's authority; no ſooner knew 
ns, Wl that James the Firſt was no more, than he began to 
ing exerciſe that ſupreme power, ſcornful of all eontroul, 
t li- WM vhich had been anciently claimed and enjoyed by 
10 Wl dome of his predeceſſors. Except upon the immediate 
to domains of the Crown; the King's peace was ſoon 
ner hardly any where reſpected, his officers received. 
d fo ith ſubmiſſion, or the laws duely reverenced.* 
the AntpsT theſe circumſtances, when the moſt Fadticis; 
ced, Mcordial'union of intereſts and of counſels, was ob- 
rom Nouſly OE" to enable the governor and the 
lacey chancellor 
100g 


* Leſly — Lindſay Conflicts of the clans? 
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chancellor to maintain the royal authority in any 
Www thing like due vigour, and to guard the poſſeſſions 
and rights of the Crown; theſe two men, other. 
wiſe not ill qualified for their reſpective offices, 
were, on the contrary, divided between themſelves, 
and hoſtile to one another almoſt as if they had 
been the miniſters of two rival kings. While 


Crichton, with the young monarch under his care, 


| fixed himſelf at the Caſtle of Edinburgh; Living 


ſton occupied, as the ſeat of his adminiſtration, the 
caſtle of Stirling. Inſtead of exerciſing each the 
functions of his office, without intermeddling in 


the duties, or graſping at the powers of the other; 


they rivalled one another in the aſſumption of 
equal powers in the ſame things, and in pretending 


to exerciſe almoſt all the ſame functions. Among 
the inferior vaſſals of the Crown, each had ſoon 


his partizans, who, while they obeyed the authori- 
ty of one of the two, and: favoured his intereſts; 


| feorned, and thwarted, with the utmoſt zeal, what- 


ever acts of majeſty were adminiſtered by the other, 
The greater nobility contemned and lighted. both 
alike. United, they could: hardly have equalled 
the authority of a Douglas or a Macdonald; di- 


_ vided, they were weak and contemptible before 


theſe powerful earls. Crichton, however, who 


had been long the confidential miniſter of all the 
meaſures of the late King, and who had now the 
cuſtody of his young maſter's perſon, and the care 
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of his education; was by theſe advantages enabled3eer: 3 


nay. II. 
to outrival the power of Livingſton; and had i 1 


not been for the benefit which the authority of the . B. 


1437.6. 
latter derived from the favour of the queen, might 0 


ſoon perhaps have left him nothing of a ee 
but the empty name“. | 


"Tits as. however, Sends rather Progrefy - 


to the intereſts of the governor, and ſecretly Iea- flom. 2 55 


lous of the authority which ſuch a man as Crich- 
ton acquired, by having the cuſtody of the perſon 
of her ſon; ſoon made herſelf the agent in an in- 
trigue to transfer young James from Edinburgh to 
Stirling, from the tuition of Crichton to her own, 
and that of Livingſton. For the accompliſhment _ 
of: this purpoſe, ſhe ſuddenly repaired to Edin- 
burgh, on a viſit, as ſhe pretended, purely of ma- 
ternal kindneſs to her ſon. By the chancellor the 
was reſpeQtully received, and courteouſly enter- 
tained ; for it was {till more honourable and im- 
portant for him to have at Edinburgh, and in his 
intereſts, both the young King and the queen- mo- 
ther, than if it had been the king alone. ' But, 


 vhile Crichton was pleaſing himſelf, that he hadwon 


her from favouring the power of his rival; ſhe, in 
the mean time, ſo gained upon the bene of 
ber child; that the royal boy agreed to accompany 
ber to Stirling; and with a ſecrecy, of which boys 
Mp ay 55 3 
Lindſay:— Buchanan, &c. 998 
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Srer. I. at his years are rarely capable, to conceal her coun. 


| Cnar. II. 
5 —— ſel, till they might find a fit opportunity of making | 


. = _ their eſcape. - Jane, upon this, pretending that ſhe 
was to fulfill a vow, by a pilgrimage to the White- 
Kirk of Brechin, in entering on her way to which, 
ſhe muſt ſail acroſs the_Frith of Forth; obtained 


unſuſpecting permiſſion from the chancellor to 


convey to Leith, ſome trunks containing clothes 
and other neceſſaries for her journey. A correſ. 
pondence with Livingſton at Stirling, warned him 
of the ripening ſucceſs of her enterprize, and of 
the ſteps to be taken by him in order to forward 
its accompliſhment. Into one of the trunks which 
ſeemed to convey only clothes or other ſtores, 
young James willingly crept, at his mother's per- 
ſuaſion. Thus concealed, he was carried from the 
caſtle with his mother, conducted to Leith, there 
led on board a veſſel which Livingſton had ſent, 
and had proceeded half-way up the Frith to Stir- 
ling before Crichton was at all aware or ſuſpicious 
of his flight. To Crichton, it muſt have been 
ſcarcely leſs mortifying to find himſelf thus out- 
witted by a woman, after all his experience in the 
arts of policy and the practice of courts, than to 
be thus ſuddenly robbed of the cuſtody of his ſo- 
vereign's perſon, the grand ſource of his power“. 


LIVINGSs Tow 


* -Lindfay ;—Lefly ;—Drummond. 
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LIVINGSTON was eagerly ready to receive the? rer. 5 
queen · mother and her ſon from the voyage which 
they made, with fearful ſpeed, up the Forth. The . 
ratriotif m, the genius, the maternal affection of 1 | 
the queen, were extolled with the tendereſt praiſes: by Li- 
The infant king was careſſed and flattered with the Fes 
promiſe of uſage infinitely kinder, and more agree. |, 
ble to his puerile humours, than he had received . _ . 
it Edinburgh : a parliamentary aſſembly of the ad- 
herents to Livingſton was haſtily called; and an 
at was tumultuouſly paſſed, authoriſing the gover« 
nor to proceed in arms againſt rebels,—a denomi. 
nation for Crichton and thoſe who remained with 
tim,—holding out caſtles or fortalices againſt the 
parliament, the governor, and the King. The 
queen, with an ardour, ſuch as is, for a ſhort time, 
natural to women in affairs in which they are 


heartily engaged; furniſhed proviſions from her 


own granaries and ſtores for the uſe of the expedi- 
ton againſt Crichton, who was thus to be proſe- 
cuted as a rebel. Crichton, unable to. withſtand, 
alone, the coming ſtorm, and not knowing how to 
wert it, bethought him of aſking protection and 
"pport from the earl of Douglas. He aſked in 

in, Douglas, now, above compariſon, the moſt 


3 the moſt opulent, and in all reſpects the 


rſt man in the kingdom, ſcorned Livingſton and 
Crichton alike ; and lording it without controul 
in the ſouthern and ſouth-weſt counties, left theſe 

| J | rulers. 
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8 * rulers to aniddlete all power before him, by prey. 


r ing upon, and waſting one another. Diſappointed 
Rs ak T of all ſupport from Douglas, and already inveſted 
in the caſtle of Edinburgh by the governor's arm, 
Crichton came immediately to the reſolution of 
ſurrendering the caſtle, and making his peace with 

og po · his for this time more fortunate rival. Crichton 
Crichton. knew both Livingſton's character and his own ta. 
| lents; and had therefore hopes of recovering by 

the mere aſcendency of- his perſonal abilities over 

| thoſe of Livingſton, all the advantages of which 
the queen-mother's intrigues had bereft him. At 

a a firſt interview ſolicited- by Crichton for the pur- 

poſe of ſettling the terms upon which he ſhould 
capitulate; this artful politician contrived to diyert 


all the anger of his adverſary from himſelf, againſt 


the earl of Douglas ; and to draw Livingſton into 
ſuch new union with himſelf, that for the eaſy 
price of. merely formal ſurrender and ſubmiſſion, 
all that Crichton had before enjoyed, of honour 


or of authority, was reſtored to him, and Living: 


ſton was perſuaded to repoſe for ſome time at left, an 

: implicit confidence in his counſels. Thus united, 
they ſeemed likely ſoon to reſtore the royal autho- 
rity to much of its former energy; and the ſtate was 


likely to be a gainer by this — and termin. 
tion of n quarrels*, _ 


Ark. 
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rn ll innbmerable e been infie:s vr ol. 
ed, throughout the country, by the diforderly-upon — 7 
the peaceable, or by the diſorderly upon one ano- AY 
ther, in thoſe endleſs feuds to which their ſavage? ien 5 
of manners and long trains of mutual injuries conti - 3 
th nually prompted them, and which there . was no 9 
on ſtrength in the government to reſtrain, while its 
. niniſters were divided againſt themſelves. In pro- 
by Wl fecution of an ancient feud, Boyd of Kilmarnock 
er Wl afaſſinated Allan Stewart of Darnley. The affaſ. 
ch fination-was followed even by open war between 
At the two parties; and in an obſtinately. fought. bat- 
ir. ie, in which the Stewarts ſcarcely, prevailed, Boyd 
ld vas ſlain with many of his followers, by Alexander 
rt Wl the brother of the murthered Alan Stewart. Im — 
nſt Wl the north, the men of Roſs, Caithneſs, and Suthers - 
to land, waſted one another's territories with fire and 
ſy WM ford, and fought in open battle,—and. cut one 
n, mother off by ſecret treachery ; ſo as to. ſpread the - = 
ur WH noſt horrible devaſtation and havock throughout 
g. A cheſe counties. Archibald, earl of Douglas, was, 
an not unfortunately for the adminiſtrators. of the 
e, wyal authority, — cut off by an inflammatory fever, *_ 
10- n Reſtalrig, in the year one thouſand four hun- 
vas dred- and thirty-nine: But, his fon William, a 
na · Jouth of fourteen years of age, ſucceeding to the 
arldom ; was, —if more raſhly and imprudently, 
With ah more wantonly and haughtily, as to 
3 Vol. III. 5 FAY | 6 be 
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"voy more troubleſome to the init; <feornfy of 


88 the royal power, and ſo adverſe to ſocial order, is 


A. B. 
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to let his vaſſals looſe to prey like thieves, robbers, 


or inveterate foes, upon all their nei ighbours. The 


queen-mother, too, marrying a young knight, the 
brother of the lord of Lorne, ſought to raiſe this huſ. 


band of her widowhood, to an authority in the ſtate 


for which he was unfit, and which Livingſton would 


not ſuffer him to aſſume : And hence originated 


diſſenſion between the queen and the governor; 
the impriſonment of her huſband and his brother; 
and on her part, a new intrigue'to ſnatch her ſon 
out of the hands of the governor, and to deliver 


him once more into the cuſtody of Crichton. The 


Macleods, i in the mean time, while the King's juſ- 
ticiaries came not about with a force fuflicient to 
teach them ſubmiſſion to the laws, —deſcended from 
the extremities of the weſtern Highlands, in an 


expedition of rapine or revenge, upon the confines 
of Lennox or Dumbartonſhire; and in a great 


conflict on the borders of Lochlomond, overthrew 
Colquhoun of Luſs, with the ſtrength of his clan and 


of the county; and thus victorious, laid all thoſe 
diſtricts waſte with fire and ſword, with every act 
of unſparing rapine, and every crime of wanton 


erycky that ſavages en at or er 


| CRICHTON 
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of Carcaron again weary of guiding, the regent 'gSuor. 4 ED 

counſels -merely. by more profound artifices e E 

ſuperior, wiſdom; 3: or having perhaps already loſt 4 1 47 74 

. dat hold on the regent's mind which he had in = 

e he firſt mutual ardour of their reconciliation poſs) os | 
| | 


fy ſelled; ; lent a willing ear to. the ſuggeſtions which | 
the queen · mother propoſed for reſtoting to him 
Jos pre-eminency of power, by putting the perſon 2 
Det the King once more into his hand; or was per- 
baps himſelf the firſt prompter of the queen $ new 
lerices againſt, Livingſton... On a dark night, 
Crichton with a ſelect party of his friends, departed | 
ſecretly: from Edinburgh towards Stirling. The 
queen. {till retaining all her former influence over 
. Wl the mind of her ſon, had already perſuaded him to 
% endure with impatience that ſort of honourable con- 
n fnement- in which he was detained by the gover- 
n Wl 207; and encouraged. bim to ſeek the firſt ſeaſon- 
ez dle opportunity of making his eſcape to Crichton. 
at Whether it were by accident, or in concert, the 
Lug, on that very morning, rode out to hunt with 
1 WW dender company of attendants ; and ere theſe / 
ſe could be aware, that danger was nigh, they were : 
a ul in the midſt of, Crichton's: party. Crichton Janes e. kür-: 
1 eizing his ſovereign” s horſe by the bridle, 1 
him to come with him. The King ſmiling, refu es EE. 
led not the invitation. | Thoſe who bad: attended% 4 Li | 
N lim from the caſtle, would, however, have made 
efſtance ; | but Joung eee the ee 4 
1 e deſt. 
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. ſuch odds, reſiſtance was vain, and the very at- 
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uit from Stirling-Caſtle. Thus attended, Crich. 


— 
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eldeſt Ton, reſtrained, them; ſaying, that againſt 


tempt mi ght endanger the perſonal ſafety of the 
King. Crichton and his troop, therefore, eſcorted 
their young ſovereign, in great joy, towards Edin. 
burgh, and on the way, were joined by ſeveral 
thouſands of armed men; whom Crichton had ſum- 
moned—to await the ſucceſs of his expedition be. 
tween Linlithgow and Edinburgh,—and when he 
ſhould have gained poſſeſſion of the King's perſon, 
then to join and ſtrengthen his party againſt pur. 


ton with his young ſovereign ſoon reached Edin- 
burgh in ſafety; and the King's preſence, of 
courſe, made Edinburgh now the principal ſeat of 
the government, and Crichton the chief miniſter 

of the royal power; who might eaſily procure Li- 

vingſton to be declared a rebel, and diced from 
his a office*. y 973 


Mr in the governor Hitſelf returning to 
Stirling, after a few days abſence, found, to his ut- 
ter confuſion, that the king was gone. After con- 

* ſulting with his friends, and meditating with him. Wl, 
lf, what part he ſhould now take; he could de- 
termine upon nothing better than to repair to 
ee Luck there” to envoy to make bis Wl; 


/ + peace : 


. led i e . ak lame“ 
biker) of the Douglaſes. 


= 3 53. I & © SV 
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nie of their ambitious eonte - 
h, Livingſton found, 2 2. I 
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ace by ſubmiſſion, with the eval by whom theben 1 


ations had thus been — 


ſtolen from him. At Edi 
hebiſhops of Aberdeen and Murray, who readily: wen 
reed to interpoſe their friendly offices for effeckitig tosen 
mother reconeiliation between him and Crichton. ud Liv. 
Crichton well aware, that while Douglas and ob. er. 
1s of the great batons contemned the royal 7" 
dbority, and lighted equally both him and Living - 

lun, —any lengthened diffenifioh between them, 

nuſt prove ruinous to both; and being Himſelf 

ontent with an equality, or with ut tekſt ns i- 

ous foperiority of power in the adminiſtration 3 

ms ready to Bſten'to any propoſals for an accom. 
nodation which ſhould not refuſe to leave the King" | 
in his cuſtody. Livingſton conſented to this con- 
don. Their differences were then finally recon- 
ded; Livingſton was confirmed in his ofice of 
gorernor; me me, joined hand in hand, for che 
ſigorous adminiſtration of the royal power, and 
for the purpoſe of humbling thoſe tov powerful ba- 
ns who now treated their authority with Gilda 8 * 


Fr 42 112 ? 

Taz. young earl of Douglas tock no part in 
theſe alternate conteſts and reconciliations of the 
regent and the chancellor. He reſided at his, own 1 


71 
285 within bis own wide domains; ; oy 191 
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13 . ciſe all the functions of gh ny. Hen. 


T8 ex0nging: and Alan Lauder had gone ambaſſadors from 


Bae 


young Douglas, to Charles the Seventh, king of 


France; and had readily obtained from that mo- 
narch, inveſtiture for their lord in the dutchy of 


Touraine, which had been firſt conferred upon his 
grandfather, and had deen enj oyed alſo by his fa. 
ther. The mind of the youth was tirus elated a. 
bove meaſure. He governed his own vaſſals with. 


a lenity of dominion which, while it attached them 
to himſelf, as the patron of their licence and their 


crimes 3 encouraged them to harraſs the obedient 


Rs of the king, at their pleafure,: with acts of 


. 15 theft, a and wanton hoſtility. All who 
dreaded from 


L ivingſton. and. Crichton, the pu 


niſhment of their crimes, found with Douglas, a 
| ſecure refuge from which they might bid defiance. 


to the power of the regal government. The ſouth- 
ern and ſouth · weſt counties ſeemed about to be de 


tached into a new principality. It appeared as if 


the late king had cut off ſo many rebellious nobles 
allied to his own houſe, only to make way for the 
- unavoidable aggrandizement of one great family 


4 by which the majeſty of the royal family was to be 


b orertopped, and red uced, as it were, under a noxi- 


th de 45.28 . 
* ous be” 5, 4,4 < 1 93 * 1 55 | g ! — 
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HAP. 
rdinburgh, after the ſecond reconciliation of Li: vw 
ingſton and Crichton; the grand object of its de-, an, 
liberations, was, to determine by what means they Counſels 


againſt 

night bring young Douglas to pay a willing cb. Ben.. 
nifſion to the royal authority, or might, by mn ; 
or artifice, ſubdue his rebellious inſolence. It re- | 
mined with Crichton who had been the conſiden- 
fal ſervant of thoſe meaſures by which his late ſe — : 
rereign had . ſucceſsfully taken off ſo many of his 
nrbulent barons, to deviſe means for humbling 
rzouſly invited to attend a new meeting of the par- 
lament, in which it was pretended that the public 
buſineſs of the kingdom could not be tranſacted 
vithout the authority of his preſence, conſent, and 
counſels. ' With the pride of rank and power, the 
young earl had likewiſe: all the ingenuouſneſs of 
inexperienced youth, and that freedom from ſuſ- 
picions, » which it was natural that his ignorance 
af men, and his unacquaintance with every thing 
but power and flattery ſnould preſerve in his open- 
og mind. His friends and counſelors were either 

ſuſpicious, like himſelf, or were corrupted by 


noney or by hopes held out to him from Living- 
ton and Crichton. Perhaps, indeed, the alternate 
reconciliations and quarrels of the two miniſters, 
night lead young Douglas and his friends to ima. 
wa that be too wight x me as little danger! accom- 


% 


8 
Rl. 


GL the ſoyereign power; and that he might then add 
arte to his hereditary authority and honours, the new 
__ - advantage of dictating his wiſhes to the parliament 

of the nation, and of obtaining the chief ſhare in 


Aides, without going n. 


Edinburgh; and there for two days entertained 


poſſible for Douglas to diſobey that courteous ſum. 
mons which called him to Edinburgh. Crichton, 


ſumptuous hoſpitality. From Crichton- caſtle, — for 


gainſt young Dauglas's lif 
Wards to Edinburgh. Douglas, with his only bro- 
ther David, and Malcolm his counſellor and friend, | 
vith all their attendants, lodged in the town. A 


buch his eppaniſſcing vith the APR of 


the adminiſtration of the monarch's power, Be. 
not only into doubtful, but 
into open and deeided rebellion, it was no longer 


aware of the youth's approach, went courteouſly 
out for many miles to meet him; conducted him 
on his way, to Crichton-caſtle, a few miles from 


him with the moſt teſpectful ſervice, and the moſt 


this was not the deſtined ſcene of any attempt 2. 
they came, all, on- 


crowd of the other barons who were obedient to 


the royal authority, with their vaſſals, had at the 
ſame time repaired thither. Even now, however, 

vhiſpers of danger ta the young Douglaſſes, began 
ts be circulated; the face of things ſeemed to wear 


ſich an awful (calmneſs as is wont to precede a 


ſtorm : ſuſpicions began to ariſe in the minds of 


owe: Wi the young- ce friends, that Livingſton 


and 
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f a Crichton could not pulblymatie their har, 255 1 
an chat kindneſs and reſpect which they ſo oſtenta . 
» Wl tiouſly proffered to him. But, the young earl was . 
t himſelf too void of guile, of a magnanimity too 95 
n manly and elevated, to give belief to ſuch whiſpers 
„nud fears, or to ſuffer them at all to influence 
at bis conduct. An entertainment in the caſtlle 
er of Edinburgh, where Douglas, his brother, and 

u. his friend, were to be feaſted at their ſovereign's 

n, able: was to crown the reconciliation of the earl 

iy WW to the adminiſtratian of Livingſton and Crichton; 

m nd to gratify his ambition with one of the higheſt - 
m honours which cauld be conferred in addition to 
ed 
oſt 
or 


thoſe which had been already laviſhed upon him. 

His friends, his kindred, David his younger . 

only brother Would have withheld him from too 
. ¶ credulouſly truſting himſelf within the caſtle hi- 
n- ther his train could not accompany him. At leaſt, 
hid his counſellors, let one brother. tay behind: Jt 
was the dying advice of earl Archibald, to his two ſons, 
that they ſhould never truſt themſelves both at once with. 
inthe power of any perſons from whom there might be 
danger to their perſonal ſafety. By all thefe ſug- 
zeſtions the earl's mind was {till unmoved; the 
conduct of Livingſton and Crichton ſeemed to be 
together remote from aught like fraud. William 
and David Douglas, the two only ſons whom earl 
Archibald had left, with Malcolm Fleming their 
friend, entered the caſtle, and ſat down to a mag - 

You. III. „ EE. nificent - 
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nificent entertainment at their monarch's table, 


Every countenance wore an aſpect of kindneſs and 


"AI 


1437-60. 


welcome; the young King received his noble gueſts 


with boyiſh fondneſs; Livingſton and Crichton ill 
ſhewed the ſame almoſt parental favour which all 
their words and actions had expreſſed in the town. 
The entertainment was prolonged with a cumbrous | 
pomp, and a great variety of delicacies. But, at 
the laſt, a bull's head was ſuddenly placed before 


the two noble gueſts: They knew, too late, the 


ſignal of death, ſprang haſtily from their ſeats, and 
made ſome efforts to eſcape. In vain. A band 
of armed men who awaited the ſignal from within, 
now ruſhed upon them; in ſpite of all the tears 
and intreaties of the King, bound their hands; and 
led them forth to inſtant execution on the Caſtle- 
Hill. Thus fell William earl of Douglas, and with 
him his brother David, while the eldeſt of the two 


was not yet ſixteen years of age. Malcolm Fle- 


ming, their counſellor and companion, ſhared their 
fate. Their execution puniſhed acts of rebellion 
which could not have been otherwiſe either pu- 
niſhed or reſtrained. But, that fraud which Crich- 
ton and Livingſton had employed, to ſupply the 


want of due force, and to bring the young men 


within their toils, was too darkly wicked even for 


the weakneſs of the government in that age to be 


juſtified in employing it; was unworthy of the 
ſchool of Ty of Janes the Firſt, who knew to 


employ 


—_ 


F 
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employ artifice where ſtrength and authority failed, Stor. eK 
to the very point beyond which the uſe of artifice - f 
would have been unjuſt, —but without ever greatly, 7 7-60. 
exceeding' that point. Crichton here followed the 
policy of his ancient maſter ;! but greater weakneſs, | 
drove the ſervant into more atrocious: guilt, than 
his former lord would in ſuch a caſe have incurred. 
James. the Firſt would moſt certainly have pardon- 
ed and diſmiſſed the boys upon their promiſes of 
amendment ; or he would at leaſt have only de- 
tained them in ſafe confinement, until they ſhould: 
have learned due reſpe& for his authority. The 
parliament ſoon ſanctioned the execution of the 
Douglaſſes, and declared their death to be only the 
nerited punifhment of treaſon. 
and honours were not. forfeited from the family; 
but James, brother to Archibald their father, was: 
ſuffered to ſucceed to the earldom of Douglas. 
And he, on the one hand, content with the ſucceſ- 
ſion he had gained, ſtrove not to avenge his ne- 
phews* murther ; while, on the other hand, Living- 
ſton and Crichton ſatisfied with the murther of the. 
two boys whom they had ſlain, or perhaps, already, 


half-repentant of their. crime, did not immediately. 


employ any farther machmations, either to exter- 
minate the family of Douglas, or to diminiſh its 
1 and ane . 

* Lindſay 1 Hs Hiſtory of the Dow- 
vlaſſes, | „„ : f 
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2 L Ti the meantime, there. aroſe nothing from Wl t 

. abroad, ſo to occupy the turbulent fpirit of the 

- % Scots, as that the proprefs of their inteſtine jealou. Wl « 

| State o* ſies and diſſenſions might have been thus inter. 

the inter- 

courſe rupted. The reign of a minor, the fa&ious con. Ml : 

rignces, teſts of his miniſters and kindred, the exhauſting i + 

_ efforts which the Engliſh made to retain poſſeſſion ! 

of thoſe provinces in France which Harry the Fifth 

had conquered, —left them no force and no leiſure 

: to renew any unprofitable warfare with the Scots. 

However earneſtly the French might wiſh ſtill to 

kindle up and maintain the flames of internal war 

in Britain; yet they could not perſuade young 

James's miniſters and ſubjects to renew gratuitouſ (Wl ! 

a warfare with England, from which the evils WM : 

——_ which they had to dread, might well be accounted ! 

5 to be much more formidable; than to counter-ba- Ml | 

» lnce any advantages they had to hope. The e 

queen- mother, too, whoſe father Somerſet, and her f 

uncle the Cardinal of Wincheſter, held the chief I * 

influence in the direction of Engliſh affairs, may WM tt 

„ naturally be ſuppoſed to have had ſome ſhare of I i 

influence with her own kindred, to induce them IN 7 
rather to forbear annoying the Scots with renewed 
war, and again — ſome intereſt with the miniſters and 


P 
I 
b 
tutors of her ſon, to incline them rather to neutral- 
I 


ity in the conteſt between France and England, 
than to offer too zealous an interference on the 

fide of France; eſpecially as her daughter was nei. 

| / * | * p | - ther 
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ther teridetly beloved by the dauphin her huſbahd, r R 


x — 
fs 
1 7 - 


ct. I. 


nor had born him any fon to expect the inheritance 


of his honours and power. - On the fide of Nor- 
way; all was ſtill friendly: Nor had the Fleming 
again renewed thoſe hoſtilities againſt Scotland 
which their negotiations at the Court of n 1 
Firſt hag happily 2 


Bur, although it was il thus at the extremi-Atuin 
ties of that theatre of ſocial and political life which a 


the Scottiſh. hiſtory of this period preſents z yet, in 


the actors few; but every character was ſtrongly 
and diſcriminatively characterized; every ſoul was 
pregnant with that genius, and with thoſe high 


A.D. - 


14340 


the centre and upon the foreground, an important 
drama was ſtill going on. The ſtage was narrow; 


changing ſcenes were of fuch a hature; that each 


ſeemed ſtill to promiſe ſomething neceſſarily differ- 


ent from what went before, but more fearfully in- 


tereſting than all by which it was preceded. The 


nfirmities and the pacific diſpoſition of earl James 


prevented any diffenſions from arifing between 
lim and the miniſters of the regal power, during 
the three years for which the poſſeſſions and ho- 


wars of the earldom of Douglas were enjoyed by 
him. Had it not been for James's cautious policy, 


W the nn. of this * houſe inightt | 


now 
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now have been in ſuch a manner divided; that it 


Wu would no longer have been the rival of the throne, 


A. D.“ 
1437 60. 


and would therefore have been no longer in equal 


danger of being overthrown by the difficulty of 
that invidious height to which it had towered. 
The two unfortunate ſons of earl Archibald had 


left a ſiſter Beatrix, who was known by the appel. 
lation of the Fair Maid of Galloway. The earl. 


dom of Douglas, concerning which it was provid. 


ed, that it ſhould be inherited by heirs-male alone, 


could not therefore fall to Beatrix. But the earl. 


dom of Galloway, on the other hand, which the 
family of Douglas had acquired at firſt by the 
marriage of an heireſs, was, of courſe, hereditary 
in the female line, and fell to be enjoyed not by 
the brother, but by the daughter of earl Archibald. 
While, therefore, James inherited the earldom of 
Douglas; Beatrix, his niece, became counteſs of Gal- 

loway. To prevent the conſequences of this diviſion 


of theſe great fieffs, James, contrary to the advice of 
his kindred, procuring a diſpenſation from the Ro- 


man Pontiff, gave his niece in marriage to his own 


| eldeſt ſon. Not outliving long the accompliſhment of 


this marriage, ſo advantageous to the aggrandize- 


ment of his own family; he died at Abercorn, at | 


peace with the King and his governors ; leaving 
to his ſon William, the eldeſt of ſeven who ſurviv- 


ed their father, a power and an opulence hardly 


leſs than royal. 


WILLIAM, 


* Lindſay Hume, æc. 
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WII LIAM, the ſon of 1 Douglas, a young 5:em 60 
P ” 
man, haughty, alert, and ambitious, no ſooner attain- 2 


ed to the earldom, than he began to.imitate rather Le e 4 


the arrogance of his uncle, and his couſin, than New dif. 


turbances 


the fluggiſhneſs and ſubmiſſion of his father. He excited by 


acted as an independent prince; permitted his vaſ. 2 VE 


fals to commit depredations on the lands of their 


ſoyereign's faithful ſubjects; gave protection to 
many who having made themſelves obnoxious to 
the criminal juſtice of the ſtate, took refuge with 
him; and fomented diviſions, and excited diſor- 


ders among the ſubjects of the kingdom, by which 
Livingſton and Crichton were exceedingly thwart- 
ed, harraſſed, and perplexed in the adminiſtration 


of the government. Inſtigated by Douglas, John 

Gormack of Athole, to deliver a robber of that 

diſtrict, from the hands of juſtice; attacked, near N 

Perth, Ruthven, the hereditary ſheriff of Perth- 

ſhire, in the execution of his duty ; but fortunate- 

ly, was, after a deſperate conflict, ſlain with thirty 

of his company, by the ſheriff and his attendants. 

At Dunbarton-caſtle, Galbraith, a creature of 

Douglas's, firſt flew in a ſudden conteſt, Semple, 1 

who had been joined with him in the cuſtody of ; 

it; and then relying upon the earl's ſupport againſt 

bl ſovereign,” ſeized the caſtle for himſelf, and for 

ſome ſhort time bade defiance to the royal autho- 

ity. Galbraith failed ten Gs the puniſhment 

which he deſerved. But, while Livingſton and 
So 7 Crichton, 


+ [Boox v. 
is Seer: - ebene were meditating, how they might beſt 
Gaz by artifice or open force, humble the pride of the 
ſons of James Douglas, as they had cut off thoſe of 
Archibald; the young earl bethought himſelf of Ml i 
employing happier means than arrogance, contu- n 
macy, and rebellion, to eſtablifh the fortunes of his Ne 
5 8 houſe, to diſappoint the e and to _— the 
3 5 Injuries of his foes,® u 
Tu young monarch, now in the fourteenth ü 
year of his age; and in underſtanding, and in 5 
energy of perſonal character, yet more mature than 
in years; was ſufficiently weary of the tutelary Ml 
bondage in which he had been held, to be diſpoſ. 0 
ed to emaneipate himſelf from the yoke of Living- Wl '« 
| ſton and Crichton, and to aſſume the reins of the Ml 
government into his own hands. A parliament WW n 
was ſummoned to aſſemble at Stirling. The bar- B 
ons thronged to do honour to their young mo- If "i 
narch, and-to contend with one another, and with 1 | 
his former governors, for the firſt place in his fa- I 
He gains vour. Among the foremoſt was young Douglas, er 
| — whoſe reſpectful attendance, ſubmiſſion, and ſup- WM © 
| plication eaſily gained from the young king, the 
pardon of thoſe offences by which he had expoſed A 
himſelf to the penalty of high treaſon. It was not al 
merely pardon that Douglas ſought or obtained. 
The ſplendour of his Rn his many form, 


| 
| 
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| WH tis courteous manners, his ill 5 in all the gracefül eser. . 
e cgaerciſes of youth, the reſpect and attachment — 5 
ich he profeſſed for this young ſovereign, and * 
be averſion he eagerly expreſſed for all that the 
. opal youth regarded with diſlike, —ſoon ſo much 
: adeared him to James; that Livingſton and 
e Wl Crichtori were, by his advice, removed in a great 
neaſure from their ſovereign's counſels; and 
Douglas: adding, to his own hereditary authority, 
the adminiſtration of that of the crown, mee 
far the moſt powerful man in the een e 


1437 6a pf 


Tas firſt 11 the earl of Douglas was aiſpoſedFeks the vx 
to make of this newly acquired favour with his —_— nl 
g. Wl ifreign, was, in order to, puniſh Livingſton andy riogton 1 
ic Crichton, whoſe faithful ſervice to the crown had 
at Wl made them relentleſs and fatal enemies to his houſe, 

r- y his counſel, a rigorous account of their admi- 
0- iſtration. was immediately required from them⸗ 
th They had been more faithful and diſintereſted in 
f- their offices, than it is uſual for nobles and courti- 
, ers to be, when matters of ſich high value, are in- 
p- truſted within their power. Yet, it was not poſſi · 5 
he ble that, in ſo long an adminiſtration, and in the 
ſed I circumſtances in which they ſtood at the head of 
affairs, there ſhould not have ſome things paſſed 
wich the repreſentation of an enemy might eaſily 
exaggerate into eam crimes. 5 n 
Ve Wh in ob „ 4nd 


. Lindſay Hate. 
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8 treaſon. Livingſton and Crichton as yet go- 
Wau vernors of the caſtles of Stirling and Edinburgh, 


17 = were now declared rebels againſt the king s autho. 


Dt 

dr 

Meaſures rity ; and becauſe they refuſed to put themſelves Ml !y 
ca 

* 


of Douglas 
againſt within the power of Douglas their enemy,—faw 


Livingſton 


and Crich- themſelves about to be deſtroyed by that govern- 


ton. 


ment which they had with infinite difficulty ſup. Wl t! 
ported, and by the prince whom they had brought MI |: 
| up. Extruded from their ſovereign's court, they * 
2 | would not however patiently endure the wrongs Wl * 
offered them by the contrivance of their rival and t 
enemy. That ſummons which called them to a WM © 
judicial trial, they heard with ſcorn and diſregard. 7 
t 

l 

f 


Among their vaſſals, they prepared to ſtand upon 
their own defence, and to repel force by foree. 
Douglas having procured their formal condemna- 
tion in a parliament aſſembled at Stirling, i in which 
all his dependants and their enemies eagerly afliſt- 
ed; diſpatched Forreſter of Corſtorphine to execute 
that ſentence which confiſcated all their goods to 
their ſovereign's uſe. Crichton's caſtle in Mid- 
Lothian was by Forreſter beſieged, taken under a 
capitulation, and then razed to the ground. But, 
Crichton failed not to retaliate the injury, by im- 
mediately ravaging and laying waſte Forreſter's 
barony of Corſtorphine, as well as Douglas's lands 
of Strathbrock, Abercorn, and Blackneſs. The 
late regent, lying under the ſame misfortune, made 
common cauſe with Crichton; and aided him in 
1 | his 


nedy, and to vindicate the ſacred authority of its 
miniſters. On the weſtern fide of the kingdom, 


"2% 
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his attempts to retaliate the injuries offered by 2 1 5 ö 
Douglas. James Kennedy, too, biſhop of St An 
irew's, and nephew to the late king, gave not on-, 3 
y his countenance, but his active ſupport to the 
cauſe of Livingſlon and Crichton. The whole 
kingdom was for a moment divided againſt itſelf; 
the majority indeed adhering to the earl of Doug - 
las and their young king; yet many being ſtill fa- 
yourable to men whoſe government had been ſo 
peg and energetic as that of Livingſton and Grich, 
At the command of Douglas, . Lindſay, earl 
i 7 e and Ogilvy of Innerquharity, made 
an inroad out of Angus into Fife, and laid waſte 
the lands of Kennedy, but could not ſeize the bi- 
ſhop's perſon. Kennedy retaliated upon them with 
the thunder of excommunication, and the other 
ſpiritual arms of the church; a. retaliation which 
they little heeded, and by which they were little 
injured. A conteſt between Ogilvy and Crawford's 
eldeſt ſon, concerning the bailiffſhip to the abbot of 
Aberbrothwick, ſoon after produced a combat, in 
which the earl of Crawford fell, and ſo many on 
both ſides were flain, that this even might well 
ſeem to an ignorant and ſuperſtitious age, to be 
nothing elſe than the vengeance of heaven inter- 
poſing to give effect to the curſes of biſhop Ken- 


Boyd, captain of the caſtle of Dunbarton, treache- 
rouſiy | 
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rouſly flew James Stewart of Auchminto; and cru- 


. elly entieing Stewart's wife from her own houſe, 
F 47 6, by the fraudful artifice of a prieſt, as if to meet her 


huſband ; conducted her to where ſhe was tortur. 
Ingly afflicted by the ſudden knowledge of his mur. 


ther, The anguiſh of theſe tidings, with the thought 


that ſhe was in the hands of the aſſaſſins, brought 
- upon her the pains of premature child-birth, which 


added to the ſorrow that wrung her heart, inſtantly 
delivered her from life. In Eaſt-Lothian, Archibald 
Dunbar beſieged and took the caſtle of Hailes in 
Eaſt-Lothian ; and cruelly put to death all whom he 
found within it. The Douglaſſes however ſoonretook 
the caſtle, and made Dunbar their priſoner. All 


theſe, and a thouſand other miſchiefs were the effects 
of the endeavours of Livingſton and Crichton, with | 


> their friends and adherents, to withſtand Douglas 


in his endeavours to work their ruin by the abuſe 


of the royal authority which the partial attachment 
of the young king put wholly into his hands. The 


caſtle of Edinburgh which had for ſome time deen 


held out by Sir William Crichton againſt the ſiege 
of the king and the earl of Douglas, was at laſt by 
Crichton ſurrendered upon the conditions of an 


amneſty to him, and his adherents, of all paſt of. 
fences, and of Crichton's reſtoration to the office 


of chancellor, which he had held ſo long. This 
event terminated theſe diſturbances, and reſtored 
| throughout 
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throughout the kingdom, a | temporary but gloomy? Srer. I. 


Cnar. * 


and inſecure ere ge eee — 
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* £3 now in his fifteenth year, was perſuaded A 


of Kin 
to court the affinity of ſome foreign prince, and to + 


give a wife to his bed, to the throne a young queen. 
Crichton now reſtored to the monarch's favour, 
was wiſely ſelected as a man eminently qualified to 


zo upon an embaſſy of wooing for his ſovereign. - 
John biſhop of Dunkeld, and Sir Nicholas Otter- 


burn, were the choſen companions of his embaſſy. 


Margaret daughter to the duke of Guelders, and 
niece to the duke of Burgundy, was the lady to 
whom James had been taught to addreſs the hopes 
and vows of his firſt youthful love. Crichton and his 
company met with no ungracious reception at the 
duke of Guelders's court, —But, in the mean while, 
the abſence of Crichton left his friends almoſt _ 
vithout defence againſt the vengeful machinations 
of the earl of Douglas and his party. Crichton's 
wiſdom and experience were a ſure protection to 
himſelf; and to thoſe who were attached to him : 
Livingſton was far from poſlefiing the ſame abili- 
ties and addreſs. While the ruin of Livingſton 
and ſome others of-the party was plotted ; Crich- 
ton returned from his embaſſy ; conducting home 


the Flemiſh princeſs whom the duke of Guelders 


lad willingly granted to the wiſhes of the young 
| ſovereign. 
„ Lindfay, p. 32, &c —Leſl Buchanan. pegs 
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sver. I. ſovereign of the Scots. A gallant train attended 
A ber from Flanders. James received his bride with 
AN all the fond ardour of a youthful lover. The mar. 
riage was ſolemnly celebrated at Edinburgh. James 

_ conferred upon this occaſion, new poſſeſſions and Ml (hi 
honours upon his favourites of the Houſe of Doug. 

las: With Crichton he became ſo much more cor. 

dially reconciled as to detach him now altogether MW mn 

from the intereſts of his old friend and rival Living. W te. 

ſton: againſt Livingſton and the remains of the fu 

party of his old miniſters, the young King then of 
proceeded to exerciſe the utmoſt ſeverity of offend. Ml © 

ed majeſty. Livingſton with his eldeſt ſon, anda Wl E. 
certain number of his confidential friends, were MW n 
impeached of high treaſon; condemned; and the Wl h 
younger Livingſton, with ſeveral of their friends, W tc 

were beheaded on the ſcaffold. Their fall was pi- W t 

tied by the people; and they were lamented as the MW n 
innocent victims of the revenge of Douglas. The n 

elder Livingſton was, for a great ſum of money, I d 

a 

y 


ſaved from death by the hands of the executioner; 
but was ſent into confinement for the Teſt of his 
days in the caſtle of Dumbarton®, t 


25 | OD 
War vith JAMES now rains to manhood, was deſirous W 
| li. to diſtinguiſh his reign by the glory of martial ex- 
ploits. An occaſion ſoon aroſe; for when the I \ 

truce, which had for ſome time held all things tran- WJ } 

| 


| „ quil 
* Lindſay :—Leſly :—Buchanan :—Drummand. 
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quil on "the borders of England ,—expired ; - the ner. | 
French earneſtly ſolicited their Scottiſh allies to re- — 


new the war; nor did England offer any condi- 
tions ſufficiently alluring to diſpoſe the Scots ra- 
ther to remain at peace. Hoſtilities were mutually 
renewed ; at firſt with petty incurfions, rather vex- 
xtious than greatly formidable; but ſoon with ſo 


much riſing rage upon both ſides, - that greater 6 


terpriaes were projected; and all the ſtrength and 
fury of the Scottiſh nation were ſoon vigorouſly 
oppoſed to all that could be done by the military 


force of the northern counties of England. The 
Engliſh had ravaged Annandale, the Scots had 


more than retaliated thoſe ravages upon Cumber- 


nd; when the Engliſh to anticipate any new en- 


terprize by the Scots, collected an army of many 
thouſand men, and ſent this hoſt under the com- 
mand of the earl of Northumberland, John Ren- 
nington, and Magnus Redman a knight who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the French wars by many 
acts of the hardieſt and moſt heroic valour, to in- 
vade the weſtern borders of Scotland from which 


they had been of late the moſt grievouſly annoyed 
by invaſion, While this ſtorm of invaſion ap-. 


proached, the Scots indignantly prepared to meet 


and to diſpel it. The weſtern marches more eſpe- 
cially, were under the wardenſhip of the earl of 
Douglas: But on him, and on his family and ad- 


herents, now depended the whole concerns of the 


national 
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national defence. Gee Douglas, therefore, earl 


of Ormond, and brother to the earl of Douglas, 


was commiſſioned to repulſe the invaders; all the 
friends, dependents, and vaſſals of his houſe, joined 
him in arms. Wallace of Cragię, Johnſtoun of 


of Johnſtoun, Maxwell of Caerlaverock, leaders 
of tried {kill and courage, were the principal cap. 


tains who muſtered and conducted this army under 
Ormond's command. Hardly had the Englifh 
advanced acroſs the Solway, and pitched their 
tents at the fmall river of Sark, when the Scottiſh 
hoſt were ready at no great diſtance, to oppoſe 


them in battle-array, . Alarmed by the news of 


the near approach of the Scots, the Engliſh were 
quickly obliged to call in thoſe ravaging parties 


which they had juſt begun to ſend out from their 


head-quarters to ſpoil the country. Scarcely could 


they make themſelves ready for the fight, when 


the Scots impetuouſly advancing,. were ready to 


attack them in their tents. The Engliſh then in 
haſte, drew out in order of battle; their van- guard 


being led by Redman ; Northumberland placing 


| himſelf in the centre; while Rennington, with the 


Welſhmen who made a conſiderable proportion of 
the army, were ſtationed in the rear. On the ſide 


of the Scots, again, the brave Wallace of Craigie, 


allied by collateral deſcent, to the ancient cham- 
pion of Scottiſh freedom, led on the van: Or- 
mond, the commander i in chief, was at the head of 
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the central column: Maxwell and Johnſtone, com- Stor. J. 


I. 


manded in the left wing. The trumpets ſounded: : 


The battle was joined. In ſpite of thoſe regula · 


tions which had been made by James the Firſt for 5 


the accompliſhment of the Scottiſh commonalty in 
the uſe of-the bow ; the Scottiſh archers were {till 
altogether unequal to the Engliſh. With the firſt 
vollies of their arrows, darts, and perhaps ſome 


„ » = 
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muſquetry, theſe had now almoſt driven the Scot- 


tim column under Wallace into diſorder, before the 
latter could with the weapons which they wore, 
make any impreſſion. But, Wallace with all the 
fire of his illuſtrious anceſtor, at laſt impatiently 
calling to his companions to follow, ruſhed impe- 
tuouſly forward into cloſe fight with the oppoſitg 


* 


hoſt; was followed by all the brave men under his 


command ; and when thus ſo nigh that the Engliſh 
could no longer empty their quivers with advan- 
tage, ſo powerfully employed their ſpears, their 
ſwords, their battle-axes, that the current of ſucceſs 


was quickly turned againſt the Engliſh ; and rank 


was driven back upon rank—and column upon co- 
lumn, with the moſt dreadful confuſion and ha- 
vock. Redman, with a choſen band, endeavodred 


to withſtand this impreſſion, and to break the force 


of the enemy, by which it was made. Terrible 
was then, for ſome moments, the ſtruggle of the 
combat, over all the field: Fury in every heart, 


braced each ſoldier's frame to the moſt vigorous 


n Mm m exertion; 
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exertion ; here the overthrow of one oppenent pave 


ee new energy to hew down others; there wounds 
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D. and defeat made the fallen bite the earth with 


doubly exaſperated rage; here was the ſtruggle 


between two warriours, whoſe force and dexterity | 


were ſo equally matched, that while neither was 


worſted, each could with difficulty make the neceſ. 
fary reſiſtance ; there a rabble were fighting, flee. 


ing, advancing, all in one confuſion ; here the 
vanquiſhed ſurrendered themſelves for the fake of 


life, into captivity; there the pains of death 


were rendered more excruciating to the dying, 
and while their life iſſued from mortal wounds, 
they were torn in pieces, and trampled under 


foot, amid the fluctuating tumult of the battle. | 


Redman, after efforts of incredible valour, was 
ſlain ; nor did Wallace, the brave Scottiſh com- 
mander, to whom he was oppoſed, eſcape nearly 
the ſame fate. But, the Engliſh were driven into 
general flight : And the flowing of the tide had, in 


the mean time, ſo-much ſwollen the ſtreams which 


they had to paſs, that many periſhed in the waters 
as they fled; and many were flain, while they 
had turned their backs to the foe, yet heſitated to 
plunge into an impaſſable current. 'The priſoners 
taken, were many ; and of theſe not a few were 
perſons of rank, whoſe ranſoms might be ſufficient 
to enrich their captors, There was likewiſe taken 


in the Engliſh camp, much precious ſpoil of 1 e 
and 


rs 
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and lilver, which was Grided among the ſoldiery, 2255 I. 


P. II. 


according to the uſual law of the diſtribution e 


ſuch plunder. The principal captives were placed 
in cuſtody, in the caſtle of Lochmaben. The vic- 
tory added new ſplendour to the name of Douglas; 
and contributed to enhance that influence which 
was already almoſt all-powerful with the King and 
vith the nation“. 


1437 . 


17 HE power, the pride, the We of the The earl 


Houſe of Douglas, were now at their loftieſt height. 
They had aſcended like him, who mounts with 


painful ſteps, and with long but ſtill ſucceſsful toil, 


the gently ſloping declivity of a hill, even to the 
very ſummit, and then ſuddenly ſtumbling, is daſh- 
ed headlong down the preeipice, oppoſite to the 
fide by which he made his aſcent. To offend the 


Douglaſſes was, at this time, more dangerous than 


to rebel againſt their King. Many of the inferior 


| barons, men who were yet conſiderably powerful 
and illuſtrious, found it neceſſary to court the pro- 


tection of the earl of Douglas; and even volunta- 
nly to ſubje themſelves to all the humiliation of 


zaſſalage to him, for the ſake of winning his fa- 
yours, or eſcaping his enmity. Colvil of Ochil- 


tree, having, about this time, flain Auchinleck of 
auchinleck, a favourite adherent to the earl of 
Douglas; 5 
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Douglas; Douglas to ſignalize his vengeance, laid 


— waſte to deſolation, Colvill's lands; beſieged and 


took his caſtle; put to death Colvill. himſelf, and 


all who were found in the caſtle with him. While 


thus all powerful at home, Douglas became ambi. 


tious to diſplay his grandeur to the inhabitants of 


diſtant lands. Sumptuous Preparations were made; 


and with an illuſtrious band of companions, with 
2 numerous train of attendants, he departed to vi. 


fit France and Italy. With him went. the chiefs 


of the families of Hamilton, Grey, Salton, Seaton, 
Oliphant, Forbes, and many others ; fo that a king 
could ſcarcely have been more royally attended 


upon ſuch a journey. In France, he was honour- 


ably received and entertained by Charles the Se- 
venth, and inveſted with all the honours of the 
duchy of Touraine, which his three predeceſſors 
in the earldom of Douglas had enjoyed. From 


France he proceeded to Italy and Rome. At 


Rome he was received with. thoſe honours which 
are. due to princes only. The ſplendour of his 
appearance, the numbers of his train, the magnifi 
cence of his expence, every where ſeemed to re- 


flect new glory upon the Scottiſh, nation, and to 


repreſent the Houſe of Douglas, as the pride of all 


that was illuſtrious in Scotland. The earl of 


Douglas and his company appeared not to the 


French or the Romans, a ear of needy barbari- 
ans, 
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us, but a train of the mot gallant Sg ofster. -+14; 
whom Chriſtendom ou heal." ht 21d Te bp 4 
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ave, at he in thay mean time, the greatneſs The king 


ol the Houſe of Douglas had begun to be fatallyprromes. 
apped. A truce had been again negotiated with Douglas | 
the now feeble and diſtracted government of Eng- 
land, which left the Scots at peace from foreign 
var. Succeſſive embaſſies from France, had ob- 
tined only permiſſion for ſome levies of ſoldiers, 
but had not involved the Scots more deeply-in its 
quarrel, A peace at laſt wreſted from the Eng- 
if, had re-eſtabliſhed Charles the Seventh in the 
poſſeſſion of all the ancient dominions of the 
French Crown, New troubles ſpringing up in Eng- 
and, began to threaten the dethronement of its 
monarch, and the elevation of a different family = 
the ſovereignty. The abſence of Douglas from 
Scotland, while the Seots ſtood in this poſture in 


— 


lelpect to their wonted foreign enemies and allies.— 


jet the King at liberty to turn his cares to reduce 
vithin due limits, that power of a ſubject which 
eren when not adverſe to the Crown, might ſtill 
lem to overtop and overfhadow it. James had 
now grown up to manhood. His natural abilities 
had, fortunately, not been cramped to fatuity un- 
der the tuition of Crichton. He was not deſtitute 
of che magnanimous ambition becoming a mo- 
5 narch; 2 
_* Hume's Hiſtory of the Douglaſſes, &c. | 
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narch ; he had gradually learned amid the conteſts 
of his nobles and miniſters, to diſcern the true in- 
tereſts and duties of his royal ſtation. The pre. 
ſence of the earl of Douglas, the aſcendency which 
his perſonal qualities had acquired over the mo- 
narch's mind, the extenſive and deeply rooted in- 
fluence which he poſſeſſed with the nation,—had 
all together drawn James to make the ſovereign au. 
thority, for a time, the inſtrument of his vaſſal's 


ambition. But James now awaking, as from a 


dream, began to diſcern that he had advanced Doug- 


las too high; that he had gratified him too far; 


that he had unwiſely exalted him to a pre. eminence 
from which he might blaſt his own greatneſs; that 


the policy of Livingſton whom he had put to death, 
of Crichton whom he had degraded, was far more 


true to the Crown when they endeavoured to de- 
ſtroy, than his own policy when he had fo dili 
gently built up- the grandeur of the Douglaſſes. 


Enow were near to ſuggeſt ſuch reflections as 


theſe to the young monarch's mind, or to encou- 


rage them when they had been once ſuggeſted, and 


inflame ſuſpicion to uncontroulable rage. Doug 
las of Balveny, who had been left to ſuperintend 


and direct with full authority, all the earl's affairs 
during his own abſence, imprudently thwarted the 


wiſhes of the King, and lighted his authority; and 


at the inſtigation of the earls of Moray and Or- 


mond, the earl of Douglas's brothers, abuſed all 
3 Mea F. the 


end 
airs 
the 
and 
Or- 
all 
the 


arl, whoſe procurator he was. 
emptuouſiy refuſed obedience to the ſummons. 


aft, Balveny was ſummoned to appear before the > 


0 


bk. 
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the power of the earldom to irritate the ligne 
nd ſet the royal authority at defiance. At 


which had been formally preferred againſt the - 


Balveny con- 


ſames gave orders; and he was brought in by 


force. His ſubmiſſion, made, when he had no long- 
any alternative between ſubmiſſion and puniſh- 
ment, was accepted i in good part by the King, ſtill 
reluQtant to raiſe the arm of juſtice or vengeance 
zainſt his late favourite. No ſooner, however, 


had Balveny thus eſcaped out of the hands of the 


ofended monarch, than he ſcornfully violated all 


the engagements he had ſo lately made; refuſed to 


redreſs thoſe wrongs, on account of which the mo- 


tarch's wrath had been excited againſt him; and 


ated as if faithleſsneſs and rebellion had been 


among the taſks impoſed upon him by his abſent 
lord, James then deſpatched the earl of Orkney, 
now his chancellor, to confiſcate to his uſe the 


rents of the earl of Douglas's eſtates in Galloway 


and Clydeſdale : : But, Orkney was lighted, diſo- 


beyed, and withheld by the vaſlals of the Houſe of 


Douglas, from carrying into execution,' thoſe or- 
ders of which he had*come, the miniſter. Pro- 
roked. beyond meaſure by this continued inſolence, 
Jumes then, for the laſt time, ſummoned by a he- 
| | | ig el rald, 


1 are. 2 
parliament, and make anſwer to certain. charges - 
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diate ſubmiſſion to the laws; and, without farther 
delay muſtering a powerful military force; march. 


ed into thoſe weſtern counties in which the autho. 


rity of Douglas was reſpe&ed, but that of his ſo. 
vereign ſcorned. Even the preſence of the monarch 
could not there command obedience, till James 


took by ſiege the fortalices and caſtles ; placed a 


new garriſon in the caſtle of Lochmaben ; levelled 


that of Douglas to the ground ; from the lands 
and goods of the humbled rebels, made compenſa- 
tion to thoſe who had ſuffered by their violence 


and rapine; and inflicted ſuch punifhmcnis, as 
juſtice tempered with relenting mercy, ſeemed to 
award againſt their crimes. Earl William received 


tidings of theſe tranſactions in Scotland, while he 
with his attendants and companions, were ſtill en- 
joying the ſplendid feſtivity of Rome, and oſtenta- 


tioufly diſplaying their wealth and magnificence 


in that capital of the weſtern world. At the news 
of events ſo unfavourable, and fo unexpected, he 


Was alarmed, confounded, and perplexed ; as were 


likewiſe all thoſe who were with him. They hal- 
tily bade adieu to Rome; and aſhamed as if al 


Europe knew them to be outlaws, ſtole home, al. 


moſt ſingly, and by different ways; ſome through 
France, ſome through Flanders; the earl himſelf 
05 the way of Role. But James was not yet 


retentlels!y 
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* dentlebty” enraged. againſt the earl, The bro- Seer. 15 
er tber of the earl of Douglas, having come, A 
b. Hothe the King's anger before William himſelf + 
„ Sould arrive; was not ungraciouſly received by 
0- WM the monarch; and was affured, that if the earl 
c vould only reſtrain the diſorders, of his vaſfals and 
© Wi dependents, he ſhould be not leſs welcome to his 
2 BY fvereign' than he had formerly been. The earl 
ed himſelf arriving ſoon after, ſeemed, at firſt, to re- 
de Wl fume his former aſcendency over James s mind, 
a. and was ſoon nominated his heutenant or juſticiary 
ce for the whole kingdom. But, Douglas, would no 
28 longer repoſe confidence in the monarch's favour: 
o He fa that James was not the mere ſhadow of a 
el prince, deſtined to be the tool of- miniſters and 
ne BY nobles, but a young monarch of a keen, vigorous, 
en- and comprehenſive mind, qualified to govern for 
ta- himſelf, He ſaw that James's jealouſy was now 
ce iy attively awake againſt him; and dreaded that it 
s night never more be effeftuatly laid aſleep. His 
he I brothers, too, and all his kindred ſeem to have 
ere iriver to irritate his pride and reſentment againſt 
1al- Wl his ſovereign. Not long, therefore, after his re- 
all WF turn, he repaired without the monarch's leave into 
. England, and rouſed anew that reſentment which 
agb had been ſo lately appeaſed,—by the ſuſpicion of a 
(eli I reaſonable negociation with the Engliſh King. 
yet WW Again, however, the earl ſubmiſlively returned to 
ö lmes's court, and without great difficulty pacified 
Vol. III. WW „ the 
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Ker. 1 the anger of his hoes" friend, who! had not 


yet. alogether ceaſed to regard him with ſome. 


A. D 


1437-6. What of a friend's partiality. James, however, 


would not at this time ſo wholly reconcile him. 
ſelf to Douglas, as not to diveſt him of his offices 
about court, and to diſmiſs him to retirement and 
privacy within his own domains“. 
Feud be. THESE events were proceeding faſt in an un- 
tween the broken chain, to that awful cataſtrophe, i in which 
Douglaſſes 
and Crich- they were ſoon to cloſe. Sir William Crichton, 
the ancient and faithful ſervant of the crown, ſuc- 
ceeded to a part of that favour with James, and to 
ſome of thoſe offices which Douglas had loſt, 


Crichton did not diſguiſe his enmity to the earl. 


To his former offences againſt the houſe of Doug 
las, he was now continually adding others which 


could not be pardoned. Reſolving to rid himſelf 
for ever of ſuch an enemy, Douglas, with a party 
of his ordinary followers, caſting off all reſpe& for 
the King's peace, lay in wait for Crichton between 
his own caſtle and the town of Edinburgh. Go 
ing in the morning, and with few attendants, from 
Crichton-caſtle to Edinburgh, Crichton found him- 
ſelf ſuddenly aſſaulted by a troop of armed men 
who aroſe againſt him, out of ambuſh. Crichton 


himſelf would have fled ; but, his ſon, a gallant 
youth, 
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youth, and others who accompanied him, repre- Stor, 1. . 
ſented that fear ful flight would be vain, and intreat- Sy 
ed him to oppoſe thoſe treacherous affailants with - 47 8 
his wonted manhood. The old man and his com- | 
panions hence taking courage, made ſo vigorous a 
reſiſtance, that ſome of their affailants fell, and the 

reſt could not prevent him from making his re- 

treat in ſafety and with honour to Crichton-caſtle, 

n. The Crichrons would not brook this villainous al- 

ch WM fault unpuniſhed. They quickly aſſembled their 

n, Wl raffals and friends, and coming ſuddenly upon the 

ic- Wl carl of Douglas while he remained at Edinburgh, 

to il compelled him to leave that town in the diſgrace 


1 


ft, of defeat, and not without incurring extreme dan- 
al. ger as to his perſonal ſafety. Crichton ſeemed to 
ug- here ated not without the king's encouragement; 
ich Wi and the danger and diſgrace appeared therefore to 
(elf Ii Douglas more alarming than if they had proceed- 
2 ed merely from an angry eters cds e 
for | 
ſeen Tax "OP was now caſt, Neither Dov nor 
Go- tl tis ſovereign could longer ſteadily and cordially 
_ believe the ſafety of the other to be conſiſtent with * 
Me 


is own. Yet each feared to begin a conteſt of 
vhich the event could not but appear uncertain. 
Douglas, already connected by the ties of blood 
nd by other ſtrong relations with moſt of the 
172 Ta nobility, 1 now . to e him- 
e > et 
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ſelf farther by a league offenſive and defenſive, 2. 


| - gainſt all enemies whomſoever, with the earls of Or. 


mond, Moray, Crawford, and Roſs. The league Was 


' ſolemnly concluded: Its chiefs were maſters of the 


greater part of the kingdom: And they might all 
now deem it ſafe for every. one of them to ſet their 
ſovereign at defiance.— This was throughout Eu. 


rope, the critical æra of a. great revolution in 


the feudal ſyſtem. And in Scotland, it might 
ſeem probable, that the nobles might now either 
become independent princes, like thoſe of Germa. 
ny and Italy; or might rather reject a king from 
reigning over them, and become an ariſtocratical 
republic ; or if by any fortune which could ſcarcely 
be inns or expected, their king ſhould prevail a. 
gainſt them, might be reduced to the abject ſtate 
of the trembling | ſlaves of an uncontroulable deſ. 
potiſm, But, the kingdom, t the field of the conteſt, 
was too narrow to afford room for the monarch to 
enſlave one part of his ſubjects, while another ſhould 


careleſsly view their fate, or eyen become the minil- 
ters of their ruin : It was too narrow to at ord room 
for its diviſion into ſeparate principalities bey 


ſeem to have been cauſes leſs general and permanent 
in tl their operation which we ſhall ſee to have at this 


period interpoſed to prevent Scotland from becom- 


ing a ſort of elective monarchy, or an ariſtocratical 
republic. —Douglas now armed at all points againſt 


his forereign” $ wrath by the league i into w hich he 


had 
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» had entered; oppoſed the execution of the laws by Stor: 4 
. me king's officers, yet more openly and infolently = 
„chan he had done before. Whoſoever among the . 3487 * 5 
je inferior barons preferred their allegiance to James, 
before that attachment and dependence which Dou- 

ir glas claimed from them, were purſued, if within the 

u- ſphere of his power, with exterminating fury. Her. 

in ties of Terreagles, one of the moſt loyal ſubjects of 

bt me crown, having often in vain aſked compenſation 

er Ml from Douglas for the rapine with which the plun- 

2- Wl dering borderers of Annandale were accuſtomed to 

m waſte his lands; at laſt, with a band of his vaſlals, 

al made an inroad into Annandale, to retaliate the 

ly eus he had ſuffered, and if poſſible to bring away 

a-. booty which might compenſate his loſſes; but fell 

te MW himſelf in the attempt, and left his kindred and 

el. vaffals expoſed to that relentleſs rage with which 

ſt, W the houſe of Douglas and its dependents were wont 

to Ml to purſue their foes. Maclellan of Bombie, a vaſ- 

11d fal of the crown, whoſe poſſeſſions lay in the midſt 

if. W of Douglas's lands in Galloway, refuſed however 

2m to attach himſelf to the earl, and amidſt the gene- 

cy nl ſwerving of all around him from their duty, 

ent Wl remained, almoſt alone, faithful to the intereſts of 

his W bis king, In the eyes of Douglas, this conduct in 

w- 2 ſmall man, ſuch as Maclellan, was an unpardon- 

cal WW able crime. He beſieged him in his caſtle of Bom- 

int W die, took and deſtroyed it, and carrying Maclellan 

he Matelf prone to the contiguous caſtle of T brieve ; | 
had OS 5 eee 


—— 


| — A 
| ate Gray himſelf went as the bearer of the latter, Af. 
mbi x 
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—— 9 there threw him into cloſe and afflictive confine. 
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ment. At the news of Maclellan's misfortune, his 


225 Bp uncle, Sir Patrick Gray, obtained the king's letter 


A ofto Douglas, begging Maclellan's deliverance; and 


er Gray had arrived at the caſtle, and preſented the 
king's letter to Douglas; Maclellan was brought 


forth and beheaded ; and it was with difficulty, that 


Gray, uttering ſome warm expreſſions  of' reſent. 
ment for the cruel death of his nephew, and for 
the inſult offered to himſelf, the meſſenger of his 
ſoverei gn; could make his eſcape from the keen 
purſuit of Douglas's haughty anger. The indig- 
nation with which James received the news of 


ſuch acts as theſe perpetrated by Douglas, or un- 


der his authority; determined him at length to have 
recourſe to the profound and artful policy of his 


father, or if neceſſity ſhould require, even to the 


darker and more bloody counſels of Crichton, for 


the purpoſe of ridding himſelf of the oppoſition of 


à ſubject ſo 4 quan and ſo FOI diſo- 
u | 


> Fans Dole was NIC not parity 
' ſummoned, but courteouſly invited to attend his 


ſovereign in a parliament at Stirling. - Letters of 


pardon and ſafe-· conduct under the king's great 
ſeal, were, at his earneſt dien granted, to re- 
> Sh „„ CTY | | 5 3 | : : - moye 


2K V * Lindſay, p. 4 62, 63 6, &c. 
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move any apprehenſions which he might conceives Ser. 8 
of danger likely to ariſe to him from putting eee 
ſelf into the hands of a king whom he had offend- 4, 0. 
ed. Crichton was ſent away from the court, kene 
his preſence ſhould lead the earl to dread the ſame to court 
e fate by which his coufins had been before cut 0ER 288 
t Douglas, thus aſſured, that he might without fear 
tor danger, appear in the king's preſence; repaired 
. WW vith a princely train of attendants to Stirling. The 
r Il carl himſelf was here received into the king's pre- 
5 ſence in the caſtle, and entertained at the monarch's 
n able with the moſt gracious courteſy.” But,-whe- 
- ther James had already taken his final reſolution, 
for whether he began to hope that Douglas's heart 
- was now opened to ſentiments of loyalty, and even 
e of reviving friendſhip; after the entertainment be 
$ conducted the earl into his cloſet; and, with hard- 
e yy one to witneſs what paſſed: between them, 
began to expoſtulate with him gently, yet carneſt- 
fh. concerning thoſe late meaſures of his, by which 
. his ſovereign's jealouſy had been unavoidably ex- 
cited. The league eſpecially, the league in which 
he had combined with ſo many other barons to 
y WW give the law to their country and their king, was 
is dhe ſubject of James's moſt earneſt expoſtulations. 
f MW While the monarch preſſed his potent vaſſal to ab- 
t jure this unlawful combination; while Douglas 
. icfirated, and ſtrove to eſcape from the point, and 
re at hft e refuſed to yield to his 1 8 
demand; 


Rebellious 
conduct * 


„ 
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= demand; white the eonver 2 


_ waxed warm, 


rw. then angry and ſcarcely reſpectful, then vehement, 


- ſharp, and ſarcaſtic above the decencies of reſpeQ, 
at haſt on both ſides furiouſly paſſionate ;—Jamey 
fuddenly drew a dagger, and ſwearing, that, fince 
Douglas would not himſelf diſſolve the bond into 
which he had difloyally entered, —this at leaf 
| Hhould, —plunged the weapon with impatient rage 
into the ears boſom. They who waited in the anti. 
chamber ruſhed inſtantly in. The blow which the 


royal hand had ftruck, was ſeconded and confirm. 


ed by a multitude of others; and the haughty 
s lay a nen n mangled corple®. 


Tux carbs company who i in the mean time, in 
the town, awaited his return, were quickly appriz- 


followers. ed of his ſlaughter. Their firſt reſentments was 


furious and frantic. James, the ſecond brother of 
the ear}, who had been befote confidered as heir- 
apparent to the earldom, was immediately called 
to command, in his brother's ſtead. Ormond, and 
Moray, his other brothers, were at the ſame time 


preſent in Stirling, as was James Hamilton of Cad- | 


yow, with others of the principal adherents to the 
family of Douglas. Their firſt acts of revenge 


were To attempt in vain to take the caſtleby af- 


fault, to burn with every circumſtance of contemp- 
tuous is indignation, that defied of ſafe· conduct by 
: 2 3 which 


bs Lindſay —Leſly Buchanan —Drummood 
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which the earl had been enticed wirhin his ſove- wm * 
reign's. power, to execrate James himſelf as, ſeo, 
and treacherous, to burn the town, and to ravage 1 "EY 
the ſurrounding country. All the domains of the 
monarch, were impetuouſly defolated in their firſt 

fury; all the lands and houſes of his favourite, ſer. 
vants, which lay in thoſe counties, underwent the 

fame fate; all who had refuſed to eſpouſe the in- 

tereſts of the houſe of Douglas, even although not 
paſſionately attached to their ſovereign, were treat- 

ed as if they had been accomplices in the laughter 

of earl William, But, of all their adverſaries, there 

was none againſt whom their indignation more furi- 
ouſly raged, than againſt Douglas of Dalkeith, a deſ- 

: Wl cendent from that branch of the family of Douglas, 

.o which had belonged the famous knight of Lid- 

s Leſdale. They ſpoiled his lands, and laid ſiege to 

f his caſtle, but after long delay before it, were 

- obliged to depart without having accompliſhed 
| Wl their purpoſe. The flame ſoon ſpread far and 

4 wide; and before any effectual meaſures could be. 
taken by James to reſiſt its fury, almoſt all the 
. fiſtrifs of his kingdom were waſted by its deſtruc- 
live activity. All the members of the league took 
ams; and the means which the monarch had in- 


| 
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. ovtioully employed to deliver himſelf from the 
> I "ppoſition of a tog powerful ſubject, ſeemed to be 
7 about to precipitate him from his throne*. 
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Yer, James was not deſtituteof counſellers to aſſiſ 
him with advice, or of warriours to fight his bat- 


tles. Crichton till lived, was ſtill faithful to his 


Civil war. ſovereign, was ſtill the inveterate foe of the Houſe of 


Douglas. James Kennedy, biſhop of Saint An. 


drew's, ſon to the ſiſter of James's father, who had 


learned the arts of policy in the ſchool of James 


the Firſt, who had attached himſelf to the party of 
Crichton, who was zealouſly loyal to his ſovereign, 
who was to the Douglaſſes, ſtill a foe; in this ſeaſon 


of danger and difficulty, came among the foremoſt 


| ance. Others alſo crowded in, to gratify old la. 
tent grudges againſt the Douglaſſes, ro ſhare the 


to aid the monarch with his advice and active aſſiſt- 


ſpoils of thoſe forfeitures which could not fail to 
take place, to acquire a right to the honours of a 
victory which they fancied that their young ſove- 
reign could not fail to gain. In a parliament which 
aſſembled at Edinburgh, the earl of Douglas and 
many of his vaſſals were ſummoned to appear, under 


pain of forfeiture, and undergo a trial by their peers 
for the crimes with which they were charged; 
while others of them were declared to be already 


outlaws. Every effort was made to aſſemble a force 
which might be adequate to give efficacy to the 


parliament's decrees. From all quarters of the 


kingdom, thoſe who delayed, were ſummoned to 


haſten to their ſovereign's aid : In every part they 
pere 
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were enjoined. to reſiſt a purſue the partizanss 88 . kl. 


a the Denglailes; as.outlaws and e CET hg ; 
A.D. 


" From the north, in the mean ate the earl of 758. 
Huncley,, although, encompaſſed within his own 
territories, on the one hand by the earl of Moray, 
on the other hand by the earl of Crawford ; was 
nevertheleſs faſt haſtening | ſouthward to 15 ſove- 
reign's aid. On his march, he was oppo ed near Battle in 
Brechin by Crawford, the relation and partizan 3 
Douglas, with an army not leſs numerous than his 
own. They engaged with doubtful hopes, i ina battle 
in which the proſpect of ſucceſs might at firſt ſeem— 3 
at leaſt as fair for Crawford as for Huntley : But, 

ü Coloſs of Bonnymoon, with three hundred men arm- 

a ed with battle-axes, retiring unexpettedly from the 
ſtation, in which he had been placed in Crawford's 
battle array; . the ranks of that army were conſe- | 

1 quently broken, and driven into general flight; and 
na fierce purſuit enſued, in which prodigious num- 
y | bers of them were lain. Huntley, although thus 
riftorious, was now however unable to proceed to 
y the aid of the King : He returned back to Strath- 
i bogie ; and there was ſufficiently occupied, for. a 


1e confiderable time, in reſiſting and retaliating the a 
be inroads of the earl of Moray. The news of Hunt- 
to ley? s ſucceſs ſerved to give new courage and better 


5 hopes to the King's adherents i in the ſouth ; and it 
10 copld Not but appar, to > augur farther "As to 


Douglas 
© Eoſdem. 
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Dowglis and his confederates, although i it could not 


uy allay or divert their rage. For ſome time, while 


A. D. 
1437-60. 


Douglas till feared to meet his ſovereign in a 
pitched battle; and while James found himſelf 
ſtill too weak in military force, to purſue the rebels 


to the laſt extremity; the conteſt was carried on 


ſolely by mutual menaces and ravages committed 
by the Douglaſſes on the domains of the Crown, 


and on the lands of the King's faithful ſubjeQs,—by 


the King and ſervants upon the poſſeſſions of the 


Houſe of Douglas, in the foreſt of Selkirk, in An- 
nandale, and in Galloway. In vain did ſome of 


the deareſt friends of the earl adviſe him to caſt 
| himſelf upon his ſovereign's mercy : He vowed, 


never -to obey, never to truſt himſelf within the 


| power of—the murtherer of his brother. Crawford 


came at length in humble guiſe to intreat the pity 
and forgiveneſs of his King, and by the benevolent 
interpoſition of biſhop Kennedy, fortunately ob- 


| tained it. But Douglas himſelf {till governed by 


implacable reſentment, choſe rather to ſolicit the 


aid of England; and notwithſtanding the defec- 


tion of ſome of his former followers, determined 
to proceed to the laſt extremities againſt his King. 


James not leſs active to ſupport his authority than 


Was Douglas to avenge the pretended wrongs of 
his family; now laid ſiege to the caſtle of Aber. 


corn, one of the principal and the beſt fortified 


ſeats belonging to the rebel earl. To raiſe this 


ſiege, 
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hege, Douglas aﬀfembled an army conſiſting of aſs Seer. 8 


the military force which his vaſſals and adherents 
could furniſh. The King's army was numerous; & Te 
and even the earl of Angus, the near relation of 
Douglas, had been perſuaded to deſert the chief. 
tain of his clan, and adhere to his ſovereign. But, 


the army of Douglas was ſtill more numerous, and 


was believed to amount to no fewer than forty thou- 

fand men. James Kennedy, however, approved him- 
ſelf ſtill a faithful counſellor to his ſovereign; and the 
King himſelf now advanced to the full years of man- 


- hood, wanted neither courage, nor the reſouroed of | 


mental firmneſs and difcernment, to enable him to 

meet the awfully dangerous exigencies of this oeca - 
fion. New reinforcements came in, to augment their 
ſorereigh's army; but its numbers were {till exceed- 


| ed by thoſe which followed Douglas. The two 
armies were now encamped within an inconfider- 


able diſtance of one another: Douglas lay on the 
ſouth-fide of the river Carron: The King's army 
was ſo difpoſed as to cover the fiege of the caſtle 
of Abercorn. The riſk on the two ſides was une- 
qual; James could not be vanquiſhed without lo- 
fing probably both his life and his crown: Doug- 
las, although defeated, might ſtill eſcape from his 
loveteign's vengeance; and might yet renew the 
war. On both ſides, all was eager reſentment and 
bold courage; but on the fide of Douglas, whoſe | 
allo were riſked their all in 2 to their 
duty, 
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duty, there was more of tumultuous inſubordina- 


tion, leſs of ready and reſpectful obedience. To 


increaſe this diſpoſition in the army of his adyer. 
ſary, James, by his heralds, firſt commanded Doug. 


las and his followers to lay down their 'arms, and 
depart every one to his own home, under the pain 


of ſuffering the death and the forfeiture of traitors; 
and then proclaimed an amneſty of all paſt offen- 
ces to ſuch as ſhould obey theſe commands, and 


forſake the rebellious banners. Douglas him. 


ſelf, and many of his followers, began. to heſitate 


and waver in their purpoſe of battle, amidſt emo- 
tions of remorſe, diſmay, and a ſort of reluctance 
to proceed to the laſt extremities of diſloyalt). 
Hamilton of Cadyow marked the wavering ſpirits 
of Douglas's troops, and preſſed the earl to give 
battle to his ſovereign's forces, before this growing 


irreſolution ſhould diſſolve and diſperſe his army. 
Douglas receiving the ſuggeſtions of his friend ra- 
ther as an imputation againſt his own courage and 
prudence, than as a counſel which deſerved to be 


followed without a moment's delay; ſlightingly re- 


jected them. Hamilton, perſuaded that the critical 


hour was now paſt, in which the fortune of the 
Houſe of Douglas, might poſſibly have over. balan 


ced that of the Stewarts; determined at leaſt to 


inal ruin take care of his own ſafety. With this de- 


of the 


Houſe of termination, he, that night, retired from the 


Nouns 


* tents of Douglas, and paſſed over with all his 


vaſlals, 
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| vaſſals, to the army of the as His eramplegser * 
voss inſtantly followed by almoſt. all the reſt of 
Douglas'si company. By the morning, there re- . N 
| mained with the earl not an hundred armed men, 

| beſide thoſe of his own houſe. James was thus 

| without battle and without bloodſhed, deciſively 

his Brothers, the earls of Moray and Ormond. He 
vas purſued: thither by a body of forces under the 
command of the earl. of Angus, who, although 
rearly related to the Houſe of Douglas, was yet, 

by his mother, more nearly related to the King, 
nnd was uterine brother to biſhop Kennedy. An- 

; gus and the King's forces prevailed. The earl of 

; Moray was ſlain; the earl of Ormond made pri- 

e ſoner ; and the earl of Douglas himſelf driven to 
; 
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provide for his ſafety by flight into England. 

. Some years after, Douglas returning, brought Piercy 
„earl of Northumberland, upon an expedition againſt 
i his country, This expedition was alſo eaſily. de- 

i feated. Douglas was made priſoner; and ſo con- 
.. W temptible,was then the man who had once made 
bis ſovereign tremble, that, although the earl of 
e Ormond had been put to death as a traitor; James 
- I contented, himſelf, with ſending the forfeited and 
o il captive earl of Douglas to ſpend: his latter years in 
ee monkiſh confinement in the abbey. of Lindores.— 
je The vaſt eſtatet of the earldom of Douglas were 
is Menke to the Crown. Ae brother of ß 
s, 450 . bdiſhop 
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'bilkop Kennedy, obtained from che King the ba, 


% [Boon 


SreT. 1 
. ronꝝy of Douglas, and ſuceeeded to the enjoy ment of 


Douglas's ancient eredit with his ſovereign,” Hamil. 


Red 


ton of Cadyow, after a while at confinement inthe. 


caſtle of Roſlin, and in the cuſtody; of the earl sf 
Orkney; was, through Angus's interceſſion, at laſt 
reſtored to his ſovereign's favours In Annandale 


and Galloway, the barons Johnſtone and Maxwell, 
vere enriched by a liberal diſtribution from their | 


ee of me ae of re eee 

| 80 FALL he mighty? bo 164 is be contem. 
plate without a ſigh over the: viciflitudes of human 
things, an inſtance fo conſpicuous, as this over- 
throw of the houſe of Douglas, of the inſtability of 
all mortal greatneſs, however firmly it may appear 

to be rooted on its baſis ! For che ſpace of more than 
one hundred and fifty years, the Houſe of Douglas 
had continued to ſpring vp, to exalt itſelf, to ſpread 
out, to puſſi, as it were the roots of its grandeur to 
the centre of the earth, while the towering elevation 
of its ſummit'ſeemed to reach the heavens. It ſtood 


like a coloſſal form beſtriding the confines of the 


kingdom from one fide of the iſland to the other: 


And with a flaming, blood-ſtained ſword, now deal- 


ing deſtruction upon the heads of all who preſumedto 


overleap the barrier which it ſtood to guard; now 


| nne with een of ae mary; to en. 
8 chain 
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neſs had g FOX 1 collaterally with that of the Bruces 
mann Its honours and poſſeſſions had 
been the rewards of: invariable loyalty and patri. 


nr. 11. 
LCs with a own. — 7 


Eur. | 


iſm. For the better part of two hundred years; 


in a numerous ſeries. of n there had been no 
chief of the houſe of Douglas who was not brave; 


loyal, and poſſeſſed of confiderable mental talents 
of Bruce; James who fell in the battle of Otter. 
bum; We Who was made Priſqner in that 


who in : ues 4 cf the valour pred koh he "Bay 
ſelf et his ſon afterwards fought in the French 


btained the dutchy of Touraine : his father 
vo, Archibald the Grim earl of Douglas and Gals 


loway 3 appear to have been among the moſt diſ- 


* Se warriours and ſtateſmen that any age or 
While they had travelled 
on in the paths of itn and loyalty, they con- 


tinued to flouriſh, It was in their firſt efforts of 
tebellion, and at a time when they ſeemed now 


greater than they had ever been before, that their 


— roy ange 


Nr 


eee a had 3 in vain E 


attempted to diffolve by "at meaſures, none 
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Ster. L. now remained but the a Ross. Roſs dread. 


ee II. 


— ** 
Trar ſac- 
tions re- 
lating to 
the earl 
of Roſs. 


to the earl of Athole; uterine brother to the King. 


ty; but to have taken ſhelter in the iſles which were 
| his principality,” and there to have ſtrengthened 
himſelf againſt the return of times which might 
prove more favourable to his ambitious; rebellion, 
His wife, glad to eſcape from his tyranny, threw 
herſelf at James's feet, begging. his protection; 
was graciouſly received, and honourably provided 
for, by him. Beatrice, too, the daughter of earl 


had already deſerted the fallen fortunes of her huſ- 
band, had obtained out of his forfeiture, the lord- 


and by the perſevering activity of their own ava- 
rice and ambition, to that dangerous elevation 
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ing the ſame fate by which his confederates had 
been deſtroyed or humbled, ſeems to have for 3 
time given way in Roſs-ſhire, to the royal authori. 
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Archibald, the fiſter of William and David who 
were lain in. Edinburgh- caſtle; the wife firſt of 
her couſin William Douglas, —and afterwards by 
compulſion, and to pr event the diviſion of the eſ. 
tates of the earldom, alſo of his brother James; 


- eee rr 


ſhip of Balveny, and had been given in marriage 


Throughout his dominions, James now executed 
juſtice, and made the authority of the crown and 
of the laws to be feared and obeyed. Other great 
families were riſing by the favour of the prince, 
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from which the Douglaſſes had been hurled. But, 
none were now. e A to excite againſt 
& 1 ec 27 e 1 1 1 \themſebr 
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vi and popular; was nom Janies's favdurite co 
ri. Wl ſellor, and gave ſuch advice, as tended eminentl 


re promote the proſperity of his ſovereign's': a 


+. » 


zorernment; which promiſed, in due time, 
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ons. Henry the Sixtli had at length OE: 
reigns of the government into his own feeble hands. 


diſaſters of his reign, and 
Houſe to the Crown, encouraged the duke of Vork; 


 ainſt-the ſovereign whom he had, for a while, 
obeyed, and to appeal to the ſword for a deciſion 
in regard to their reſpective pretenſions. The civil 
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ce, land for a ſeries of years; to prove fatal both to 
a Tork and to King Henry; at laſt to fix the Crown, 
on for ſome ſhort time, on the head of the ſon of 


ut, _— 2 * all eee . nen h 
nſt inisy STINT! | - ſuch 


ves '; Lundy e — manns, &c. 


james himſelf went on 10 diſplay new. talents for on! 
ee eee bezug =" occu- e 


ut, the ik of his perſonal — * | 
the dubious title of his 


who was like him nme from Edward the 


tim a prior title to the crown mn ve up arms 


vars thus kindled up, were deſtined to waſte Eng- ; 


* 
3 
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1 the n e e was; ſtill more than dung * 
Scotland, waſted and diſtracted by domeſtic diſſens are. 


Kor- 


Ster. Fl 


9 Saaten einen wars, s — "Ry 
8 — ) have littla:leiſute, during; this period; to diſturh 
* 25 their neighbours either eee 
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two ee e enen ti lid ted hüt 
Siege of -/\ \Boryla the beginning of this contention, Henry' 
burghe queen and miniſters carneſtby ſought: aid from the 
and desch King of Scotland, whoſe character diſtinguiſhed by 
% King the overthrow of the Douglaſſes, was now held in 

becopd. eſteem among foreign nations. James, willing to 
 fignalize his reign by ſomedlluſtriourdeeds i in war, 
1 agreed to invade the northern frontier of 
England: while Henry and his friends and follow. 
ers ſhauld, in its ſouthern parts, occupy the great- 
er part of all the military foroe which Vork could 
be able to raiſe, FE In compenſation for theſe ſer- 
_ yaces, James vas to be permitted to retain in 
his Crown, which he ſhould, in this warfare, con- 
quer from the partizans of Tork. With high 
to attend him in arms; and after ſome ſhort delay 
marched to lay ſiege to the caſtle and toun of 
Roxburgh. The town was quickly taken. ile 
the ſiege of the caſtle was prolonged, the parij of 
Fark having already triumphed: in England, and 


got the king imo their hands, ſent, in Henry's 
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in ame to make amends for his late rebella; and 
to the earl of Hun | 
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ich what er "i alas: to 
tine, dharged and diſcharged, againſt the walls. 
ut while, amid this intrepid and unwearied acti- 
vityñ he ſtoed tos nigh'to one of the cannons when 
ee era eee e. burſt 8 


—— dt, — inferior to chat of | 

the unfortunate Margaret, of England; no ſooner 
reteived the tidings of this huſband's death; than, 1 
inſtead of bowalling his fall with womaniſh lamen- 
tation, ſhe haſtened- with her eldeſt ſon to the 
E and urging the ſiege but the more earneſtly. | 
. e. on account bo her huſband's 

| © 20H eee, . death, 
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mn of Avguſt, in the year one. thouſand four hundred 
and ſixty, the thirtieth year of his age, the twenty. 
ns fourth. of his reign, - Rarely have princes left upon 
of Ki 
James the the throne, to the tuition. of -$Overnors! and mini- 
and.  ſters, atithat almoſt infant · age at .which-Jamesiſuc- 
ceeded his father, received an education fitted:to 
qualify them for doing honour to royalty. In or- 
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the regents and miniſters of boy: ſovereigns, have 
for the moſt part, endeavour ed either to deſtr oy 


the talents of their royal wards, by diverting them 


to ſtudies and purſuits, innocent perhaps, but alto- 
gether remote from the practice of government 
and of life; or have yet more: fatally, blaſted their 


uſefulneſs, by wickedly exciting and encouraging 


in them thoſe youthful appetites and propenſities 
which ſoon hurry the ſoul into habits of licentious 
pleaſure, in which all its powers of thought are 
quickly enervated and ſtifled; all its ſentiments of 
native generoſity are faſt perverted; and nought 


1 ſometimes enlivened by the furies of caprice, cruel- 
1 licentiqus deſire. But, Crichton, | Living: 
b n Jane, proved, FR 1 
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is left but a brutiſh ſtupidity, liable indeed to be 
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forming him to the actual buſineſs of g vertit 
by neither plunging him into vicious indulgence, ,* 
nor turning him to idle and uſeleſs purſuits. His 


underſtanding ſeems to have been informe % 
Crichton, witk nearly thoſe ſame principles and 
views of policy, which had guided: the government 
of kis father's reign; and which Crichton had 325 
partly learned from Jammer the Firſt, and in part 


concerted with him. In policy, James, as far”as 
ein be judged from his conduct during the few 


years he furvived; after attaining the maturity of | 


manhood;—appears to have been not at all unequal 
o his father. In ſeience, in learning, in thoſe 
elegant arts; which conferred ſo much grace and 
luſtre upon the character of James the Firſt; his 
ſon appears indeed to have been wholly unaccom- 
pliſnhed. In generoſity of nature, James th. 


relentment in his boſem, then wreak and gra- 
iy it after it ſeemed to have been long extingtiflte 


ed; and to enrich the Crown, he could graſp Wik 


ſome what of guilty avarice, at the poſſeſſions of "his 
vaſſals. To all theſe vicious diſpoſitions, James 
the Second ſeems to have been altogether" 4 fträn⸗ 


talnly inferred from the whole tenor of James' $ 
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Second 
excelled his father. The latter wis Hbt incapable 
of political cruelty. He could hide and cheriſfi 


er. The laughter of Douglas Wat, mot prä. 
dably, an act of ſudden paſſion; andl ĩt inay be 1 


aner J. previous and ſubſequent life, that in perpetrating 
e wis deed, and in the whole tranſsQtions by which 
ke overthrow of the Houſe of Douglas was accom. 
1 pliſhed, he did great violence to the benignity and 
38 magnanimous generoſity of his nature. In taking 
1 part with the queen of Henry the Sixth, he joined 
both policy and generoſity. The Beauforts, the 

1 _ + - kindred of his mother, were of that party: It ſeem 
1 cd to be the duty ef one monarch to aſſiſt another 
againſt rebellious ſubjects. It was the part af a 
generous and gallant King to liſten to the. ;ſuppli 
cation of -a woman and a queen, and to eſpouſe 

her cauſe. Had James the Second ſurvived in the 

full vigour of his talents, to the ordinary term of 

human life, it is highly robabl. that he would 

have been diſtinguiſhed ad one of the greateſt mo- 

1 narchs mme amen _ 
nation mme the fiery . or univer 
fally-was- he eſteemed and beloved among his ſub- 
jects, that they lamented his death, rather with the 
tender, heart · felt ſorrow of a family ſuddenly bereſt 
ol its father; than with the mourning more formal 
15 than ve r u cnn 5 . daceais af a Kings 
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whoſe King would not ſooner attain che period of 

ful wajority, than to the Engliſh, whoſe govern-— 
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Tx firſt concern of the nation after the coro. 


nation of the young King, and the return of the 


barons from the expedition againſt the Engliſh, 
was, to regulate, by parliamentary authority, the 


the regen- adminiſtration of the government during their 


2 


young. ſovereign's minority; and to confide into 


fit hands, the tuition and education of the prince 


himſelf. Mary, his mother, when the flew with 


 ſach eager activity to the camp, had been actuated 


gency of the kingdom, than by zeal to accompliſh 
her huſband's meaſures, and to avenge his death, 


not leſs by the deſire of ſecuring to herſelf, the re. 


A woman of her ſpirit and addreſs, could not fail 


to command the adherence of a party among the 


courtiers and other nobles. - But, on the other 


hand, James Kennedy, and his uterine brother, 


George earl of: Angus, who had been for ſeveral 


years, the moſt confidential counſellors of the late 


King, and whoſe rank and poſſeſſions gave them 


powerful influence among their fellow. ſubjects; 


were naturally led to make pretenſions to the ad- 


miniſtration during young James's minority, with 


Which the regency of a woman of Margaret's active 


talents, could not be at all compatible. The queen- 


dowager would not eaſily forego the hopes ſhe had 


conceived, and the ambitious wiſhes which ſhe had 
avowed : her party hoping to govern in her name, 
if the ſhould be appointed to the regency, ſtrenu- 
ouſly ſupported her caufe, amid the deliberations of 
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5 the parliament. Kennedy, Angus, and all their hs 

ic Wl friends, earneſtly withſtood the propoſition. Theo 

b, wo parties were ſo equally counterbalanced, that , * 

ic WI neither could prevail. | At laft the wiſdom, the 

ir Wl virtue, of Kennedy, ſuggeſted and effected a com- 

to promiſe, by which the regency of the kingdom and 
the tuition of the young King, were withheld alike 

ion 3 and Angus on the other, To gratify 

both parties, William Graham and Robert Boyd, 

from among the friends of the queen, with John 

| Kennedy of Caſſilis, and Robert earl of Orkney af 

the party of Angus and biſhop Kennedy, were no- 

minated jointly to the adminiſtration of the govern- 

er ment and the tuition of the King. To them were 

r, added: the biſhops of Glaſgow and Dunkeld, to fill 

te WI left the tuition and education of all her younger 

m children. The earl of Angus obtained the war- 
denſhip of the Engliſh marches. James Kennedy, 

d. WH although in no official ſituation near his young fo- 

th WF vereign, retained, in truth, under this arrangement. 

ve WY the principal authority of the government. The 

n- W queen, unfortunately, thus. diſappointed in the 

ad news of her ambition, fell away from that exalted  - 

ad propriety. of conduct, which could alone become a 

ie, lady of her high rank and talents, the widow of 

w- W ſuch a prince as James the Second, the mother of 
Ong — — the eonnubial 
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Se bi endeitinentv of her Geddeä iſe p yet overlooking 
the young Beortiſh tiobility/Þf whom the moſt gal. | 
e. kant and handfome, world" no doubt haue been 
proud to become the huſband” of her widowhbod; 
Fe diheonoured Herſelf in che eyes of the whole 
nation, by af adulterous commerce with Adam 
Hepburn of Halles, a man Who was; before; the 
Bolband bf dahother woman. Awakening quickly 

to 4 poignant fenſe of the diſgrace the had incurred, 
and afflicted in heart by the ſtings at ones of dil 
appointed ambitlon, and of eriminal loveg ſhe died 
in the year one thouſand four Hundred aridifixty- 
Ates and was buried in the Trinity, College ut 
Edinburgh, Which ſhe had herſelf founded after 

her huſband's death. Her death, while her chil. 

dren were ſtill in infancy; would no doubt have 

been ſincerely deplored; had ſhe mw outlived her 

Waun _—_ hey r good! fame, (2. 759388 4 900m} 

fs Hot: B50 1 70 po) 
DD lx che mean time the unfortunate Henry the 
2222 * Sixth of England, with his, heroic Queen, Mar- 
England, , garet, were again compelled to take refuge in Scot- 
land. Their diſtreſſes and gjeRign out of their 

on kingdom, droye them to ſolicit. the aid of. the 

BM | - Scottiſh: rulers, by the moſt humble ſupplications, 
j and the moſt liberal offers of reward. Berwick 
was to be ſurrendered into the hands of the Scotz: 
Te young prince, the only ſon of Henry and Mar- 


Lare was to be hetrothed.j in, marriage to the 1 
0 ; 
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„der huſband, had been expelled- With difficulty, 

. ſhe obtained from Lewis the Eleventh of France, 

i vho had now ſucceeded to bis father, Charles the 

. WH Seventh, a ſmall body of troops, which at firſt 

t made: ſome impreſſion in the north of England; 

r Wl burning ſeveral villages, and winning ſome caſtles. 

| The Scots favoured; their attempts; but, as it ſhould 

e ſeem, did not yet openly take part in the hoſtili- 
des which they committed, —in violation of the 

1 truce ſo lately concluded with the Forty of the 

) houſe: of York. Edward of York in the mean 

c WH time came notthward with a powerful force, to re- 1 
. pulſe whatever invaſion might ſeem to threaten te 
{- WM fccurity of his reign from this quarter. While Briſſae, 
| the French captain, lay in the caſtle of Alnwick, with 
Ar part of his ſmall force; he was ſuddenly encompaſ- | 
„dea byche forces of Edward, ſo as to render his eſcape 

* inpoffible ; -andit was equally impoſlible for him to 
tent a ſiege. In theſe circumſtances; the only hopes 

„ber che Frenehmen and of the king in whoſe cauſe 

* fie) 72 Here: fought, depended) . the . inter- 
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poſition of the Scots. Angus, by permiſſion of the 


S government, quickhy aſſembling a force of ten 


E 


thouſand men, all mounted on horſeback, and con. 
ducting a number of horſes ſufficient to bear away 
all the Frenchmen who were ſhut up in Alnwick. 


caſtle; marched in haſte to Alnwick; there drew 


his forces in battle- array over-againſt the Engliſh ; 
and ſent a detachment with the horſes which 
had been for this purpoſe brought, to receive the 
French out by a poſtern-gate from the caſtle. The 


_ Engliſh in battle-array witneſſed this bold and pro- 


voking enterprize. But, becauſe the truce with 
Scotland had not yet been formally violated, and 
becauſe it was inconvenient for Edward to pro- 
voke its actual violation; the earl of Warwick 


their commander choſe en to ſuffer Angus to 


carry the Frenchmen thus away uninjured, — than 


by actually attacking his army, to riſk perhaps a 
preſent defeat, and a long train of ſubſequent hoſ- 
tilities from the Scots, whoſe aid effectually grant- 
ed, might yet give certain victory to Henry and 
Margaret. The Frenchmen were delivered out 


of danger by the generous intrepidity of their 


monarch's conſtant allies: But, this could do lit- 
tle to reſtore the fallen fortunes of the Houſe of 


Lancaſter : Margaret and Henry faw cheir laſt 


hopes diſappointed : And the repreſentative of the 
| houſe of York ſeemed to be now ſecurely eſtabliſh- 


ed OT the Engliſh throne, For the Scots, it was 
however 
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ſent ſituation of their government, ſo far hai e 
themſelves: of the troubles of England; as to have 46. 
extended their frontier to its ordinary, ancient li- 


mits. For their honour it was ſufficient to have 


received and entertained: with generous hoſpitality, 
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But, it was not that the Ka cdl prera- 


lence of 
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made up of ſo many paſs tht parts, ſhould long the Boyd: 


continue to cohere and to act with unity of direc. . 


tion and effect. The Boyds ſoon became the fas 


yourites of the. young King, whoſe puerile age was 


eaſily diſguſted by the auſterity. of old men like the [ 


Kennedies, and by that rigorqus diſcipline of edu- : 
cation to which they earneſtly. ſtrove to confine 

plely to promote the welfare of. the ſtate, and. o 
inſtruct their young ſovereign i in all thoſe arts and 

that knowledge which they themſelves eſteemed _ 
the moſt, important; the Boyds, on the other hand - 
endeavoured. to recommend themſelves by thoſe 
compliances which were the belt fitted to win the 
afſeQions of a boy. The oppoſition of paſſions, 
intereſts, and political views roſe continually high- 

er between the two parties. Feeling themſelves 

every day more ſecure i in the favour of their royal 

pupil ; and. being i in the vigour / of their ſtrength 


and 
* Hollinſhed : ;—Leſly ;—Lindſay :—Buchanan. 
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ser. I. and mental faculties ; the Boyds proceeded to treat 


— the authority and admonitions of the Kennedies 
Bio 4 — with inſolent and lighting contempt. From con- 
tempt, their next ſtep was, to an entire rejection 
of the Kennedies from the tuition of the King's | 
perſon ; a meaſure calculated to remove them, at 
the ſame time from all authority in the adminiſtra. 
tion of the government. Alexander the brother 
of Robert Boyd, eſteemed at that time the moſt 
accompliſhed knight in Scotland, had been added 
to the number of the preceptors of the young mo- 
narch ; while Thomas and Robert Boyd, the two 
ſons af Robert, were the favourite · attend ants and 
companions of James. From Linlithgow there- 
fore, they led the King one day out to hunt, with- 
out previouſly aſking the permiſſion of Kennedy; 
and perſuading James, that it was now time for 
i him to emancipate himſelf from tuition 3; conduQ- 


| | ed him, who went not unwillingly, on the way to. 
5 

| 

: 


_ wards Edinburgh. Kennedy warned of their de- 
parture, ſoon followed and overtook them, Seiz- 
Ss - | ing the King's horſe by the bridle, he would have 
= led him backwards to Linlithgow. But Alexander 
Boyd, inſtantly interpoſing, ſtruck the old man 
with his bow; wounded him on the head; and 
3 | threatened Writer violence, unleſs he would defiſt. 
3 At Edinburgh, the Boyds, in their Sovereign's 
name, immediately ſummoned a parliament. It 
was not numerouſly attended; for the party of the 
 Kennedics 


1 # ; 


| Bon] HSFORT-OF/SCONDAND; | r 


Kennedies; -fince: they dould ; del jpretailiufeornedSter-ty- 

toi ſwell⸗ the triumph of theiriopponents3vand: an 

ert of the moſt conſiderable nobilicy; ſeein to have , 2 
accounted it: degradation, to obey the ſummons t 

nen d mkan a8 the Boyds. The Boyds however. 

to ſecute themſelves» againſt future puniſhment, 

forthally: fought-andiobtained: forgiveneſs for amy. = 

gvilywhich they might be. ſuppoſed ta have incur-· 

red:by withdrawing: James ſrom the tuition of the 

kentiedies! James in parliament putting an end 

- WH to'theivegency; formally aſſumed into his own. 

hands che reins of government e but this aſſump- 

i Wl tioa ofs the- adminiſtrative power ſenved only to 


- WW plactiitzzfor'a time, abſelutel) in the hands of tha 
Boyds. Not content even with theſe advantages, 


the Boys eagerly abuſed their power to their own. 
private emolument. The regency and - the tuition 
ob athe royal family were again conferred upon 
Robert Boyd alone: Other grants were beſtowed 
. to gratify their friends and- adherents: Thomas 
3 the eldeſt ſon of Robert, obtained in marriage, 
e Mary, the eldeſt ſiſter of the young King, and with 
Tr KFker, the earldom of Arran for her dowry. James 
n W Kennedy, amid theſe tranſactions, died at St Au- e 
d dtew's. His death was ſo much - the more lamen . 
.., becauſe, after being ſo long the faithful count | 5 
ſellur of his ſovereigns, he died in.diſyraces Te 
Reddendyovergrows power" of thei Boyds became. 3 
Vol. HII. 01 zb Rr r 70160104 200 led 55 
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| Sees. 3 ſo much the more 641068 becauſe their illuſtrious 
HR rival was now no more. 


A. D. | 3 DDS 3 9 gh WV 
1460-88, | 1 8 3 ATE 52 * 


Diſturban- IN the mean time, the fandtions of the executivg 

. Highlands government were not every where duely reſpected 
throughout the kingdom. That licence to which the 
SGcottiſh barons—eſpecially of the north and weſt— 
had been ſo long accuſtomed, naturally broke out 
with new ferocity, during the weakneſs of a mino- 

rity, and amid thoſe diviſions which diſtracted the 
regency. In the north-weſt diſtricts, Alan of 
Lorne, ſeizing the perſon and inheritance of Jobn 

his elder brother, confined him in a dungeon, un- 

til Colin Campbell, who now poſſeſſed the earldom 
ol Argyle, going, with an armed force againſt Alan, 
maade him in turn priſoner, and reſtored John to 
the poſſeſſion of the fieff of his family. Alan, while 

; he was detained in confinement, in order to under- 
go capital puniſhment, laid violent hands upon his 
own life, and thus eſcaped the ignominy of death 
| by the ſtroke of the executioner. A more formi- 
dable infraction of the public peace was about the 
ſame time made by Macdonald of the Ifles, earl of 
Not. His pretenſions to the earldom of Roſs had 
never been willingly allowed by the Scottiſh Kings 
James the Firſt, and James the Second. It was 
rather by ſufferance, becauſe they could not eafily 
diſpoſſeſs him, than of their free good pleaſure, that 
they had ſuffered him to retain the earldom. of 

| Rols, 
* Lindfay ;—Leſly 3 
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fear, and with ſecret reſolutions, of ſeizing the firſt | 


— 
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Roſs, or even the principality of the Illes, and had szer. I. 


Cn. III. 


forgiven thoſe acts of rebellion which he had re..., 


peatedly committed. He, on his part, acknow- 2 3 


ledged and obeyed their authority, only out of 
favourable opportunity for exalting himſelf into 

abſolute independence. That opportunity ſeemed 
to have now occurred. From the moment of the 
death of James the Second, Macdonald had no long- 
er pretended to confine himſelf within the bounds of 


aſubjeQ's duty. By a ſtratagem he made himſelf maſ. 
ter of the the royal caſtle of Inverneſs, aſſumed the 


denomination and honours of ſovereign of the Ules; et 


and haraſſed all the neighbouring barons who re- 


mained faithful in the duty to the Scottiſh King, 


with grievous hoſtilities. The earl of Athole was 


the King's uncle, and on this account ſo much the 


more obnoxious to the enmity of Macdonald. De- 
ſcending, as far as Blair-Athole, with a powerful, 


although irregular army; the Hebudian chief took 
priſoners, the earl with his counteſs, Beatrix Doug - 


las; ravaged all the circumjacent tertitory; and 


then with his ſpoils and captives, returned home- 
ward to his inſular dominions ; yet, loſt by thip- 
vreck, almoſt all his ill-gotten booty, as he was 
paſing over from the mainland to the iſland of 
Iflay.. The earl and counteſs of Athole were after- 


wards diſmiſſed in ſafety. But, Macdonald conti. 


nued for ſome time e longer to > defy « or elude the 
ou 
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power of his reel $: ill, at laſt, a the year 
one thoufand four hundred and ſeventy-ſix, James 
the Third preparing a fleet, and raiſing a conſider. 
ableland-army; ſo terrified the inſular chieftain by 
the fame of armaments deſtined. to act againſt him; 
that he threw himſelf upon his ſovereign's mercy, 
and being deprived of the earldom of Roſs, and of 
Lis other poſſeſſions on the mainland, -was however 


permitted fill to retain the vaſſal-poſſeſſion of the 
principal Hebudian iſles. Theſe events were pro- 


_ trated through a conſiderable ſeries of years“. 


Dif, grace 


of the 
Boyds. 


Trz fortune of the Boyds which had been for 
ſome time rapidly riſing to the higheſt pitch of 


5 greatneſs, was ſoon to be UVerwhelmed in ruin and 


diſgrace. James had grown up to the age of pu- 


berty; and it was time that he ſhould be joined in 


wedlock with ſome princeſs worthy of his bed. 
Thomas Boyd, earl of Arran, and brother-in-law 
to his ſovereign, was, on this account, diſpatched 
with a train of illuſtrious companions and attend- 
ants,-to negociate a marriage between James, and 
Margaret daughter to the King of Denmark ; and 
if ſucceſsful, to conduct the lady home to her ex- 
peCtinghuſband. He went, ſucceeded, and brought: 
way the princeſs who was to adorn the Scottiſhthrone. 


But, in the mean time, during Thomas's abſence, 


the enemies of his family abuſed their ſovercign' $ 
ear to its ruin. His father and uncle were ſum- 


moned 
— * Leſly 3 Tuchanan —Staüilliest account of 
Campbelton. 
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ar nmoned to trial before anallembledpirliament 3 ang Seer; — 5 
es MW vith Thomas abſent on ſo honourable an embaſſy, Cy 
r- W were condemned to ſuffer the puniſhment due to N 
y WM treaſon and rebellion. The extravagant favour 
3 which they had enjoyed with the young ſovereign, | 
was, by the-artful repreſentations of their enemies, 
converted in James's breaſt, into implacable re- 
ſfentment. Alexander Boyd was put to death for 
the treaſon ĩimputed to him: Robert, eſcaping into 
» England, died ſoon after, at Alnwick, of a broker 
W heart « The enemies of Thomas lay in wait to ſeine 
a and deftroy him, aſſoon as he ſhould have landed 
f from his Daniſh' embaſſy; The ſeverity : of the 
1 W vinter delayed the return of the fleet from Den- 
mark, till ſpring had calmed the ſtorms of the 
N German Ocean and the Baltic. In the ſiſter of 
James, too, Boyd had obtained a faithful and ten- 
l derly affectionate wife. No ſooner did the fleet 
caſt anchor in the road of Leith, than Mary, diſ- 
guiſing herſelf to elude the malicious vigilance f 
her Huſband's enemies, went ſecretly on board his 
ſhip, to warn him of his danger, and to ſhare the 
: miſery of his fortunes. Thomas, thus warned of 
the proſcription of his family, ventured not to come 
aſhore, but accompanied by his faithful wife, failed 
back to Denmark; from which, after various 
| wanderings, he repaired at laſt to the court of 
Charles duke of Burgundy; and was there for a 
while honourably entettzined; W with great 
a reputation 


— | pas YY"” 
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Sxer. I. reputation in the wars of that turbulent and ambi. 
Cur. Ill. 

—— tious prince. His virtuous wife there bore him two 
146588 children; and ſtill remained faithful in her attach: 
ment to her huſband amid all his misfortunes. In 

vain did her brother, by many letters, ſtrive to de. 

tach her from him, and to allure her home to Scot: 
land. At laſt, indeed, the hopes ſuggeſted to her, 

that ſhe by her preſence might yet appeaſe the an. 

ger of James, and procure the reverſal of the at. 

tainder of her huſband's family, led her to return. 
She was kindly received; but was ſoon, againſt 
her will, obliged to ſubmit to a ſentence of divorce, 
which annulled her marriage with Boyd; and was 

not long after given in marriage to Hamilton of 
Cadyow, the fon of him whoſe ſeaſonable deſertion 

from the Douglaſſes had made them unable to keep 

up the army with which they had oppoſed James 

the Second. Boyd afterwards died in ſorrow on 

| the Continent. His two children, by the ſiſter of 
| __ James, lived not to enjoy any iplendid fortune 
VvVhich might have ſeemed to repair their father $ 
wrongs* ry ns | el 


Te SE a _ 


Celion of | | MARGARET of Denmark, the young and beau - 
ney ifa. tiful bride of James the Third, brought, as her 
marriage- portion, the dereliction on the part of 
Denmark, of all its claims to tribute from the 
Scottiſh Crown, on accountof the Hebudian Iſles, — 


*. Lindſay :—Leſly :— Buchanan, Kc. 
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A to the feudal fenarically of the Iſles of Orkneys Ser, I. 15 oh 


| and Shetland, the carldom of which had been, prin : 5 

: ſome time, enjoyed by te n 3 to the © 1 cot, : 

Y Scottiſh Kings“. | 

| | Iv; James' 8 reign was not t deſtined. to bv plo-Sioaien : | 
rious or happy. There was in his character, ain reſpect 


littlenels of mind, a ſordidneſs of ſpirit, an abſence then rage 


of that exalted magnanimity which ought. ever to 
be combined with prudence in a great monarch. 
The Boyds, the Kennedies, and whoever elſe had, 
| under them, the care of his education, had formed 
him to an attachment to ſome. of the curious and. 
elegant arts of peace, more fond and finical, than 
was conſiſtent with the due diſcharge of his duties 
as a ſovereign. Paſſionately fond of muſic, devoted 
o architecture, of an uſurer's avarice for the acc 
mulation of money; he hence eſtranged himſelf 5 
| {rom the generous exerciſes of war and arms, re- 
garded with abhorrence the boiſterous and martial 
ſpirit of his barons, and conceived a mean jealouſy 
of thoſe who excelled in the gallant and popular 
| arts which he did not himſelf cultivate. His bro- 
thers, Alexander and John, young. men, more like 
in manners and in ſpirit, to their father, than to „„ 
c their elder brother, being the moſt naturally com- 
1 pared with him by the nation, to his diſadvantage; 
: vere the firſt to become the objects of this jealouſy, 
and its Nn 1 hey had ae grown up to 
manhood. 
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eren 5 manhovd. | Alexander the elder of the two, was * 

A now duke of Albany, and earbof March; John the C 
ih 20. younger, was earl of Marre. Klexunder, as earl v 
of March, was intruſted with almoſt all that autho. r 


rity on the borders, which the potent Houſes of 
Douglas and Dunbar had anciently poſſeſſed; The 


Humes and Hepburns who, before his appointment f 
to theſe offices and honours, Bad derived extraor- 2 
dinary emoluments from the management of the tl 
crown-lands in thoſe parts; found their intereſts to £ 
be not a little thwarted, and their power reſtrain- o 
ed, by the activity with which the new earl exer- fl 
cifed his authority, and the vigilance with which = 
he exacted all the emoluments of his offices and 4 
eſtates. They had marked the temper of James; h 
and they reſolved to abuſe its weakneſs, toward h 
his brother's ruin. James was, by this time, ſur- © 
rounded with muſicians, artiſts, and men of learn- p. 
ing, whoſe {kill in the arts in which he delighted, & 
| recommended them to be the ordinary companions p. 
| of his domeſtic life. Such were Schevez, Cochran, hy 
Rogers, and others. Cochran the architect was, W 4 
about this period, the chief favourite; and to hin * 


they addreſſed themſelves. To Cochran, and to (x 
| all the reſt of theſe men, the duke of Albany was 1 


not leſs odious than to the barons of the Merſe; 10 
for he ſcorned themſelves, and their arts by which 8 
they had won his brother's favour. No ſooner WM K 


had the aniices of this cabal drawn James to view 1 
2 with 
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So 


| with jealouſy—the activity, "OY high ſpirits abt thes Seer; I. 


HAF. III. 


popular qnalities of Albany, and even of Marre 


whom they beheld with like hatred,” than the nar- | 

row-minded prince eagerly ruſhed into the ſnare 
| which was laid for him, forgot the kind affections 
of fraternal love, and gave up his heart to the dark 
purpoſes of an Aſiatic deſpot. James's learning 
and taſte were not of a nature to preſerve him from 
the influence of ſuperſtition. The abſurdities of 
fancied ſorcery and of aſtrology had never, in any 


A. D. 
1460. 88. 


other age, a ſtronger hold on the minds of men, 
than in this. A witch was brought to foretell to 


James, that he was to be lain by his brothers. 

This pretended prophecy effectually impreſſed upon 
his mind the influence of all thoſe ſuggeſtions which 
had been preſented” to him againſt his brothers, 
and confirmed him in thoſe dark and cruel pur- 
poſes which had already begun vaguely to con- 
ceive, James ſent, with ſeeming kindneſs of pur- 
poſe, to invite his brothers to viſit him at Edin- 
burgh. Albany ſecretly warned of the miſchief 
that was intended againſt him, diſregarded the in- 
vitation, and inſtead of coming to Edinburgh, for- 


M.- 


tified himſelf in his own caſtle of Dunbar. Marre, . of 
unaware of the danger, haſtily obeyed bis brother? dof Marre, 


ſummons; and ſoon after periſhed in the' Canon- 
gate,—as thoſe who were willing to favour the 
King, pretended,—by his own frantic miſconduct 
under a fever, — but, as was with much more like- 

Vol. III. 8 llihoog 
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Car. tir. hood of truth alledged by others, —having his 
ee veins opened by the King's orders, and being thus 
1400 4. left to bleed to death. From Dunbar, Albany ſoon 
after fled to Berwick, and thence into England. 
It is not impoſlible, but partly the popular manners, 
and in part the imprudent words of theſe young 
men, might have afforded to their brother ſome real 
ground for alarm againſt them. But, it was the 
feebleneſs, the caprice of his own character, alone, 
that could make them dangerous to his latety, or 
odious in his eyes. | 


r DisTurBANCEs aroſe, too, in the condu of 
fairs. the eccleſiaſtical affairs of the nation. To ſucceed 
James Kennedy in the biſhoprick of St Andrew's, 
Patrick Graham, his uterine brother, had been 
choſen by the aſſembled clergy of the dioceſe, but 
by the ſpiteful oppoſition of the Boyds, then at the 
height of their power, had been withheld from the 
poſſeſſion of the temporalities of the biſhoprick. 
Unable to prevail againſt his adverſaries at the 
Scottiſh court, Graham repaired to Rome, tovoli- 
cit confirmation in the biſhoprick, from the ſu- 
preme Pontiff. At Reme, he was graciouſly re- 
ceived; his deſires were granted; in favour 

of him, the ſee of St Andrew's was even erected 

into an archbiſhoprick, the metropolitan ſee of 
Scotland.; and the Scottiſh church was, by the 
Pope” s authority, declared to be for ever free oy 

a 
* Lindfuy-+—Lel r &c. | 
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all chims of ſubjeRton to FT church of England. a 


Graham thus ſucceſsful at the Romiſh court, ſoon . a 
after prepared to return home. The Boyds had 4, 88. 
now fallen from their invidious greatneſs; and he 
flattered himfelf, that he ſhould now meet no oppo- 

ſition, when he went to take poſſeſſion of his arch- 
biſhoprick. To honour him farther among his 
countrymen, he was inveſted by the Pope with the 
authority of papal legate.— But, other enemies had, 

in the mean time, ariſen, to exclude Graham from 

the benefit of the appointments and honours con- 

ferred upon him by the court of Rome. Schevez 
archdeacon of St Andrew's, and on account of his 

kill in aſtrology, a favourite with the King, oppo- 

ſed in the ecclefiaſtical aſſemblies, the new preten- 

ſions of Graham. He was ſeconded by Lock the = 
rector of the Univerſity. Graham was by the ?“ 
clergy degraded from his office, under a ſentence _ 
of excommunication. The civil authority of the 
monarch, then interpoſed, to ſupport the authority 
of the church, and caſt Graham into impriſonment, 

He never recovered his loſt honours. Great ſums 

of money were wrung from ham, in order to gratify 

the King and his miniſters, and to be paid to the 

| Romiſh burt. When he had been reduced to 

p extreme poverty, Schevez, his adverſary, was raiſed 

to the archbiſhoprick in his ſtead, and Graham 

was left to die in diſgrace and conſinement. His. 

U impriſonment was, at firſt, for a while at Dunſerm- | 
| ling. 
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e ling. He had been Guanafarred; before his death, 
wy to the caſtle of Lochleven. ' This conduct of the 
A. D- King and his favourites in. a matter of ſo much 


1460-88. N | 
importance to the eccleſiaſtical affairs of the. king- 


dom, tended greatly to increaſe the riſing odium 


againſt his character, and to render the better part 
of the eccleſiaſtics indifferent to his intereſts“. 


James fur- Ir the mean time, James's perſonal manners and 
by mean domeſtic habits continued to alienate him till 
favourites. 
more and more from the active duties of royalty. 
Cochran his architect, Rogers the muſician, Preſ- 
ton a gentleman who was content to aſſociate 
himſelf with them, Schevez the archbiſhop, and 
a few others, were the companions of his a- 
muſements, and the confidential ſervants of his 
government. Rogers was raiſed to the honours of 
knighthood; Cochran, the prime favourite, ob- 
tained the earldom of Marre, which had been ſo 


lately poſſeſſed by the King's youngeſt: brother. 


Theſe men, however, had not of themſelves any in- 


fluence or authority in the kingdom, ſuch as might 


have enabled them to adminiſter the ſovereign au- 


thority with due vigour ; the King himſelf, fitter 


for a monk or a merchant, was not a man who 

needed not able ſervants to aid his own authority 

and talents; the Crown was. not armed with any 

tab TR a8 . have fupported | his Ang in 
Jeri 


e * Lindfay 8 


ſpite 
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ſpite of the weakneſs of the ſovereign, and the RE 

worthleſsneſs of his ſervants. Thoſe barons of the 

ſouthern counties who had lately plotted: the over- y 455 

throw of the duke of Albany, no fooner ſaw him 

driven into exile, than they began to ſtrengthen 

themſelves'to new power upon the borders; and 

to contemn the minions, by whoſe-agency they had 

ſupplanted him. The Humes and Hepburns; the 

earl of Angus; and a great many of thoſe barons 

whoſe deſcent and opulence. gave them influence 

in the kingdom; although they might not openly 

proceed to refuſe obedience to the King's officers 

in the ordinary execution of the laws; yet earneſt. 

ly looked forward to ſome opportunity, when the 

King ſtanding in need of their aſſiſtance, might be 

compelled to ſubmit to their controul. Want of 

energy in the government ſerved, amid theſe things, 

to add continually new ſtrength to the diſcontented 

barons. They ſcorned thoſe arts which their ſo- 

vereign cultivated; the money which he avarici- 

ouſly ſtrove to accumulate, could not make him 

relpeCtable i in their eyes; his jealouſies and ſuſpi- 

cions had more of meanneſs of ſpirit, and of dark 

cruelty of intention ſuch as could not but alarm 

than of able vigilance which might have ſerved to 

reſtrain and overawe them. He could not appear 

to be other than a contemptible monarch, who. 

lought his protection in the vain forebodings f 

aſtrology, not in the eſteem of: his ſubjects, and 1 in, 
I” the 
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Shed: l. r with rb is + Wits © 
CINE the wiſe energy of his government. His favour. 


tes, too, elated by the unexpected riſe of fortune 


4 Aon. to which his capricious kindnels had exalted them, 
carried themſelves with a degree of inſolence which 
made their unmerited elevation doubly invidious, 
The exaction of money for eccleſiaſtical benefices; 


the rigour with which the dues of wardſhip and 
relief were levied upon the vaſſals of the Crown; 


the rapacity with which advantage was taken of 
thoſe rights of purveyorſhip which the ſovereign 
enjoyed for the ſupport of his houſhold z the ava- 


rice with which the cuſtoms due upon goods of 


merchandize, were exacted ; that debaſement of 
_ the coinage which was abuſed to defraud the ſub- 
jects for the ſake of their ſovereign 3] all theſe were 
matters of grievance which no-adminiſtration could, 
in this ape, have long perſuaded the Scots to beat 
with patience. When all was ready almoſt for in- 
ſurrection, the truce with England was ſuddenly 
violated, —tather by the contrivance of the Scottiſh 


exiles, and by the reſtleſs turbulence of the border- 


ers, both Scots and Engliſh, than by any inclina- 
tion on the patt of the two monarchs, to haraſs 
Progreſso: each other with mutual hoſtilities. A negotiation 


| Jamess which had been opened with Edward the Fourth for 


kn eg ” the purpoſe of engaging his daughter Cecilia to be 
Maroberthe future bride of the infant ſon of James, was for- 
A. gotten. Albany who during his exile, had paſſed 
through England into France, now returned bat 

into 
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| feited earl of Douglas, made an unſucceſsful . 
fon into Annandale, Douglas vas made priſo- . 

ner, never more to recover his liberty 3 but Alba -· 

ny made his eſcape. Hoſtilities being thus come 

| .menced ; Edward was induced to come northward = 

| vith a powerful army upon an invading expedition 

againſt the Scots. James now reluctantiy ſummon · 

ed his angry barons to attend him in arms, While 

| they ſlowly aflembled, with intentions more un- 

friendly to their own ſovereign, than to the invad- 
ers; Glouceſter, brother to the Engliſh King, con- 
ducted by Albany, had advanced. as far as Ber- 

vick ; and leaving à part of his forces to pulh the 

lege of that town, which was held out againft him 

by Hepburn, carl of Bothwell ;- was haſtening on- 

wards with the reſt, James had, however, ad- 

vanced as far as Lawder to meet and nepulſe the 

inraſion, when his barons finding, that he fhimafelf 

vith his minions, were now entirely within their 

„ WH power, determined. no longer to delay the venge- 
If ance which they were impatient to execute on thoſe. 

who had perverted the monarch's mind from the 

ſentiments and duties of royalty. In a tumultuary 

alſembly in the church of Lawder, they reſelved 

inſtantly to ſeize and put to death, Cochran wich 

the other minions againſt whom they were enrag- 

ed; and making themſelves maſters of their ſove- 

We en to S him io alter and nes. 


model 
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model his government at their pleafure. - Perhaps 


Gr they acted not without a correſpondence with Al. 
* AD. bany: perhaps they adopted theſe meaſures in the 
Rebelliovs hope of thus gratifying Albany's wiſhes, | although 


meaſures 
of the 


Scottiſh 
barons. 


_ unfaithful no leſs to engagements into which he 


not yet communicated to them, and of averting the 


evils of the invaſion. - Ere their deliberation was 
concluded, Cochran came from the King to inter. 
rupt it. He ſeemed to come as if it had been at 


their ſummons. Inſtantly they ſeized his perſon, 


ſtripped him'-of the ſplendid ornaments he wore; 
and hurrying him to the bridge of Lawder, hang- 


ed him without farther trial, as the meaneſt of 


traitors: The other mean favourites of James, 
who were hated by his old and honourable vaſſals, 
ſhared all the ſame fate. James himſelf was car- 


ried in confinement back to Edinburgh. Albany 


and his Engliſh conduQors were permitted to fol- 
low without oppoſition. James was branded as 


had entered with the Engliſh King for the marriage 


of his ſon, than to his ſubjects in the diſcharge of the 


duties he owed them as their feudal ſovereign. Ber- 
wick was again delivered up to the Engliſh. Every 
thing in Scotland was left at the pleaſure of Alba- 


ny, and the nobles who favouring him, had inſult- 
ed and violated the perſon of his brother. Albany 
obtained the reſtoration of the fieffs which he had 
| poſſeſſed before his exile, and was at the ſame time 
| nominated to adminiſter the government of the 

| Kingdom, 


= As. 1 King! 6 3 The city of offer: L, OS 1 
Edinburgh undertook to repay thoſe ſums of 9 1 1 77 © 
ney which Edward had formerly paid to James i in , 05 . e 
order to obtain his alliance, and in the name of a 
dowry given with his daughter to James“ 8 infant, CY 
ſon, The Engliſh then returned backward. . 
their own country: and Albany with the nobles 
whoz, for his ſake, and to indulge. their own  haugh- 15 

ty revenge, had deprived James of his favourite | 
ſervants ; remained maſters of the King, and of the. 


e of Scotland“. 


| Janks was, , during the laner part 4 theſe tran- : 
actions, detained in pretendedly reſpectful, yet 
cloſe confinement in Edinburgh- caſtle. Douglas p 
once the formidable enemy of his father, was about 
the ſame time, in conſequence of his late capture 
in Annandale, a priſoner in the apartments of the 
ſame fortreſs. An interview was procured between 
the King and the forfeited earl: but the earl could 
not in his preſent condition ſerve the King; nor 
could the King, thus diveſted of the powers and ho- 
nours of majeſty, reſtore the earl to his ancient po- 
ſeſſions: and their interview had therefore no conſe. T7 
quences important or pleaſant to either the one or 
the other. But, by whatever means,—whether ' 
ay artifice on the part of the King who was not 

incapable of that ſhrewd and cunning policy by 

which narrow minds will ſometimes diſtinguiſh 

Vor. MI T rt themſelves | 
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| Ser. L  thetifelyes the moſt; by this more geserom Hiſt. 
SL ence of folitary reflection upon his underſtanding 


14 5, and his feelings; by the prevalence of manly ge. 


Reconci- neroſity and true fraternal affection in Albany 8 


liation of 


James mind; or by the intrigues of perſons who were in. 


with his 


brother terefted to bring absut a reconciliation between the 
Jer. + two brothers, and to divide Albany from thoſe to 
wuboin he had at firſt attached himſelf z—4 perfect 


— 


recbſiciliation was ſoon after Accompliſhed betweeft 
the two brothers. Albany delivered James out of 
the hands of thoſe by whom he had been detaitied 
in confinement. A new arrangement.of the par. 
ties was produced. James no longer miſtruſtfalof 
his brother, or at leaſt feerningly n longer ſo, cor- 

_ dially embraced Albany as his deliverer and his 
beſt friend. | Schevez, who had intrigued with all 
patties, Betarite otious to all; and gladly made his 


peace by exchihging the ##chbiſhoprick of St An. 


| drew's for the biſhoptick of Moray“. 


TRE 1 of the two brothers, was a- 

5 larming and dangerous to che enemies of both, to 
thoſe by whoſe intrigues Albany had been baniſh- 
ed, and to them who had afterwards combined 2. 
gainſt their ſovereign, and laid violent hands upon 
his perſon. With England there was now peace; 
nor did this ainity with the Engliſh, occaſion any 
neceſſary violation of the ancient friendſhip be- 


tiveen Scotland and France: for the _Englith now 


7 buſied 
ey Lindlay: 1 —Buchahan :—Crawford's hiſtory of 
the Stewarts : ;=Hume' s biſt6ry of the Dovglaſſes. 


S hs 
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hi 
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bel * the FOR OP contentions hetween - thes Sees. 


houſes of York and Lancaſter, had cexled,. for er * —Y 


while from the profecutign of their ancient preten- . * rg | 
ſions a8 We ell againſt the French, as againſt the lnttigues . 


to ſet the 


Scots. An embaſſy from France, ſent upon the brothersat. 


the acceſſion of his ſon Charles the Eighth, was 
bons urably received at the Scottiſh Court, 650 | 
gratified by the ſolemn renewal of that alliance be- 
men the two nations Which had been long deem- 
ed indiſpentibly neceſſary to the ſuppert of both © 
2gainſt Engliſh ambition. Adminiſtered. by Alba. 
uy, the internal governmeit of Scotland zecovered 
all its due energy. James, content with, that leiſure 
which allowed him. to cultivate his favourite arts, 
and to enjoy: thaſe. amuſementsin which he delight- 
ed; ſeemed now-bappier, than while the burthen f 
royalty had reſted wholly upon himſelf. : The Scot - 
iin monarchy, the nation appeared likely to ziſe 
vith great rapidity to a condition of more flouriſning 
proſperity:than they had ever before experienced. 
Let, it was but too eaſy to revive in: the boſom of 
James, itheſe jgalouſies of his brother's. popular: ta- 
lents, which had before driven Albany into exile, 
which had churtied young Marre prematurely to 
the tomb. To thoſe nobles ho aſpired to riſe 
upon the ruins of ;the Houſe of Douglas, to that 5 
dangerous; glavation, from which; they had ſeen it 
N cs. * for govern „ 
a ment, 


occaſion of the death of Lewis the Eleventh, Fs Of 5 
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Sher. 11 ment, was — more formidable than the 
> weak and narrow-minded James; and they ſoon 
10 7:6 contrived therefore to make the King's jealouſies 
and fears, the inſtruments of theirs. A ſecond 
breach was effected between the two brothers. 
Albany, chiefly, as it ſhould ſeem, by the manage. 

ment of the Humes and Hepburns, whoſe wealth 

and greatneſs were ſtill reſtrained and, impaired by 

his poſſeſſion of the wardenſhip of the marches; 

ſaw himſelf foon accuſed of having traitoroully de. 
livered up Berwick to the Engliſh ; impriſoned in 

the caſtle of Edinburgh; and threatened with con. 
demnation and public execution, —or rather perhaps 
with ſecret death by ſome ſuch dark arts of mur- 
ther, as had been practiſed againſt his younger 
brother. The earl of Angus and thoſe other lords, 
out of whoſe hands, James had been lately deliver- 
ed, now acquired the aſcendency in his counſels 

| and eagerly ſtrove to accompliſh Albany's deſtruc- 
tion, that James's imbecility might be left once 
more at their mercy. In vain did the duke plead 
that he had delivered up Berwick in obedience to 
the King's command. James and his counſellors 
were not to be moved by this defence from purſu- 

ing to deſtruQtion, a hated, dreaded enemy. But, 
Albany was not abſolutely friendleſs. Notice was 
ſecretly conveyed to him, of all the danger threa- 
tened againſt his life by the dark machinations of 

5 his foes. A veſſel was reer prepared in the 
„ 1 ; Frith, 
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caſtle. Thus warned, and having concerted all ; AD. 


meaſures with his friends without, he, on a certain bent. : 


evening, invited the captain of the caſtle to 8 55 | 


made him and the guard drunk with wine; then 

with the aſſiſtance only of his own ſervant, maſter- 
ed and flew them; deſcended by means of ropes «+ 
over the caſtle-walls; at ' Newhaven,” went, 'with 
ſome friends who awaited his coming, on board 

the veſſel which lay there to receive him; and thus 
eſcaped in ſafety into France. In France, he ob- 
| tained in marriage the heireſs of the dukedom of 
Bouloigne; lived for a while in high reputation, 


diſtinguiſhed for his talents and martial gallantry; 5 


and periſhed at laſt in a tournament, leaving by 
the ducheſs, a ſon who was afterwards for a time 
to NE: the POO of Scodand®. - 

ks, Ae deliver, chene a new pinke, 
* the preſence of his brother; and once more 
reconciled at leſt ſeemingly, to thoſe nobles who 
| had checked his power, and confined his perſon ; 
returned to the culture of thoſe, arts of peace in 
which he excelled. Stirling-caſtle becoming: his 
favourite place of reſidence; he founded there a col- 
legiate church under the denomination of his cha- 
pel- royal; endowed it richly; and appointed a 
, numerous train of ectleliaBics, prieſts, and muſi- 


| cians 
* Leſly 3 Kc. &c. 


| Frithy to beer and cube Mh to France, if hesser. "EN 
\ Car. Bl . 
might by any means make his eſcape out of the. 
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Seer. I. cians vi ſhould Allende i in it the ſervices of re- 


ed 
ES gion with the utmoſt amagnificence and pomp, 


145780. He built alſo within the walls of Stirling - caſtle, a 
| — noble hall for the reception af his aſſembled parlia- 
by James ments. As the revival of the arts, andthe progreſs 


to confirm 
his autko. Of commerce were now every where enhancing, in 


h. the eyes of the: Scots, as of the other nations of 


Europe, the value of that new ſpecies af wealth 
which . conſiſted in money, and in the productions 
of the arts; in contradiſtinction to lands and caſ. 


tles, the only ſort of wealth which Kings and no- 


bles had anciently held in high eſtimation: James 
now renewed his cares for the accumulation of 
moneyed opulence, and enriched himſelf to a de- 
gree, that partly attracted the covetouſneſs, and 
partly excited the rage and contempt of his ſub- 


jects. Aware of the advantage of poſſeſſing a navy 


for the protection of his coaſts againſt maritime 


invaſion, the King procured alſo two ſhips of con- 


ſiderable burthen, which he equipped ifor warfare, 
and put under the command of Sir Andrew Wood 
of Largo. And being in the ſame manner ſenſible, 


that the occaſional military ſervice-of a turbulent 


and refractory feudal nobility, could not be confi- 
dently depended upon Even for foreign war, but 


ſtill leſs for ordinary defence at home, and for the : 
execution of his commands in exerciſing the ſu- 


preme juriſdiction over his kingdom; he formed 
5 a ſmall TOY of PEP under the command 


2 — ee on „ ee r 


of 


ts, 
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of Sir John Ramfay of Balmain, en his, inter. 5e0r. 1 


ceſſion had with difficulty ſaved from dr _ 


When his batons cut off the teſt of his favourites, . a ha, 


at Lauder. With the Engliſh who were ſtill un- 


der the ufurped dominion of Richard the Third, 
diſpoſed to cultivate peace on the {ide of Scotland, 


James concluded a new treaty, the conditions of , 


which were far from being diſadvantageous or diſ- 
honourable ts the Scots. It ſeemed, that James was 


gradually enlarging his mind, and invigorating his 
faculties, {6 as to become equal to the duties of roy- 
alty, while he with too minute à curioſity, ſtill cul- 
tivated ſome of the ornamental arts of peace. His 


character began to be more highly eſteemed among 


his ſubjects, than it had formerly been: And, 


could he have expelled from his boſom, thoſe jeal- 
ouſies and reſentments which {till feſtered in his 
heart; and thoſe fears, excited by the predictions ; 
of wizards and aſtrologers, which till clouded his 
imagination: Could the Humes and Hepburns 
with their aſſociates have forgotten how they had 
 Hhjured him, or ſuppoſed him capable of forgetting 55 
it: Could that faction which had riſen upon the 
fallen fortunes of the Houſe of Douglas, have been 


quietly extinguiſhed, without kindling up the flames 
of civil war: — James might yet perhaps have been 


happy; and might have filled the throne with ho- 
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Neun to a late old * 
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1 — extinguiſh the reſentments which mutually preyail, 
3 1 ?: ed between him and the faction of the border. no. 


— 4 re: bles. The more they ſaw him ſtrengthen himſelf 
in his authority; : ſo much the. more were they 
moved to beſtir themſelves anew, in order to ſub. 

vert his power, and to anticipate the execution of | 
any deſigns which he might have ſecretly formed IM 
againſt them. A ſubje& of conteſt was ſoon-found, | 
James, in his earneſtneſs to enrich the rojal cha · 
pel he had founded at Stirling, annexed to it the 
revenues of the ancient abbey of Coldingham. 
The Humes looking upon this abbey as pettaining 
in a particular manner, to them, would not will. | 
ingly ſuffer the propoſed annexation. to be carried | 
into effect. James, however, procured it to be ſanc- 
tioned by an act of parliament. The Humes im. 
mediately began to concert a new conſpiracy ds 
gainſt their fovereign,—with the Hepburns,—with 
moſt of thoſe barons in the 'Weſt and the South, 
Who had been anciently dependents on the Houſe 
of Douglas, —with Stewart of Avondale, and the 
earl of Angus who had been parties in what they 

did before at Lawder,—and with-the heads of the 

two families of Gray and Drummond from among 
the northern barons. The conſpirators. had ſoon | 
concerted their meaſures, and made preparations 

to reſiſt their King's commands, and to make them- 
ſelves by force once more maſters of his perſon. 

; James 


and 


ö 


vw. 
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James: ed of their Þ ep. 


 prefent themſelves: to the cognizance of his juſtice, n 
But, his letters were ſcornfully torn in pieces; his 
heralds. were maltreated; the rebellion. was forth. 

with openly declared. Thay were advancing to 
beſiege him in his caſtle of Stirling, with a great 
force of their retainers and vaſſals; while James 
had not his faithful. barons nigh, nor any ſuchßh 
force about his perſon, as miglit have been ſuffi« 

cient to defend him. eee eee pur» 


"For, Home with; theſe, difficulties; 3 Means 5 
a with. greater firmneſs, activity, and wiſdom, James to 


defeat the 


than was to be expected from a man of his chara ü C rebellion. 
ter. He immediately ſtrengthened his garriſon of 


Stirling caſtle, and added new ſtores to thoſe with 


whieh it was already provided; placed Shaw of 


Sauchie, 'a man in whom he had confidence, to 
command in it; and: committed to his cuſtody, 
prince James, this King's eldeſt ſon, and now a 


youth-in the fourteenth year of his age. From 


Stirling, James then repaired in haſte to the caſtle of 


Edinburgh; in it depoſited his treaſure ; ſtrength- 
ned it alſo with an additional garriſon and new 


ſtores ;. and confided the whole to the cuſtody of 
a man wh enjoyed his favour. After taking theſe 
Vol., III. U uu meaſures 


them by his heralds. to lay down: their Arms, and . 1 


% 
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pg meaſures for preſerving his ſon, his treaſure, and 
his two principal caſtles from falling into the hands 
1455. 88. of the rebels; he went inſtantly on board a veſſel 
which Sir Andrew Wood held at Leith, in readi- 

_ neſs to receive him; and while they fancied him 

to have fled away perhaps to.England or to Flan- 

ders, —croſſed the bay to Fife; and proceeding 
northwards, called upon his barons, burgeſſes, and 

other vaſſals, to arm and protect their ſovereign a. 

gainſt rebellion. It was with difficulty he had ef. 

eaped at Leith from the purſuit of the conſpirators, 

The ba- But, in Fife and all the northern counties, he 
N ov found none but loyal ſubje&s, ready to arm them- 
hoy = ſelves at his command, and to expoſe their lives in 
defence of his life and authority. Lindſay earl of 
Crawford, won by the new honour of duke of 

| Montroſe, to exert himſelf with extraordinary zeal, 

in the cauſe of his King; with his kinſman, Lind - 

ſay of the Byres ; ſoon joined James at Perth with 

a body of two thouſand horſemen, and ſix thou- 

ſand footmen: Ruthven ſheriff of Strathern brought 

no fewer than five thouſand : The earls of Huntley, 
Athole, and Argyle, deſcended at the head of the 
ſtrength of the Highlands: The earl of Menteith, 

with Erſkine and Graham came alſo with a conſi- 

_ derable force from Stirlingſhire and the diſtricts 
contiguous. An army of more than thirty thou- 

' fand men, was thus. ſpeedily muſtered to oppoſe 
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the rebellious borderers : And James ſoon 2 Sror. I. 


ed 1 in confidence: at their bea, dack: to tin =" , 


uur. be 
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en in yok wean dikes dns hb: and Activity 


to recede with ſafety. Although they had not been 


able to ſeize James' s perſon, as he ſet ſail from 
Leith; yet they had intercepted part of the- bag: 5 
gage 205 money which he wiſhed to carry with 
him. Whether of neceſſity, or in treacherous com- 
pliance, the captain of Edinburgh-caſtle had ſur: 


rendered it with the King's treaſure in it depoſited; 


at their ſummons. Shaw, too the governor of Stir- f 


ling caſtle, being bribed with large ſums of money; 


put the prince into their hands, and agreed to hold 


for them that caſtle which had been committed to 
him by his King. Even the young prince, perſuad- 
ed by their fair ſpeeches, that in his father's hands, 
his life could no longer be ſafe; made himſelf 


not very unwillingly the tool and the nominal lead - 


er of their rebellion; and lent the lanction of his 


name to all thoſe calumnies by which they ſtrove 


to alienate from the King, the affections of all his 


ſubjects. With a force of about eighteen thoufand | : 5 


men aſſembled out of Eaſt: Lothian, Teviotdale, 
We and Gallowify al the ancient” do- 

| . mains 
* Waie ee &c. 


in- 


Angus had exerted themſelves with the boldneſscrigus of N 
and activity of men who had ſtaked their all on the om 
event of rebellion, and had now advanced too far, 
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mains of the Houſe of Douglas ;=the boldeſt 
and beſt-diſciplined ſoldiers of Scotland; they came 
onward to meet the King's hoſt, where it was ex- 


pected to deſcend by the way of Stirling, upon the 
counties on the ſonthern fide of the Forth“. 


WIN James with his army, had reached Stir- 
ling; he himſelf not yet aware of the treaſon, pro- 
ceeded to the gates of the caſtle, commanded them 
to be opened, and requeſted, that his ſon ſhould 
be brought into his preſence. To his aſtoniſh- 


ment, Shaw both refuſed to admit him within the 


caſtle, and informed him, that his ſon was in the 


rebel camp. James heard the news—with 2 trouble 


of ſoul which diſconcerted all that aſſumed fim- 
neſs and vigour, which he had hitherto ſo remark- 
ably exerciſed in his ſcheme of oppoſition and 


with a burſting indignation which he could expreſs 
only by menaces of future vengeance againſt the 
treacherous Shaw, For that night he remained 


with his army at the town; keeping ſtrict watch 


againſt any ſurpriſe from the garriſon in the caſtle, — 
or from the rebel .hoſt without, which had now 
approached nearly to the farther bank of the river 


Battle = Carron. Early on the morrow, James proceeded 
orw 


and death with his army to Torwood, to meet and encounter 


of King 
James. 


his foes in battle. At Torwood, the royal army 


halted, to await the coming of new forces which 


haſtened to 20m them. Some propoſals of recon- 
.  ciliation 


* Foſdem. 
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ciliation were here mutually made Dingen the der. I. 


barons there were no conceſſions propoſed, ſuch as 
James, while. ſupported by ſo great a majority of 
kis faithful fubjects, could be perſuaded to accept. 
On the third day, therefore, after James's arrival 
at Stirling, the two armies prepared for battle. 

In the van of the royal army advanced the earls of 
Athole and Huntley at the head of the northern 


clans : In the rear were poſted the men of Stirling. 
hire and Lennox, under the command of the earl 


of Menteith and other nobles : James himdelf with 
his burgeſſes and yeomanry occupied the centre: 
On the right wing, was the earl of Crawford with 
the trocps of Fife and Angus: On the left, Sir 


Alexander Ruthven with the military force 50 


Stormont and Strathern. The rebel army ca 
on in three columns: The Humes —— 
with their followers from the eaſtern borders, com- 


manding in the van; the men of the weſtern bor - 


ders compoſing the central diviſion; and Angus 
with other lords oonducting rie un the rear. 
But James, unaccuſtomed to deeds of war, 'oppreſ- 
ſed-with conſciouſneſs of guilt and folly, and ſtruck 
with horror at feeing his on fon armed againft 
his life; became till more timid, irreſolute, and 


deſpondent, the nearer the critical hour af engage- 


ment approached. The forebodings of that ſorcery 


to which he had nee ſought, aroſe upon his 


mind; 


King and the rebel barons; but on the part of the U 
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mind; and all courage died away within him. 


- While he continued thus irreſolute, the enemy 


A. D. 
1460. 


32 came on; the two vanguards encountered each 


other; the battle was furiouſly joined. The rebels 
from the borders, excelling in archery, in cone. | 


quence of their continual warfare with the Engliſh, 


ſoon diſordered the cavalry in the King's vanguard, 
The men of Annandale coming inſtantly up, impe. 

tuouſly aſſailed that diviſion at the head of which 
James himſelf had taken his ſtation. At ſight of 


the fury with which they came on, at the noiſe of 


thoſe ſhouts which they raiſed to appall their foes; 
James ſuddenly turned his horſe's head, ſet the 
example of flight to his army, and gallopped away 
in fearful and almoſt unconſcious haſte, from the 
field of battle. Already unmanned and diſunited 
by the puſillanimity which James had ſhewn before 
the fight; already broken, in part, and diſordered 
by the impreſſion of the bowmen of the rebel 
army: James's forces made : ſcarcely any farther 
reſiſtance, after they had, ſeen the King himſelf 
take to flight. They fled by Torwood and Ban- 
nockburn towards Stirling: And the prince's army, 
content with thus diſcomfiting their opponents, 


made no earneſt purſuit; but after reſting for that 
night on the field of battle, retreated, on the next 


morning, towards inne 
IT 


. Lindfay :—Leſly, &c. 
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Ir was the rumour of the King's death propa- obs 5 
gated through both hoſts, almoſt immediately 3 
his flight from the field, that thus eaſily ſtayed the ,* 
carnage. | James borne upon a horſe which he 
could not guide, nor reſtrain, fled onward to the 
ſtream of * Bannockburn. | His horſe there ſcared 
by ſome trivial obje& of alarm, ſuddenly leaped 
over the ſtream with ſuch a ſhock to the unſteady 

and affrighted rider; that James fell from his back, 
more dead than alive, and was ſoon after recogni- 
ſed and ſlain by ſome of the rebel hoſt who purſu- | 
ed him. He was ſlain at the mill of Bannockburn: | 
His body was afterwards buried at the abbey of 
Cambuſkenneth. This battle was fought ; and 
James was flain'on the eleventh day of June, in 

the year one thouſand four hundred and eighty- 


eight; the twenty-ninth year of his reign 3 ; the 7 
thirty- * of his age” ET ok 
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SUCH was the wütete end by a monarch His cha- 


ract 3 
who, if we ſhould contemplate only one ſide of his 8 
character, would ſeem to have deſerved a much = 
more illuſtrious and happy fate. In fondneſs for x 


the elegant arts, and in proficiency in the actual 
practice of them, he was, perhaps, even ſuperior to 
his grandfather. James the Firſt. It was ſkill in 
theſe arts, not any unworthy qualities, by which his 

| hated tavourites were firſt recommended to his re- 


= gard. 
6 Lefly 3 Kc. 


Seer, I, gard. The arts he. cultivated, ſuch: As muſic and 
—_— architecture, were not mean and frivolous, but of 


| 22 5B, confefled dignity and importance even. among the 


barbarians of that age. Lis paſſion for the accu. 
mulation of money, was perhaps. rather a natural 
reſult of the increaſing influence of this repre. 
ſentative of value, upon the tranſactions and the 
enjoyments of focial-life, than a fordid avarice in. 

_ conſiſtent with true wiſdom or dignity of ſenti. 
ment. His formation of ſomething. like a naval 
force, ſhewed a mind not inattentive to. the true 
intereſts of his kingdom, and in its ĩdeas of wile poli- 
cy, outſtripping the common march of the age and 
the country in which he lived. The ſhrewd: policy 
and the activity with which he took his firſt mea - 
ſures for the ſuppreſſion of that rebellion by which 
he was cut off; diſcovered a mind not meanly 
qualified either for conducting the affairs of a 
peaceful government, or for concerting the enter- 
prizes of war. Even his belief in the predictions 
of aſtrology, may find its excuſe in the imperfection 


of the phyſical ſcience of that age; and his reſpect 
for the pretences of ſorcery, in its univerſal ſuper- 


ſtition.— But, we muſt hkewiſe view his character 
on the darker and weaker ſide. Here we ſhall 
probably be forced to allow, that all his weaknels, 
his errours, his misfortunes, had their origin in 
that education, too. recluſe, and: too much turned 


upon virtuoſo-purſuits, to befit a monarch, which 
Ls . Was 


n Tl). 
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was anwilely. or wickedly given him, by the —— + 


nedies and Boyds, the tutors and 


his early youth. Attached to theſe N he ä 
was removed from at uſeful experience which he 
might have other wiſe acquired in the common 


practice of life, in the military arts, and in the bu- 


ſineſs of government; while his tutors and favour- : 


ites not only then reigned for him, but pleaſed 


themſelves with the hope of prolonging their power 


throughout his life, and keeping him in reſpect to 
the government of his kingdom, always a child. 
Hence aroſe the two grand defects in James's cha- 
racter, unſtilfulneſi in the arts of. war, and a want 
f common ſenſe in regard to the buſineſs of govern- 


ment and the ordinary affairs. Theſe quickly 
made him contemptible, in compariſon with his 
brothers, in the eves of all the Scottiſh nobility. 


Senſe of that contempt, operating upon a mind as 
yet tremblingly alive to the ſenſations of ſhame; 
and being aſſiſted by the ſuggeſtions of wicked and 
intereſted perſons about him; ſoon poiſoned his 


mind with thoſe jealouſies and thoſe dark ſuſpicions | 
which were the ſources of all his crimes. Soreery 


and aſtrology completed the miſchief. One crime, 
and one folly ſtill led to another. After the mur- 
ther of his brother, James's fate was fixed. Conſci- 
ous guilt never afterwards ceaſed to torment his 


heart; vain terrours ſtill afflicted him; any new 
experience he acquired, became in his mind mere- 
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ster. I. ; | 
ere . ly mean and narrow cunning; ; could neher eco 


generous, manly wiſdom. His weakneſs of mind 


1 1155 * expoſed him to be ſedueed continually into wicked. 


neſs ; and every ſucceflive-wicked'a& of which he 
became guilty, ſtill enfeebled his mind ſo much the 
more. Lindſay of Pitſcottie has deferibed his charac. 
ter with extraordinary power of painting, and force 
of expreſſion :'* He was one that loved ſolitarineſs 

4 and deſert, and never to hear of wars, nor the 
« fame thereof; but delighted more in muſic and 
« policies of bigging, than he did in the-govern- 

* ance of his realm: He was alſo wonderous co- 
te vetous in conqueſſing of money rather than the 
« hearts of his barons; and he delj-hted more in 
« ſinging and playing upon inſtruments, than he 
6c. Monk in 1 wo defence of the bordours® ow 
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